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PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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(GRATEFUL—COMFORTING) 


COCOA 


«re warranted not to contain a single 
particle of MERCURY or any other 
MINERAL SUBSTANCE, but 
to consist entirely of Medicinal Matters 
PURELY VEGETABLE. 
For nearly forty years they have proved 
their value in thousands of instances in 
c= ee, diseases of the Head, Chest, Boweis, Liver, 
—; sete Same ° and in all Skin Complaints are one of the 
BEST MEDICINES KNOWN. 
Sold in Boxes, price 73d., 1s. 14d. and 
2s. 9d. each, by G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3, CRANE Court, FLEET STREET, LONDON ; 
and by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, Sent free on receipt of 14 or 33 Stamps. And can be 
obtained of all Wholesale Houses in London, Liverpool, Manchester, York, Hull, &c., &c. 
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48, Gracechurch-street, London, E.C. ARTHUR SMITHER, fick 
Actuary and Secretary. 
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OSi 7] ¢ Pu NA & Manufactory, Birmingham. 
“The Visitor to London who ‘Gl ASS SERV ICES. 

leaves without seeing the Show 

Rooms of Messrs. Osler has missed 


FLOWER STANDS, “TABLE ORNAMENTS, BOWLS AND VASES IN GLASS AND CHINA. 


LAMPS—Newest Designs with Latest Improvements. 


CHANDELIERS FOR GAS & CANDLES. ELECTRICAL FITTINGS. 


OSLER’S = ROOMS, 100 OXFORD-ST.,W. 


Frys Cocoa 

















33 PRIZE MEDALS 


*PUFE  — ‘srartcatothoFirm 
‘Concentrated: 


¥ Co C0a © pax YOURCROCER FORASAMEIRATESHNOMILS 
J. S. hae SONS, BRISTOL LONDON & SYDNEY N.S.W. 


‘RICH IN PHOSPHATES.’—Baron Liebig. 


? ae 
i The Best Natural 
RESTORATIVE. * 
Carlowitz is strongly recommended to all who desire to retain or to gain good health, 
Being of perfect purity, and rich in phosphates (vide Baron Liebig's Report), it is especially 
valuable as a brain tonic and restorative. Connoisseurs pronounce it ‘excellent.’ In view 
of the increasing demand, fresh negotiations have been concluded for taking for a root of 


— the total produce of the extensive vineyards of the Archduke Albrecht, uncle to the 
peror of Austria. 


PRICE FROM 24s. PER DOZEN. 
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Of all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. 


THE PERFECTION OF BUSTLES. 
FLORENCE, 


LACE-COVERED, 
WHITE, 
CARDINAL, 














NAVY 


and GOLD. 


A Lace-Covered Braided Wire Bustle, very light, beautifulin shape and durable. 
Will give comfort and satisfaction to the wearer, by yielding to the body when 
sitting, and immediately resuming its proper position and shape upon rising. 


Price 3s. 





By Post, Sd. extra. 





Aholesale only of the {anufacturers, 


AMERICAN BRAIDED WIRE COMPANY, 


64, Church Street, Shoreditch, London, E. 


SHIPPERS, PLEASE NOTE ADDRESS. 











|GENTLEMEN SUFFERING ‘om 


physical k or der tof the 
nervous system, should read Mr. C, B. 
Harness’ Special Pamphlet, entitled 
“Galvanic Electricity,’ gratis and post 
Sree to any address. 


Write To-Day. 
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A BLESSING TO MEN. 





A duly qualified Physician 
jattends daily and gives Advice 
| Free of Charge. 


TELL EVERYBODY 











Weakness Overcome and Health Restored by wearing 





HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC RE) T, 





CcCuFRES 


5,000 Testimonials. 
PAMPHLET FREE. 


Harness’ Electropathic 
Belt Restores impaired 
VITAL ENERGY Invigorates 
the Debilitated Constitution 
Stimulates the O:ganic 
Action, promotes the Circu- 
lation ASsSI-TS DIGESTION, 
and promptly renews that 
Vital Energy. the loss of 
which is the first symptom 
of decay. It is not merely 
something to make the 
muscles contract and jump. 
Its HEALING PROPERTIES ure 
mult.farious; it stimulates 
the functions of varions 
organs, increases their secre- 
tions; gives tone to muscles 
and verves, relaxes morbid 
contractions, improves nu- 
trition, and RENEWS FX- 
HAUsTED NERVE FORCE. 
Acting dire:tly on the sys- 
tem, it sustains and assists 
various functions, and thus 
PROMOTES the HEALTH and 
vicour of the en'ire frame. 

Nore Whenordering send 











size of waist (next skin). 





Call or Write To-Day. 


Nervous Affections, Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, Ladies’ Ailments, Indigestion, 
Constipation, Liver and Kidney Diseases, &c. 
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in search of HEALTH, STRENGTH, and ENERGY, to procure one of 
Harness’ world-famed ELECTROPATHIC BEUTS by remitting Postal 


| seen.” 


MEDICAL TESTIMONY. 


An Eminent M.D. writes:—‘ August 
22nd, 1887.—My patient has derived ccon- 
siderable benefit from your ELECTRO- 
PATHIC TREATMENT, and as re 
gards your XYLONITE TRUSS, IT 
FAR SURPASSES ALL OTHERS that I have 

The original may be seen at the Com- 
pany’s Electropatbic Establishment. 
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Liver. 
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TO WOMEN. 





Order or Cheque for 21s, to Mr. U. B. HARNESS, Consulting Electrician. 
THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED, 


52, OXFORD STREET, conpons Mx) 
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Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 








THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. With 


an Autobiographical Chapter. By his Son, FRANCIS DARWIN, F.R.S. Portraits and 
Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo. 


VIRGIL IN ENGLISH VERSE. Eclogues, and Eneid Books I.-VI. 
By Lord Justice BowEN. Crown 8vo. 


EARLY ADVENTURES in PERSIA, SUSIANA, and BABYLONIA. 


Including a Residence among the Bakhtiyari and other Wild Tribes. By Sir Henry 
LaAYARD, G.C.B. Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 


LIFE AND LABOUR; or, Characteristics of Men of Culture and 
GENIUS. By SAMUEL SmILEs, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Self Help,” &c. Post 8vo. 


** Biography is by nature the most universally profitable, universally pleasant, of all things; especially 
biography of distinguished individuals.”—CaRLy Le. 


WEALTH AND WELFARE: An Examination of Recent Changes in the 
Production and Distribution of Wealth in the United Kingdom, and of the Effect of our 
National Trade Policy on the General Welfare of the Nation. By HASTINGS BERKELEY, 
Commander, R.N. Crown 8vo. 


TOO LATE FOR GORDON AND KHARTOUM. The Testimony 


of an Independent Eye-witness of the Heroic Efforts for their Rescue and Relief. 
By A. MacDoNALD. Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 


MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S. By the Hon. Emity Law tess, Author of 


6‘ Hurrish.” 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ETYMOLOGY: A Dictionary of Place Names, 


giving their Derivations. By C. BLACKIE. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 


A READABLE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Giving the Derivatives from 
Latin and Greek, arranged in the Order of Classical Grammars, with an Alphabetical 
Index. By Davip MILNE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


LIFE OF DR. WILLIAM CAREY, Shoemaker and Missionary. Professor 
at Fort William, Calcutta. 1761-1834. By Georce Smiru, LL.D. Popular Edition. 
Portrait and Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES TO CHILDREN. Inching the 


Beatitudes, and the Faithful Nurse. By the late DEAN STANLEY. Post 8vo. 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. Third Period. 
From the Accession of the House of Hanover to the Present Time. 1717-1884. By 
G. G. Perry, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. Post 8vo. 


THE ORIGIN of SPECIES by MEANS of NATURAL SELECTION ; 


Or, the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life By CHar.es 
DARWIN. A New Large Type Edition. 2 vols. Crowa 8vo, 


THE DES JENT of MAN, and the SELECTION in RELATION to 
SEX. Ly CuarLes Darwin. A New Large Type Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 





JOHN MURRAY, Avzeemare Srreet, 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S PUBLICATIONS. 


LADY HAMILTON and LORD NELSON, an Historical Biography. 


By Joun Corpy Jrearrreson, Author of “The Real Lord Byron,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
21s. 


FOUR MONTHS’ CRUISE IN A SAILING YACHT. By Lapy 
ErnestinE Epccumse and Lapy Mary Woop. With Illustrations. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

REMINISCENCES OF ETON (KEATE’S TIME). By the Rev. 
C. ALLIx Witgmnson, M.A., Author of “ Reminiscences of the Court and Times of King 
Ernest of Hanover.” With Portrait of Dr. Keate. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

RECORDS OF SERVICE AND CAMPAIGNING IN MANY 
LANDS. By Surcron-GeneraL Munro, M.D., C.B., Author of “Reminiscences of 
Military Service with the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 














THE POPULAR NOVELS, NOW READY. 
THE SPORT OF CHANCE. By Wui4m Saarp. 3 vols. 


A NEW FACE AT THE DOOR. By Jane Srantzy, Author of “A 
Daughter of the Gods.” 2 vols. 


A DOUBLE WEDDING. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” “Janita’s 
Cross,” “ Annette,” &c. 3 vols. 


SWEET IS TRUE LOVE. By Karnarine Kine, Author of ‘The Queen 
of the Regiment,” “ Off the Roll,” &. 2 vols. 


THE GAY WORLD. By Joserx Harton, Author of “ Clytie,” “Cruel 
London,” “* The Queen of Bohemia,” &c. 3 vols. 


CAST ON THE WATERS. By Hvucu Cotman Davinson, Author of 
“The Green Hills by the Sea.” 3 vols. 


IN BAD HANDS. By F. W. Rostnson, Author of “Grandmother’s Money,” 
“The Courting of Mary Smith,” &c. 3 vols. 





NEW SIX SHILLING VOLUME. 


THE GOLDEN HOPE: A Romance or tHE Deer. By W. Cuark Russzi1, 
Author of “A Sea Queen,” “The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. lvol. 6s. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in a Single Volume. Price 6s. 


KNIGHT ERRANT. By Epna Lyatt, Author of “ Donovan.” 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. By Epna Lyatt, Author of “We 
Two,” &c. 


WE TWO. By Epya Lyatt, Author of “ Donovan,” &c. 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. By Epwna Lyatt, Author of “Donovan,” “ We 


Two,” &c. 


WON BY WAITING. By Epva Lyatt, Author of “Donovan,” &c. 








HURST & BLACKETT, Luirep, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY. 
Austral Africa: Losing it or Ruling it; Being Incidents and Experiences in 


Bechuanaland, Cape Colony, and England. By JoHN Mackegnzig. 2 vols. demy 8vo., with Maps and 
numerous Illustrations. 32s. 

Taidenhood: a Poem. By H. W. Loncrettow. Illustrated by J. Sran.ey. 
Oblong 4to., 9 Coloured Plates, and 13 in Monotint; fancy cover, prettily printed in colours, 2s. 6d.; in 
boards extra, gilt edges. 3s. 6d. 

The Corsairs of France. By C. B. Norman (late goth Light Infantry), 
Author of * Tonkin; or, France in the Far East,” &c. With Portraits and Map. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
cloth, 18s. 

Our New Zealand Cousins. By the Hon. James INGLIs (Maori), Minister 
of Public Instruction in the New South Wales Legislative Assembly, and Author of “Sport and Work on 
the Nepaul Frontier,” &c. Small post 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

Living Lights: a Popular Account of Phosphorescent Animals and Vege- 
tables. By CHARLES FrepericK Hovper, Fellow of the New York Academy of Sciences, &c., Author 
of “Elements of Zoology,” “Marvels of Animal Life,” ‘The Ivory King,” “Wonder Wings,” &c. 
24 Illustrations. 8vo. cloth extra. 8s. 6d. 

Fairy Tales and Stories. By Hans CurisTiAN ANDERSEN. An entirely 
new Translation by Cart Stzwers. With more than 200 Illustrations by eminent Scandinavian Artists, 
especially drawn for this Edition. 4to. cloth extra. 6s. 

Ran Away from the Dutch; or, Borneo from South to North By 


M. T. H. PERELAER, late of the Dutch Indian Service. Sq. 8vo. cloth extra, ro Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 














Second Edition. NOW READY. 
NEW WORK BY DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. 


Small post 8vo., printed on extra fine paper, cloth, gilt top. 6s. 


New Glossary of the Obscure Words in Shakespeare, and the 
DRAMATISTS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Cuartes Mackay, LL.D., F.S.A., 
Author of *‘ Etymology of the Languages of the Western Europe.” In 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra. £115. 


Wanderings on Wheel and on Foot through Europe. By Hucu 
Catian, M.A. Crown 8vo. fancy boards. 1s. 6d. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Queen. New Issue at a Lower Price. 


Weedlework as Art. By Lady Marian Atrorp. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 


gilt edges, with nearly roo full-page and smaller Woodcuts, 15 Photogravures, &c., being facsimile 
Reproductions of Ancient Needlework. £r 15. 
An Edition de Luxe, printed on the best paper (only a few copies left), royal 4to. vellum extra, gilt edges. £4 4s. 


Tew Games of Patience. By Lady ADELAIDE CapocaANn. Containing 34 
New Games, including “The Jubilee Game.” With Coloured Diagrams. 4to. cloth extra. 12s. 6d. 
[Very shortly. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Mohammed Benani. A Story of To-Day. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth. ros. 62. 

The Author is an American gentleman resident in Tangiers whe lately went to Washington to expose the 
cruelties existing in Morocco under the protection of the Amezican flag. The Sultan of Morocco has, in 
consequence of these representations, demanded an entire abolition of the protégé system throughout his dominions. 


Hermosa ; or, In the Valleys of the Andes. By Mrs. J. E. Martin. 2 vols, 


crown 8vo. 128. 


Under the Stars and under the Crescent. By Epwin pe Leon. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 125. 


Raphael Ben Isaac. By Joun BrapsHaw. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 
Anchorage. By Mrs. FIetp. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 125. 
The Hundredth Man. By F. R. Srocxron. Post 8vo, cloth. 6s. (Forming 


New Volume of “ Low’s Standard Novels.”) 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE AND RIVINGTON, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. 





BY FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FORTY YEARS. By Ferpinanp ve Lesszps. 
Translated from the French by C. B. Prrman. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 








BY ANDREW A. ANDERSON. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS in a WAGGON in the GOLD 


REGIONS of AFRICA. By Anprew A. ANDERSON. With Iliustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR ‘OF + MUSIC AND MANNE RS.” 


MONARCHS I HAVE MET. By W. Bearry-Kiyastron, Author of 


* Music and Manners.” 2 vols, Demy 8vo. 24s. 





Lreur.-Cot. J. C. FIFE-COOKSON. 


TIGER- SHOOTING ‘in the DOON and ULWAR, and LIFE 


in INDIA. By Lieut.-Col. J. C. Frrs-Cookson. With numerous Illustrations, by E. Hospay, R.H.A., 
from Sketches by the Author. Large crown 8vo. 


Mason A. B. ‘ELLIS. 


THE TSHI- SPEAKING PEOPLES of the GOLD COAST 


of WES! AFRICA: their Religion, Manners, Customs, Laws, Language, &c. By A. B. Exits, Major, the 
lst West India Regiment, Author ot * ais The Land ot Fetish,” &c. Demy 8vo. With Map, 10s. 6d. 


y M ARG ARE tT STOKES. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN. ‘ART IN IRELAND. By Mancarer 


Strokes. With 106 Woodcuts. Crown 8 
*,* PUBLISHED for the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL | on EDUCATION. 


“BY C. B. AVELING, D.Sc. (Lond.) 


MECHANICS and CHEMISTRY, io men the Requirements of the 


Matriculation Examination of the University of London. By C. B. Avextne, D.Sc. (Lond.) and Fellow of 
University College, London. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


BY “ANDREE HOPE. 


CHRONICLES of an OLD INN ; or, a Few Words about Gray’s Inn. 


By Anvr&E Hore. Crown 8vo. 








BY nee A. ‘'B. ELL is, 


SOUTH AFRICAN SKETCHES. By A. B. E ts, Major, Ist West 


India Regiment, Author of “ The Tshi-speaking Peoples of nf Gold Coast of West Africa.” Crown 8vo, 





BY EUGENE MUNTZ. 
RAPHAEL : His Life, Works, and ‘Times, By Evcens Montz. Illustrated 


with about 200 Engravings. A New Edition, revised from the second French Edition by W. Armstronc, 
B.A. Oxon. Imperial 8vo. 





BY EMILY SHIRREFF. 


FRIEDRICH FROBEL: A Short Sketch of his Life, including Frébel’s 


Letters from Dresden and Leipzig to his Wife, now first ‘Transiated into English, By EmiLy SsIRRerr. 
Crown 8yo. 2s, 





BY DEVENDRA N. DAS. 


SKETCHES of HINDOO LIFE. By Devenpra N. Dis. Demy 8vo. 


BY Baron E. De MANDAT-GRANCEY. 


PADDY at HOME. By Baron E. pe Manpart-Grancey. Translated 


from the French. ‘Yhird Edition, in the press. Crown 8vo. 


BY C. J. RIBTON-TURNER. 


A HISTORY of VAGRANTS and VAGRANCY and 


BEGGARS and BEGGING. By C. J. Rinton- TURNER. With numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. 





BY J. B. DALY, LL.D. 


IRELAND in the DAYS of DEAN SWIFT. By J. B. Daty, 


LL.v. Crown 8vo. 5s, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “GREATER BRITAIN.” 


The PRESENT POSITION of EUROPEAN. POLITICS; or, 


Europe in 1837. By the Author of “Greater Britain.” Demy 8vo. 12s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lirep, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & Co's BOOKS. 











In November, crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 


By P. W. CLAYDEN, 
Author of ‘‘ Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist and Translator of the Bible,” &c. 


NEW WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. GC. HARE. 
In November, with Illustrations, crown 8vo., 10s.; or 2 vols. cloth limp, 10s. 6d. 


PARIS. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author of “Walks in London,” “Walks in Rome,” “Cities of Northern Italy,” &c. 





In November, with Illustrations, crown 8vo., 10s.; or 2 vols. cloth limp, 10s. 6d. 


DAWS NEAR PARIS. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author of “ Paris,” ““Walks in Rome,” “Walks in London,” &c, 





Will be ready in a few days, SECOND EDITION, with Portraits and Reproductions of Letters and Drawings, 
Imperial 8v0., 12>. 6d. 


A COLLECTION OF LETTERS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 


1847-1855. 


“The most charming letters that ever were printed.”—Daily News. 
“One of the most ane volumes of the last five-and- siccest years, laecomcistont Review. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Ready this day, price 1s. 6d. per volume, in half cloth; or 1s. in paper cover. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 2 vols. 


*,* A further Volume will be issued Monthly until the completion of the Edition. 





JESS. By H. Rmer Hacearp, Author of “King Solomon’s Mines,” “She: 
a History of Adventure,” &c. Third Edition, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


LIFE OF FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-Law, Grorcs C. 


Bompas, Editor of “* Notes and Jottings from Anima! Life.” With a Portrait. Crown 8vo., 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS FROM ANIMAL LIFE. By the late 


Frank BucKLAND. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH,” &e. 


Ready this day at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., post Svo. 


THE GAVEROC KS. 


By the Author of “Mehalah,” “John monn," “Court Royal,” &c. 


*,™* Messrs. SMITH, BLDER & C0. uill be happy to forward, post-free on 
application, a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS, containing LIST of WORKS 
by the most POPULAR MODERN WRITERS. 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Wartertoo Pract. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 








POOR NELLIE. By the Author of “My Trivial Life and Misfortune.” 


3 vols., post 8vo, 255. 62. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORTUNE. A Gossip with no Plot 


in Particular. By a Plain Woman. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


EPISODES IN A LIFE OF ADVENTURE; or, Moss from a 
Rolling Stone. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of “ Piccadilly,” ‘‘ Altiora Peto,” 
“* Haifa,” &c. Second Edition. Post 8vo, tos. 6d. 

HALF A CENTURY; or, Changes in Men and Manners. By 
ALEX. INNES SHAND, Author of ‘‘ Letters from West Ireland,” ‘‘ Fortune’s Wheel,” &c. 
8vo, 125. 6d. 

INSULINDE. Experiences of a Naturalist’s Wife in the Eastern Archi- 


pelago. By ANNA ForsBeEs. In one volume. 8vo. [Zn the press. 


SARACINESCA. By F. Marion CrawrorpD, Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,” 
*¢ Dr. Claudius,” ‘‘ Zoroaster,” &c. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CITY OF SARRAS. By U. AsHwortH TayLor. Crown 8vo. 
75. 6d. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By Sir Starrorp Henry Norrucorte, First 
Earl of Iddesleigh, G.C.B., D.C.L., &c. 8vo. 16s. 
THE FEELING FOR NATURE IN SCOTTISH POETRY. By 


Joun VEIrcH, Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow ; Author of 
‘* The History and Poetry of the Scottish Border,” &c. 2 vols., in half roxburghe binding, 


feap. 8vo, 15s. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE AND WORKS. Cabinet Edition. Printed 
from a new and legible type. In 24 volumes, crown 8vo, price £6. Each Volume, price 
5s.. may be had separately. 
NOVELS BY GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper Edition in Uniform Binding. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. Sold separately. 


ADAM BEDE, 3s. 6d.; THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, 3s. 6d.; FELIX HOLT, Tue Rapicat, 3s. 6d. ; 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 3s.; SILAS MARNER, 2s. 6d.; ROMOLA, 3s. 6¢.; DANIEL DERONDA, 


7s. 6€.; MIDDLEMARCH, 7s. 6d. 
Dedicated bu BWermission ta Wer [Host Gracious (Majesty the Queen. 
ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


By HELENA FaucitT, LApy MARTIN. New Edition, royal 8vo. With Portrait, 9s. 


POPULAR TALES AND FICTIONS: their Migrations and Trans- 
formations. By W. A. CLouston, Editor of ‘*‘ Arabian Poetry for English Readers,” 
“*The Book of Sindibad,” &c. 2 vols., post 8vo, in half roxburghe binding, 255. 


NOVELS BY L. B. WALFORD. New and Uniform Edition. 55. each. 
Mr. SMITH: A Part or nis Lire.—COUSINS.—PAULINE.—TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS.— 
DICK NETHERBY.—THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER.—HISTORY OF A WEEK. 

AT HOME IN FIJI. By C. F. Gorpon Cummine, Author of “ From the 
Hebrides to the Himalayas.” Fourth Edition, post 8vo. With Illustrations and Map. 
7s. Od, 

BY THE SAME, 


A LADY’S CRUISE IN A FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR. 8vo. With Illustrations and Map. 12s. 6d. 
FIRE FOUNTAINS. The Kingdom of Hawaii. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 
GRANITE CRAGS OF CALIFORNIA. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d, 

WANDERINGS IN CHINA. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 25s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by His Grace the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G,, and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By Montacuve SHEARMAN. With 


an Introduction by Sir RicHarp Wesster, Q.C., M.P. With numerous Illustrations from Drawings by 
STANLEY BERKELEY, and from Instantaneous Photographs by G. Mitcuett. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


[/n November. 


SOME OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE 


CANNING. Edited, with Notes, by Epwaxp J. STAPLETON. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


MYTH, RITUAL, AND RELIGION. By Anprew Lance. 2 vols. 


Crown 8vo. 21s. [Ready. 


JOHNNY NUT AND THE GOLDEN GOOSE. Done into English 
by Anprew Lang, from the French of CHARLES Devwin. [Illustrated by Am. Lynen. Royal 8vo. 
tos. 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges. (Ready. 


THE MARRIAGE OF NEAR KIN, considered with respect to the 


Law of Nations, the Result of Experience, and the Teachings of Biology. By Atrrep H. Hutu. Second 
Edition. Royal 8vo. ars. [Ready. 
AN INQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM. By Tuomas Kirkup, Author of 


the article on “ Socialism” in the “* Enclyclopedia Britannica.” Crown 8vo. ss. (J the Press. 


PICTURESQUE NEW GUINEA. By J. W. Linor, F.R.G.S. With 


50 Full-page Photographic Illustrations reproduced by the Autotype Company, strongly mounted on‘guards. 
Crown 4to. 425. [/n November. 


STUDIES IN NAVAL HISTORY: Biographies. By Joun Knox 
LauGuTon, M.A., Professor of Modern History at King’s College, London; Lecturer on Naval History at 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 8vo. ros. 6d. Ready. 


FROM A GARRET. By May KenpaLt, One Author of “That Very 


Mab.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 


DREAMS TO SELL: Poems. By May KenpaALt, One Author of “ That 


Very Mab.” Fep. 8vo. 6s. [/n a few days. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN: being an Account of his Further Adventures 


and Discoveries in company with Sir Henry Curtis, Bart., Commander John Good, R.N., and one 
Umslopogaas. By H. Ripgr HaGGarp. With 20 Full 


age Illustrations and 11 Vignettes in the Texts. 
Engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper from drawings by C. fr M. Kerr. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SHE: A History of Adventure. By H. Riper Haccarp. With Facsimiles 


of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various uncial Greek, Roman, Black-letter, and Early 
English Inscriptions thereon inscribed. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. By Epwna Lyatt, 


Author of “‘ Donovan,” &c. New Edition (Fifteenth and Sixteenth Thousand). Fep.8vo.ONng SHILLING, swd. 


WEATHER CHARTS AND STORM WARNINGS. By Rozerr 


H. Scott, M.A., F.R.S., Secretary to the Meteorological Council. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDS; or, the Ideal of Personal Development. By 


Sorntz Bryant, D.Sc. Lond. Mathematical Mistress in the North London Collegiate School for Girls. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE DOG: being a 
Manual of Canine Pathology. Especially adapted for the use of Veterinary Practitioners and Students. 
By Joun Henry Steet, M.R.C.V.S., A.V.D., Professor of Veterinary Science, Bombay Veterinary College. 

8vo. [Nearly ready. 

ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS: A Practical Manual of Telescopic 
Research adapted to Moderate [nstruments. Edited by J. A. Westwoop O iver, with the assistance of 


Messrs. MAUNDER, GruBB, GorE, DENNING, FRANKS, ELGER, BURNHAM, CAPRON, BACKHOUSE, and others, 
With several Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. fll the Press. 











EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY. By H. M. Gwarkin, M.A., Lecturer 


and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. [i the Press. . 


THE CHURCH AND THE EASTERN EMPIRE. By Rev. 


F. Tozer, M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. (ln the Press. 





Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
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RIGHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 








BY T. A. TROLLOPE. 
WHAT I REMEMBER. By Tuomas Apotpavs Trottorz. In two 


vols., demy 8vo., with Portrait, 30s. 

With reminiscences of early Wykehamist days, Oxford, Paris under Louis Philippe, Italy before the unification, 
and with letters and sketches of Miss Mitford, Walter Savage Landor, Charles Dickens, George Henry Lewes, Mrs. 
Barrett Browning, Wordsworth, George Eliot, Archbishop Whateley, Dean Milman, Sir Fredk. Lamb, Bishop 
Hinds, Garibaldi, John Peard, Prince Metternich, General Pépé, L. E. L., Colley Grattan, Mons. and Mde. Mohl, 
Guizot, Georges Sand, Thiers, Dannecker, Mde. Ristori, Madame Recamier, Chateaubriand, Mrs. Trollope, &c. 


BY THE PRINCESSE DE LIGNE. 
MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCESSE HELENE DE LIGNE. 


From the French of Lucien Perey, by Laura Ensor. , In two vols., large crown 8vo., 
with Portrait, 24s. 

*,* The Princess began her Memoirs in 1773,—she was then ten years old,—and the early part of the work is 
taken up by the relation of her Convent experiences’and education at the Abbaye-aux-Bois, and the latter part, after 
her marriage, deals principally with the events and Courts of Western and Central Europe, the Insurrection in 
Flanders, the Siege of Belgrade, the Battle of Jemappes, &c.; and also contains personal reminiscences of the 
Emperor Joseph II. of Austria, the Empress Catherine of Russia, Prince Poniatowski, Souvaroff, Marshal 


Laudon, &c, 
BY SIR DOUGLAS FORSYTH. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES OF SIR 
DOUGLAS FORSYTH, K.C.8.1, C.B. Edited by his Daughter, Eraen Forsyru. 

In demy 8vo., with Portrait on steel, and Map, 12s 6d. 
The more ‘mportant topics in the work are—Incidents of the Indian Mutiny; Diplomatic Mission to St. 
Petersburg; T.1.; Expeditions to Yarkund and Kashgar; A Visit to the Buried Cities of the Chinese Desert 


and a Mission w Mandalay, 
BY MISS PARDOE.’ 


THE COURT AND REIGN OF FRANCIS THE FIRST, 
KING OF FRANCE. By Ju.ia Parpor. A New Edition in three volumes, demy 
8vo., with Illustrations on steel, and voluminous Index, 42s. 

The illustrations to the above work comprise :—Francis the First (two portraits by Titian) ; Queen Eleanor ; The 
Emperor Charles the Fifth (two portraits by Titian); Duke of Bourbon and Constable of France (by Titian); 
‘The Chevalier Bayard; Henry the Kighth (by Holbein); Henry the Eighth embarking for France; Ignatius 
Loyola (by Wierix); Marguerite de Valois, Catherine de Médicis (two portraits); The Duchesse d’Etampes, Diana 
of Poictiers, The Duke of Alva (by S“aubert); Anas de Montmorency Constable of France, and Julia Pardoe. 
The cover of the book is from a design by Diana of Poictiers. 


BY LADY JACKSON. 
THE LAST OF THE VALOIS: and the Accession of Henry 


of Navarre, 1559-1589. By Catuerine Cuar.LorTe Lapy Jackson. In two vols., large 
crown 8vo., with Portraits on steel, 24s. 

The portraits to the above work comprise Henry III., Henry IV., Henry de Lorraine, Charles IX., Anne, Duc 
de Montmorency, Sully, the Chancelier de l’Hépitul, Gabrielle d’Estrées, and Catherine de Médicis. Lady Jackson's 
previous works on French history are “Old Paris,” “Court of France in the XVI. Century,” “The Old Régime,” 
“ French Court and Society,” and “ The Court of the Tuileries.” 


BY ARTHUR NICOLS. 
WILD LIFE and ADVENTURE inthe AUSTRALIAN BUSH 


By Artuur NICOLS, F.G.8., F.R.G.8., Author of “ Zoological Notes,” “ Natural History 
of the Carnivora,” &. In two vols. large crown 8vo., with eight Illustrations from 
Sketches by Mr. Joun NETTLESHIP. 

“It is not often,” says the Australasian, reviewing an advance copy of the work, “that we meet with a book 
on Australian life and scenery so accurately and carefully written as this. It is evidently the work of some one whe 
has been thoroughly familiar with the scenes, has lived the life, and known the personages he describes. It is a 
matter of fact narrative deriving no embellishment from the imagination of the writer, and presenting all the 
advantages and disadvantages of the pastoral pursuits in tue remote districts of Queensland, without exaggerating 
either. Mr. Nicole’s knowledge of natural bistory imparts additional interest to the work.” 


[Continued on next page. 


Lonpoy: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Ber Majesty the Queen. 
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RIGHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST—continuea. 


BY W. B. CHURCHWARD. 


MY CONSULATE IN SAMOA. With Personal Experiences of King 


Malietoa Laupepa, His Country, and His Men. By Witi1am B. Cuurcuwarp. In 
demy 8vo., 15s. 


Mr. Churchward was Acting British Consul at Apia, and Deputy-Commissioner for the Western Pacific. His 
vo'ume is the outcome of a four years’ sojourn in the Navigators’ Islands, aud is at the present moment the latest 
autuoritative work upon a subject of immediate political interest. 








BY ARCHIBALD BALLANTYNE. 
LORD CARTERET: A Political Biography. By Arcumatp Batian- 


TYNE, In demy 8vo., 16s. 


“The almost complete oblivion which covers the career of Lord Carteret, is one of the curiosities of Enclish 
political and historical literature. Few names were better known than his in the political world of hts own day ; 
no English statesman of his time had so wide an European reputation. ‘I teela prite’ the Eurl of Chatham once 
said, in the House of Lords, long softer Carteret was dead, ‘in declaring that to ms patronage, to his friendship 
and instruction, I owe whatever I am.’ Carlyle speaks of Carteret in the impersonal way in which he sometimes 
reveals his own opinions, as ‘ thought by some to be, with the one exception of Lord Chatham, the wisest Foreign 
Secretary we ever had.’ Horace Walpole reckoned that in all his life he had seen only tive great men, ani that 
the greatest genius of the five was Carteret. Chesterfield was by no means inclined to an iniulgent estimate of 
Carteret; yet, in the last days of Curteret’s life, Chesterfield wrote to his son, ‘ Lord Granville, they say, is dying. 
When he dies, the ablest head in England dies too.’”—Hztract from the Preface. = 


BY MISS WOTTON. 
WORD PORTRAITS OF FAMOUS WRITERS. Edited by 


Maset E. Worroy. In large crown 8vo. 

This work contains an acconnt of the face, figure, dress, voice and manner, of our best known writers 
ranging from Geoffry Chaucer to Mrs. Henry Wood—drawn in all cases, when it is possible, by their contemporaries. 

Amongst the Word Portraits are‘those of Addison, Austen, Bacon, D'Israeli, Charlotte Bronté, K. B. Browning, 
Burns, Burke, Byron, Campbell, Carlyle, Chaucer, Coleridge, Cowper, Crabbe, De Foe, Charles Dickens, Dryden, 
George Wliot, Fielding, Gay, Goldsmith, Hallam, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, Dr. Johnson, Keats, 
Kingsley, Charles Lamb, Lord Lytton, Macaulay, Marryat, Milton, T. Moore, Otway, Pepys, Pope, Be Quincey, 
Richardson, Rossetti, Walter Scott, Shakespeare, Shelley, Sheridan, Sydney Smith, Smollett, Southey, Spenser, 
Swift, Sterne, Thackeray, Anthony Trollope, Horace Walpole, Wordsworth, and many others. 


BY VINCENT CARLOIX. 
A GENTLEMAN OF THE OLDEN TIME. Frangois ve 


Sokpeaux, SirE DE VIEILLEVILLE, 1509-1571. © From the French of Madame 
C. Corcnet, by C. B. Pirman. In two vols., crown 8vo., 21s. 

The Memoirs of Marshal de Vieilleville, principally in the reign of Henry II. At the time when noblemen 
rarely took up the pen, they generally(had in their employ a secretary, at once a confidant and a friend, who 
wielded it for them. It was in this way that the mem»irs of De Guesclin, the Constable de Richemont, Bayard, 
and many others were prepared. These memoirs, written while the events they narrated were still fresh, and 
without any sort of affectation, are very valuable documents for the historian. Vincent Carloix, having been 
attached for six-and-thirty years to Vieilleville’s person, and having accompanied him in all his campaigns and 
travels, gives us the animated impression of his life which can only be derived from an eyewitness. The manuscripts 
came into the possession of Pére Griffet in the eighteenth century, after having been stowed away for nearly two 
centuries in the archives of a chateau.”—From the Introduction. 


BY COL. DAVIS. 
THE ENGLISH OCCUPATION OF TANGIERS, 1663-1684. 
Being the first volume of “The History of the Second Queen’s Royal Regimeut 
(now the Queen’s Royal West Surrey Kegiment).” By Lieut.-Colonel Jonny Davis, 
F.S.A., Author of “ Historical Records of the Second Royal Surrey Militia.” In 
royal 8vo., with Maps, Plans, and numerous Illustrations. Vol. I., 24s. 
*,* The Work is expected to be completed in Four Volumes, royal 8vo, 


BY CHARLES EDWARDES. 
LETTERS FROM CRETE. Written during the Spring of 1883. 


By Cuaries Epwarpes. In demy 8vo., lds. 





Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Strect. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Nev Majesty the Queen. 
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THe GRANNY LLaAw.. 


In 2 vols. large crown 8vo., with up vards of 80 Illustrations rom Sketches by the Author. 


VERESTCHAGIN: Painter, Soldier, Traveller. 


Leading incidents in the Life of Vasitt VERESTCHAGIN, the Painter, and including Travels in Central Asia, 
and Reminiscences of Tourgenieff and of General Skoleleff. ‘Translated by F. H. Peters, M.A. 


**Samarcand was saved byavolunteer. Verestchagin, the Russian, had obtained permission to accompany the 
army. He was not to fight; he was wanted only to explore ; but at once took up his revolver and laid his crayon 
aside. All the officers had been shot down, and the dispirited garrison were waiting for an order when the horde 
showed their faces above the parapet. The painter gave ti e needful word, and lea them to a charge that swept 
the battlements clear. For this he received the highest military decoration, the Cross of St. George. When all 
was over, the artist went back to his sketch-book; and it is to his labours we owe all our knowledge of this 
wonderful region. Verestchagin saw everything in ‘lL urkestan and set it down ; his paintings of this series are like 
a revelation of the life of anotner planet.” —From a leaaing article in ‘ The Daily News. 


*s* This Work has just been delivered to the Libraries and Booksellers. 


London: Richard Bentley and Son, Yew Burlington Street. 
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(Reduction trom one of the Mlustrations.) 


SCENES IN OUR OWN COUNTRY. 


“Mr. Hissey does good service in bringing to the notice of his tourist countrymen and women the 
too-much neglected beauties of their own land.” —Sfectator. 


weer 


Mk. HISSEYS NEW BOOK | OF HOME TRAVEL. 
A HOLIDAY ON THE ROAD. An Artist’s Wanderings in" Kent, Sussex, 


and Surrey. By JAMES JOHN Hissgey. In demy 8vo., with numerous Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Author, and engraved upon wood by GEORGE PEARSON. 18s. - 


The full-page illustrations, besides thirty others in the text, are :—Hurstmonceaux Castle; A 
Bit of Wild Surrey ; Old Inn at Poundsbridge in Kent; A Sussex Windmill ; In the heart of 
Sussex; A South Down Village, Alfriston; On the South Downs; A Relic of the Old 
Coaching Days; Bodiam Castle ; An Old Moated Manor House; Haunted ; On the Borders 
of Kent and Sussex; A Kentish Road; Leeds Castle, Kent. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


In demy 8vo., with Frontispiece. 145. 


A DRIVE THROUGH ENGLAND; or, a Thousand Miles of Road Travel. 


In demy 8vo., with twenty full-page Illustrations. 16s. 
ON THE BOX SEAT. From London to the Land’s End and Back. In 


demy 8vo., with sixteen full- “Page Illustrations. 16s. 





London ; Richard Bentley and Son, Wew Burlington Street, 
Pubiskers in Ordin-rp to Wer Majesty the Queen. 
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NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


ULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, 


for the cure of Nervous ExHAUSsTION AND Desiuity, have received Testimonials from 
three Physicians to Her Majesty the Queen, and over Forty Members of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London. 

The distressing symptoms of Nervous Exhaustion and Debility are speedily removed 
by means of PUL VERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, 
which are so arranged as to convey a powerful electric current direct to the affected parts, 
gradually stimulating and strengthening all the nerves and muscles, and speedily arresting 
all symptoms of waste and decay. 

Dr. Vines, Fellow of the Royal ‘College of Physicians, writes 19th September, 1885 :— 
“ Having used Mr. Pulvermacher’s Belts for many years, in the course of medical practice, I 
am in a position to speak ef their great value as a curative agent in cases of nervous disease 
or functional malady where electricity is likely to be serviceable. I am entirely convinced of 
their efficacy.” 

Dr. C. Handfield Jones, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital, says :— 
“JI am satisfied that Mr. Pulvermacher is an honest and earnest labourer in the field of 
science, and I think he deserves to meet with every encouragement from the profession and 
scientific men.” 

_Dr. Golding Bird, M.D., Physician, Guy’s Hospital, says :—‘‘I can hardly recommend 
Mr, Pulvermacher’s invention too strongly to the notice of my medical brethren.” 











For full Price List and Particulars, see new Pamphlet, “Gatvanism: Natoure’s Cuier 
ResToRER OF ImPpAIRED ViTAL Enercy.” Post free from 


PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


HOP BIT TERS. 


PUBLIC CAUTION. 


We warn our customers to guard themselves against spurious imitations of this famous 
Family Medicine. 

GENUINE HoYP BiTrTrEeRs 
Can only be had in square amber-coloured bottles, with GREEN HOP CLUSTER label on 
panel. See the words “ Dr. Soutz’s” blown in the glass, and the Company’s name engraved 
on Sixpenny Revenue Stamp. 


The Hop Bitters Company Guarantee 
the purity of Hop Bitters, and offer 


ONE <TEOVUSAND PYVOUNDS 


to any person or analyst who proves that they use a substitute for the finest Hops. Ask your 
friend who has tried HOP BITTERS, when every other medicine proved unavailing, what 
he thinks of this powerful remedy. Do not wait until sickness overcomes you, and renders 
you unable to follow your daily work, but have a bottle in the house ready for immediate use. 
It is the best and most profitable investment you ever made. Stuff put up in packets said to 
make Hop Bitters is a positive fraud, and tradesmen who sell such to the credulous and 
ignorant should be avoided. 


DIRECTIONS FOR TAKING HOP BITTERS.—Take from one to three table-spoonfuls 
three times a day, before or after meals (after for Dyspepsia), according to the age and constitution of the patient. 
Debilitated and weak persons, women and caildren, should begin with a teaspoonful in sweetened water, and increase 
as they get stronger or can bear it. 


To be had from all respectable Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the 
United Kingdom and Ireland. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


THE HOP BITTERS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


41, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
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Is Now Ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 





THE SECOND EDITION OF THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES 
W. P. FRITH, R.A. 


In two vols. demy 8vo., with two Portraits, price 3os., 


WITH ANECDOTES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF— 


The Duke of Wellington. 
George Eliot. 
Thackeray. 
Charles Dickens. 
Rogers. 

Lord Westbury. 
Macready. 

Henry Irving. 
Charles Mathews. 
Charles Kean. 
The Kembles. 
Nollekins. 
Mulready. 
Turner. 

John Leech. 
Cruikshank. 
Landseer. 
Wilkie. 

Maclise. 

Cousins. 

Etty. 

Sir J. Millais, R.A. 
Faed, R.A. 





Stone, R.A. 

Egg, R.A. 
Creswick. 
Sheepshanks. 
Boucicault. 
Sothern. 

Fechter. 

Madame Vestris. 
Jenny Lind. 
Mark Lemon. 
Tom Taylor. 
Mark Twain. 
Albert Smith. 
Samuel Lover. 

T. Moore. 
Douglas Jerrold. 
Dr. Doran. 
Shirley Brooks. 
Anthony Trollope. 
Dean Stanley. 
Serjeant Ballantine. 
Lord Dudley and Ward. 
Lord Lytton. 





Lord John Russell. 
Lord Palmerston. 
Count d’Orsay. 

Sir G. Cornewall Lewis 
Sir Alexander Cockburn 
Bishop Wilberforce. 
Sergeant Talfourd. 
Lady Burdett-Coutts. 
Lady Lonsdale. 
Rachel. 

Sarah Bernhardt. 

G. A. Sala. 

Wilkie Collins. 
Liston. 

Trelawny. 

Speaker Denison. 
Adelina Patti. 

Mr. & Mrs. Kendal. 
Mr. & Mrs. Bancroft. 
J. L. Toole. 

Ellen Terry. 

Mrs, Langtry. 
Celeste. 


And many other Persons of note and interest. 





Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Mer Majesty the Oueen. 
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NEW WORKS OF FICTION.) *: 













MR. NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL. A. 

r é 
MAJOR: AND MINOR. HI 
Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. In Three Vols., crown 8vo. Ohnated 
and wil 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. pont 
Y Magazi 
LADY GRACH. wid 
By the Author of “ East Lynne,” &. Now ready, in Three Vols., crown 8vo. = 7 
NOW READY. of ree 
of ap 
A FALSE POSITION. By G. M. Rosriys, Author of | mr 
“Keep My Secret.” In 3 Vols., crown 8vo. ou 


NOW READY. 


HER SON. By E. Werner. ‘Translated from the German | *™ 





by Curistina TyrreLu. In Three Vols., crown 8vo, ors 
NOW READY. pact 
PRECAUTIONS. By Lapy Marcarer Masenviz. In | ** 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. AUTH 
NOW READY. D 
THE MISSING RUBIES. By Saran Doupyey. In 2s 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. Bon 
NOW READY. f 
THE STORY OF A KISS. By Mrs. Wrynz, Author = _ 
of “A Horrid Girl,’ &. In Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
NOW READY. ( 
THE GOVERNMEN T OFFICIAL. In Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 
ALSO JUST ISSUED. K) 


THE RING OF GYGES. By |  Nowready, One Vol., post 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Cuartes Wentworta Liste. In One | A VILLAGE TRAGEDY. By 


Vol., crown 8vo., 6s. Marcaretr L. Woots. 


ALEXIA. By Etranor C. Price. Now ready, One Vol., post 8vo., 1s. 
In One Vol., crown 8vo., 6s. THE DANVERS JEWELS. 


POPULAR EDITIONS. 


Now ready, One Vol., crown 8vo., 6s. Now ready, One Vol., crown 8vo., 68., 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. 
By W. H. Matocs, Author of “The | DOCTOR CUPID. By Ruopa | 


+ Brovexton, Author of “Red as a Rose is 
New Republic. She,” “ Cometh up as a Flower,” &c. 


Now ready, One Vol., crown 8vo., 68, ee ee ee k 
A ROMANCE OF TWO Now ready, One Vol., crown 8vo., 68. 

WORLDS. By Mart Core.ur, Author | BORDERLAND. By Jxssiz 

of “ Vendetta!” &e. ForueErci.1, Author of “ The First Violin.” 


Lonpoy: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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A NEW MAGAZINE. 
Number 1!, Published Oct. |, Price 6d. 


ATALANTA. 


Epirep By L. T. MEADE ano ALICIA A. LEITH. 


— 


HIS Macazing, with Supplements, will 

consist of 64 pages monthly. It will be profusely 

Illustrated by Arti-ts of repute both here andin America, 

and will have on its staff many of the best known and 

most popular writers of the day. In the matter of 

paper, print, and general style of production, the 

Magazine will aim at the highest standard of excellence. 

A department of the Magazine to which special 

attention is invited will be the “ Atalanta Scholarship 

and Reading Union,” details of which are given in the 

first number. The general aim of the Union may be 

described as the encouragement of a systematic habit 

of recreative reading in English Literature, by means 

f of a plan which seeks to combine guidance, criticism, 
) 

















and reward, 
The following Authors and Artists are among the 





Contributors : 
AUTHORS. ‘ARTISTS. 
EDWIN ARNOLD. E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 
n H, RIDER HAGGARD, G. H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A, 
WALTER BESANT. FRANK DICKSEE, A.R.A. 
ANDREW LANG. , WALTER CRANE. 
MISS THACKERAY. HEYWOOD HARDY. 
MISS YONGE. G. DU MAURIER. 
n GRANT ALLEN. HARRY FURNISsS. 
REV. 8S. BARING-GOULD, M. ELLEN EDWARDS. 
AUTH R OF “ THE ATELIER GOKDON BROWNE, 
DU Lys.” KATE GREENAWAY. 
FRANCES M. PEARD, Cc. J. STANILAND. 
n F. ANSTEY. a&c, &c. de. &c. 








f Monthly, price 6d. Annual Subscription, 6s. ; or by post, 7s. 6d. 





MESSRS. HATCHARD’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Story by the Author of “ Madlle. Mori,” &c. 

THE FIDDLER OF LUGAU. By 
the Author of “A Child of the Revolution,” &c. 
With Six Illustrations by W. Ratston. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. 

A New Story by Frederick Langbridge. 

RIDER’S LEAP (A Story for Boys). 
By the Author of “ Nil Desperandum,” ‘ Peacock 
Alley,” &. With Eight Lilustrations by W. S. 
WoLien, Crown 8vo., 5s. 

New Story by Ismay Thorn.' 

A GOLDEN AGE, By the Author of 
** Pinafore Days,” “ Story of a Secret,” &, With Six 
Illustrations by Gorpon Browne. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

New Story by L. T. Meade. 

DADDY’S BOY. By the Author of “A 
World of Girls,” “Scamp and I,” &, With Six 
lllustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

New Story by Mrs. Molesworth. 

THE PALACE IN THE GARDEN. 
By the Author of “Carrots,” *“ Silverthorns,” &c, 
With Twenty-Five Illustrations by Harrier M. 
Bennett. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 


“Mrs. Molesworth has written several charming stories for chil- 
dren, but none more pleasantly conceived to rouss the wonder and 
admiration of her little readers than the tale of ‘ The Palace in the 
Garden.’ ""—Scotsman. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK.' 


Now Ready, royal 8vo., cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. 


EVERY GIRL’S ANNUAL for 1888. 
Eprrep sy ALICIA AMY LEITH. 

Serial Stories by the Author of “The Atelier du Lys,” Mrs. 
O'REILLY, CHRISTIAN BURKE, &c. 


Twelve ‘‘Studies of Great Poets,” by ELEANOR HamiitTon KineG 
and ALFRED HaGGaRD. 
With Twelve Plates in Sepia Tint, from original Drawings by 











A. J. Jounson, A. W. Cooper, W. G. R. Browne, C. T. GARLAND, 
WILLIAM Foster and GoRDON BRownNE, &c. &c. 





' London: HATCHARDS, 187, Piccadilly, W. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 
éeNew + LIST.* 





KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS. A 


Selection of some of the World’s Classics, 


uniquely and tastefully printed by the Knickerbocker Press, and offered as specimens, as well of artistic 
typography as of the best literature. 32mo., cloth extra, gilt top. 


y I.—Gesta Romanorum. Tales of the Old Monks. Edited by C. Swan. 3s. 6d. 
II.—Headlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey. By Tuomas Love Pzacock. 38. 6d. 


III.—Tales from Irving. First Series. 


IV.—Tales from Irving. Second Series. 


V.—The Book of British Ballads. 


With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 


Edited by S.C. Hatt. <A facsimile of the original edition, 


with illustrations by Creswick, Gilbert and others. 5s. 
5 VI.—The Travels of Baron Miinchausen. Reprinted from the early, complete edition. 


Very fully illustrated. 4s. 


. A. Sainte-Beuve. 358. 6 


quarto, cloth extra. 12s, 6d. 


Polo,” &c. 8vo, with 59 plans and illustrations. 


“Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost.” 


VII.—Letters, Sentences, and Maxims. By Lord Cu&stTerFIexp. With a Critical Essay by 
Cc d. 


VIII.—The Vicar of Wakefield. By Gotvsmrrn, ‘With the beautiful illustrations of Stothard. 4s. 
MAYO. Kaloolah. The Adventures of Jonathan Romer. By W. 8S. Mayo. The 


“Framazugda” edition. Reset and very fully illustrated by Alfred Fredericks, and handsomely printed in 


KNOX. Decisive Battles since Waterloo. A Continuation of Creasy’s “ Decisive 
Battles of the World.” By Colonel Toomas W. Knox, Author of the “ Life of Fulton,” “ Travels of Marco 

10s. 6d. 

, THE LAND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. A Series of Photogravure Representations 

of Scenes about the Home of Washington Irving, with Descriptive Letterpress and Notes. By 

J. L. Wituams. Together with a reprint of Irving’s “‘ Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” and Selections from the 


The Edition is limited to 600 Copies, Subscription Price, £3 3. 











KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, axp NEW YORK. 
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NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 


'" "CAPITAL: £2,000,000; SUBSCRIBED AND PAID UP, £500,000. 


LONDON : 40, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 





CHRISTIAN ALLHUSEN, Esq. E. F. HARRISON, Esg., C.S.I. 
LIONEL R. C. BOYLE, Ese. A. J. MACDONALD, Esq. 
W. W. CARGILL, Ese. SIR BENJAMIN C. C. PINE, K.C.M.G, 


GRANT HEATLY TOD-HEATLY, Esq. 


EDINBURGH: 23, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LOCAL BOARD FOR SCOTLAND. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR THOMAS CLARK, Bart., | JOHN FALCONER, Esq. (of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh. W.S.) 





BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


BADULLA } HONG KONG MADRAS NEW YORK SHANGHAI 
BOMBAY JAFFNA MAURITIUS PARIS SINGAPORE 
CALCUTTA KANDY MELBOURNE SAN SYDNEY 

COLOMBO KOBE NEWERA ELLIA FRANCISCO YOKOHAMA 














The Bank receives money on deposit, buys and sells bilis of exchange, makes telegraphic transfers, issues letters of 
credit and circular notes, forwards bills for collection, and transacts banking and agency business generally. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON Deposits. 
Fixed for 3, 4, and 5 months at 3 per cent. per annum.} 
Fixed for 6,7, and 8 months,, 4 ,, o 
Fixed for9to12 months ,, 44 ,, me 
Fixed for over 12 months , 5 ,, o 
Interest paid half-yearly—31st March and 30th September. 

Current Accounts opened and cheque bookssupplied. Interest at 2¢ per cent. per annum allowed on the minimum 
monthly balance, if not below £100. Advances made against approved banking securities. Pay and pensions 
drawn, insurance premiums, club subscriptions, and other periodical payments, made at a uniform commission of 4 
per cent. Securities bought, sold, and received for safe custody from constituents of the bank. Interest and 
dividends collected. Drafts issued upon the Bank’s Eastern Branches at current rates free of commission. Bills 
collected or negotiated, and every description of exchange business conducted. The fullest information can be 
obtained by application at any of the Branches and Agencies, or at the Head Office. 

GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Secretary. 


THE PATENT 


“CHAMPION” BUTTON FOR GLOVES. 


The object of this invention is to facilitate, by simple means, the Buttoning of GLOVES. 
THESE ILLUSTRATIONS SHOW; THE z 


“CHAMPION” BUTTON 
7 WHEN ATTACHED TO GLOVES. in 
UNFASTENED AND FASTENED. 

The “CHAMPION ” Glove Button 

Is double-locking, 

Is very simple and easy in its action, 

Is neat in appearance, 

Does not enlarge the Button-holes, 

Fastens securely, 

And never breaks the finger-nails. 

It is an easy thing to pass a button half-way through the button-hole, but it is difficult to 
get the materials over the other half, especially in FASTENING THE SECOND GLOVE. 
The “CHAMPION” BUTTON obviates this difficulty. 

“Ladies who are dissatisfied with buttons for gloves may find the “Champion” Button a useful substitute. It 


appears to us more simple and more easily fastened and unfastened than most of the clasps which have been invented 
to take the place of buttons.”— The Graphic, Oct. 3, 1845. 


N.B.—Ask for Gloves fitted with the Patent Champion Button. 


Retail of all Hosiers, Drapers, & Glovers ; Wholesale only, 97, Wood St., London, E.C. 
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CHARLES BURNET & CO,’S NEW BOOKS. 








Now ready, crown 8vo., price 5s. 
THE LIGHT OF THE AGES. 
(Asta, AFRICA, EvROPE.) 

By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


This Volume forms an Introduction to the 
Series on “ Christ and Christianity,” and is a 
“bird’s-eye,” view of the “ Religious Con- 
sciousness of Mankind,’ as exhibited in the 
chief Religions of the World before Christ. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“JOSEPH, THE PRIME MINISTER.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo., price 5s. 
THE SCOTTISH PULPIT. 
From the Reformation to the Present Day. 


By the Rev. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 
Author of “ David, King of Israel,” &c. &c. 


Early in November, in crown 8vo. 


LOVE, the FULFILLING of the LAW. 


Extracts from the Writings and MSS. of the late 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


Selected and Arranged by his Daughter, 
A. ©. Macteop. 


Just ready, Illustrated, crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d- 
FIGHTING THE SEA. 
Or, WINTER AT THE LiFEe-Savine STATION. 
By EDWARD A. RAND. 


Now ready, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


HER GENTLE DEEDS. 
By SARAH TYTLER, 


New Edition, crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
THE 


OLD LIEUTENANT AND HIS SON. 
By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
With Illustrations by Manoyey. 


New Edition, square 8vo., cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
THE GOLD THREAD. 
A Story For THE Youna. 
By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


With Illustrations by J. MacWurrrer, 
J.D. Watson, and Gourtay STEEL, 


Second Edition, now ready, in crown 8vo., 
price 38. 6d. 


JOSEPH, THE PRIME MINISTER. 
By the Rev. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 





The Half-Hour Library 
Travel, Nature, & Science 


Handsomely bound and beautifully Illus- 
trated, nearly a thousand Illustrations in each 
Volume. 


“ Without exception the most suitable books for gift- 
books.” 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 
HALF-HOURS with a NATURALIST. 
Rambles near the Seashore. 
By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


HALF-HOURS in FIELD & FOREST. 
Chapters in Natural History. 
By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


HALF-HOURS in THE HOLY LAND 
Travels in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. 


By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
HALF-HOURS in THE FAR NORTH. 


Life amid Snow and Ice. 


HALF-HOURS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Among the People and Wonders of India. 


HALF-HOURS IN THE WIDE WEST. 


Over Mountains, Rivers, and Prairies. 


HALF-HOURS IN THE FAR SOUTH. 
The People and Scenery of the Tropics. 


HALF-HOURS IN THE DEEP. 
The Nature and Wealth of the Sea. 


HALF-HOURS in the TINY WORLD. 


Wonders of Insect Life. 


HALF-HOURS IN WOODS & WILDS. 
Adventures of Sport and Travel. 


HALF-HOURS IN AIR AND SKY. 


Marvels of the Universe. 


HALF-HOURS UNDERGROUND. 


Volcanoes, Mines, and Caves. 


HALF-HOURS AT SEA. 
Stories of Voyage, Adventure, and Wreck. 


HALF-HOURS IN MANY LANDS. 


Arctic, Torrid, and Temperate. 





London: CHARLES BURNET & Co., 9, Buckingham Street, Strand. 
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™ DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. 
> Fennings’ Children’s Powders Prevent Convulsions, > 4 
w~” ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. "Ti FENNINGS 


PUNT TINGS eae :LUNG HEALERS 
4 4 
CHILDREN’S POWDERS. © coisis"iatos" iris", 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. [1 solid in Boxes at 18. 1¢d. and 2s. 94., with 

=| Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, or anything injurious =| directions,sent post-free for 15 stamps. Direct 
to a tender babe. to ALFRED FenniInGs, West Cowes, I.W. 

=L Sold in stamped boxes, at 1s. 1¢d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with —L The largest size boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps 


ons full directions. Sent post-free for 15 stamps. == post-free), contain three times the quantity 
Direct to ALFRED FENNINGs, West Cowes, 1. W. of the small boxes. 


zZ Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains z Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY’S 

@ valuable Hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. O DOCTOR. Sent post-free, 13 -tamps, 

» Ask your Chemist for a rrEE Copy. . Direct, A. Fennines, West Cowes, 1. W. 

FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post-free on application by letter 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


Roamer SQOHWEHITZERS COCOALINA 


ANTI-DYsPEPTIO Cocoa, OR CHOCOLATE PowDER. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted. 


Tue Facutty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
Breakrast, LUNCHEON, or SuPPEz, and Invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 
Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., 
and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with Boiling water. Keeps for years in all Climates. Palatable 
without Milk. A teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
CocoaTmwa possesses remarkable sustaining — and is specially adapted frr 
early Breakfast. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocara. in air-tight tins. at 12. Ad. Se. Ke Rd. br, 


ee 
Corus, hard or soft, and Bunions may be removed, and Enlarged Toe-Joints may 
be reduced, by the use of the New French Oorn Plaster. The Sole Importer 
and Proprietor is M, F. THOMPSON, Homeopathic Chemist, 17, 


Gordon Street, Glasgow, from whom the Plaster may be bad, in 
FOR THE WEARY packets, by post, for 14 stamps. Those who are troubled with the discomfort 


of Corns or Bunions will be glad to have attention calied to this remedy, as it 
removes pain very speedily. It is thin as silk, and comfortable for the foot.— 
* (Signed) Lady Maude —— 


a BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. is 
@OLD MEDAL BARES. PARIS, 1878. 
6 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


& 
Every Packet bears the Fac-simile A ° 
of his Signature, 
f~ - 





















































CURES OF ASTHMA, CoUGHS, AND DISEASES OF THE A CURE FOR ALL !! 


CHEST BY 





HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT 


: / J VER BIN Possessed of this REMEDY, every Man may 
For YounG anp OLp. be his own Doctor. it may be rubbed into 
G, M. TWEDDELL, Esq., F.R.S., Author of “Shakes- any internal 
pere’s Times,” &c., Stokesley, Yorkshire, writes :— the System, oo a0, to renh " y 80 
‘*T have always oe aos ae ~~ Complaint, By these means, it cures Sores 
to myself, my wife, and children in difficulty o ; 
breathing, coughs, and affections of the ion 3,4) Uleers in the THROAT, a, wv 
and witnessed their good effects on friends who|| SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallible 
were asthmatical.”—(Signed) G. M. TWEDDELL. Remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Con- 
“ ” , ’ 
They “act like Ss charm,” and taste |) tracted or Stiff Joints, GOUT, REEUMATISM, 
Price ls, 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, of all Druggists. |}and all Skin Diseases. 
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THE AGRA BANK, LimIrTep. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1883. 





CAPITAL, £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £200,000. 
| Head Office:—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


Branches in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, 


Lahore, Shanghai, Hongkong. 


Current accounts are kept at the Head Office on the terms customary with London Bankers, and Interest allowed 
when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 


its received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application. 


issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the branches of the Bank free of extra charge; and 
Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 


Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and Loans, and the safe 
custody of the same undertaken. 


Interest Drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and India, transacted. 





FOR SALE, HIRE, * CRAMER'S 


CRAMER'S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
EXHIBITION MODELS—SILVER MEDAL. 


In American Walnut Cases, from 25 Guineas. 
In Black and Gold Cases, from 28 Guineas. 


Cottages in all Cases, from 46 Guineas. 
lron-framed Upright Grands, from 55 Guineas. 
5 ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 








Regent Street. W.: Moorgate Street, E.C. 





EERING’S GOLD MEDAL 


(PARIS, 1878) 


HERRY BRAND Y. 
Exported to all parts of the World. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
PETER F. HEERING, 
COPENHAGEN. 
Established 1818. NINE PRIZE MEDALS. 


Parveyor by Special Appointments to the Royal Danish and 
Imperial Russian Courts, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 














DOLBY’S PATENT 


BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the 
“extraction” of every particle of nourishment from meat of all 
kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing gravy, 
which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and unsavoury pre- 
served extracts of meat now often resorted to for want of a simple 
apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and gravies at home. The 
inner vessel is of porcelain. 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Chemist, or 
post free for 4s., 5s., and 6s. 6d., for the first Three Sizes, from 
"WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 





LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM 








r 





COOPER COOPER & CO. 


Sell. the finest I'BA the world produces at 3s. a Pound; and Magnificent TEAS at 2s. 6d. and 2s, 
a Pound; as supplied to Princes, Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, Barons, and the County Families of the United 


Kingdom. Samples and Book about TEA post-free on application to 


COOPER COOPER & CO, 


CHIEF OFFICE:—50, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS. 


63, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 35, STRAND (Near Charing Cross), W.C. 268, REGENT 
CIRCUS, W. 7, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 334, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., LONDON. 
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(A SIMPLE VEGETABLE EXTRACT,) 
OCCASIONALLY A 


As a Laxative, Stomachic, Blood, Brain, Nerve, 
Bile or Liver Tonic, it will be found invaluable for creating 
and sustaining a natural action of the Stomach and Biliary 
Secretions. 

In a word—‘* ENO'S VEGETABLE MOTO” is mild, effective, 
and agreeable, and lasting without force or strain in 
Indigestion, Biliousness, Sick-headache, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Suppressed Gout, Head-affections, Nervousness, Sleeplessness from 
Liver derangement, Flatulence, Wind on the Stomach, and at the com- 
mencement of Coughs and Colds. Blood Poisons and their kindred 
evils, are prevented and cured by the use of the VEGETABLE 
MOTO anv ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 

A regular action of the Excretory organs of the body is produced 
by natural means; for distinctly understand, it is impossible fora 
single tissue of the body to be kept in order if the effete or poisoned 





DUTY. "substances are not got rid of by a natural and healthy action of the 
Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and reason ; Liver, Bowels, and Skin. 
Workest thou well to-day for worthy things; The healthiest occasionally suffer temporary derangement of the 
Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season, Stomach and Liver—with ENU’S VEGELABLE MOTO and ENO’S 
Need'st not fear what hap so ever it brings FRUIT SALT you can always relieve, and never do harm; little may 


be needed, but still, when you have a simple and prompt assistance, many dangerous forms of disease may be 
arrested and removed at the outset, for this is the time or chance. ENO’S FRUIT SALT and VEGETABLE 
MOTO should always be kept in every bedroom and every travelling trunk, ready for any emergency. 

A GENTLEMAN writes: “The ‘Motos’ are of exceptional value. I have never known them fail in taking away 
my headache; they act on the bowels in just twelve hours; the pain passes away, and I feel quite well. There is 
nothing drastic or any discomfort in using them.—X. Y. Z., Hastings, 1886.” 

My Dear Sir,—I have taken many antidotes during my life to cause an action on the bowels, but the general 
effect of your ‘* Vegetable Moto” is happier in more ways than one; I find them gentle and corrective in their action, 
and in some mysterious way helpful alike to the stomach and liver. I like to have them always at hand.—Yours, 
“N. B. C.,” Strand, W.C., September 13th, 1886. 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, PRICE 1s. 1#d.; POST FREE, 1s. 3d. 


PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


NUDA VERITAS 


HAIR RESTORER. 


OR Twenty-One Years this preparation has been known to the Fashionable World as 
superior to all others. 

Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most effectual, harmless, and 
permanent Restorer. 

It is not a dye, but after a few days’ use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its 
original colour. 

Wuda Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, removes danrutf, and is a matchless dressing. Its use defies detection. 


In Cases, 10s. 6d. each. Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, etc., from whom Circulars may be lad. 


AGENTS— 
R, HOVENDEN & SONS, 31 & 32 Berners St., W., and 91-95 City Road; E.C., London. 











MPLE BAR. 


} WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED “BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY.” 





) No. 324, rom NOVEMBER, 1887. 
ART. CONTENTS. PAGE 
I, Loyatty Grorce. Cuars. XVI-XX. . . , . 289 
II. Lorp Carteret R ‘ : ‘ . . ‘ . 
III. In an Otp Cuarrau ‘ ‘ . ° ‘ , . 3835 
IV. Tue Romance or History.—II. Locutet. , ‘ . 3849 
V. La DEMANDE INDISCRETE . ° : : ‘ ‘ . 363 
‘ VI. Tue Porice 1x France unper Lovis THE FIFTEENTH . 364 
VII. “ Memory Sam” , , ; . ; ‘ , . 871 
VIII. A Secret. ‘. : . ; . ° ‘ e . 3881 
IX. Looxine Bacxwarp . . . , ° ‘ : . 3889 
X. PARAPHRASE FROM BERANGER . , : ; : . 402 
XI. Litre Wasp . ; ‘ , , ; . : . 403 
XII. An Otp Man’s WIFE ‘ , ; . 410 


XIII. Netuma: A Prrvcess or Russia. (Conclusion) . . 412 





WX ‘| di e |IROWLANDS’ 

9 beantifies the complexion, eradicates freckles, 

}] sunburn, redness, etc., and renders the skin . 

i , fair, smooth and delicate. 4s. 6d. per bottle; 
half bottles at 2s. 3d. 


known for nearly 100 years as the best and safest preserver, restorer and beautifier yy 
ot the hair; it is warranted free from any lead, mineral or poisonous ingredients, 
will keep fresh and sweet in the hottest climate, and has a most delicate and 


nt bouquet of roses; it is especially recommended for childrem as forming} 


asis of a beautiful head of hair, and can now be also had in a @) D oO N T oO 
GOLDEN COLOUR, 


hich, after great time and trouble, has been specially prepared for the use off whitens the teeth, preveats and arrests decay, 
kden-haired children and also for fair_or grey-haired adults. Sizes 3s. 6d. ;Jstrengthens the gums, and gives a_ pleasing 
; 1s, Gd. equal to 4 small; and 2ls. Ask anywhere for ROWLANDs’ articles,Jfragrance to the breath. Buy no Odonto except 
of 20, Hatton Garden, London, and avoid imitations under similar rames. ROWLANDS’. 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MSS, must be addressed, post-paid, to the EDITOR of Tempie Bar, 8, New 

Burlington Street, London, W. Every MS. should bear the Name and Address of the 

Writer (not necessarily for publication), and be accompanied by postage stamps for its 

return in case of non-acceptance. Every care will be taken, but the Editor, or the 

Publishers cannot be responsible for accidental loss. MSS. should be written in a clear 

hand on one side of the paper only, and the leaves should be fastened together, and 

4 paged. Porrry.—From the large number of Poems received every month, it is 

impossible to return them. A copy should be kept, as rejected Poems are destroyed. 

i CORRESPONDENCE.—All articles sent are carefully considered, but it is impossible to 
advise beforehand what subjects are likely to meet with acceptance. 


The BACK NUMBERS of Temple Bar (with a few exceptions), are to be obtained, 
price 1s. each. Most of the Volumes (of which there are Three in each Year) can also be 
obtained, price 5s. 6d. each. Covers for binding the Numbers, price 1s. each. 


The Inland, European, and North American postage of TEMPLE Bar is usually 24d. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON,NEW BURLINGTON ST., LONDON. 


PARIS: GALIGNANI, 224, Ruz pg Rivot1; H. LOCKE, Rus pz Duras, 
NEW YORK: WILLMER & RODGERS. CAPE OF GOOD HOPE: J.C. JUTA, 
MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, and BRISBANE: G. ROBERTSON. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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Friedrichshall 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilution is avoided, 
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CuapTer XVI. 


4 LEVEN, twelve, one, two, three. 

Mrs. Coode had heard every hour strike, measuring its 

length by each tick of the clock. Would the night never end ? 
Would Roger never come? 

Where could he be? What could have happened to him? 
Angry suspicion had long since given place to sickening alarm ; 
a thousand fears took possession of her. Foul deeds of violence, 
murder, stories of press-gangs, ran through her mind, making 
her heart sink, and her knees give way. Not for two minutes 
could she remain still. From window to door, from door to 
window, to and fro, to and fro she was constantly moving. Out 
into the darkness she would peer in the hope of being able to see 
something. Vain! vain! The mantle of night hung heavy and 
black as though a wall shut out all from her. Then she would 
strain her ears trying to catch some sound, until the clock’s tick 
and the thud thud of her beating heart deafened her. 

Early in the night, when indignation and anger had been 
uppermost, Mrs. Coode had undressed and gone to bed; but, as 
the hours wore on, to lie still became impossible. She had got 
up and re-dressed; had gone downstairs; wandered about; 
opened the front door, giving way to a sudden inclination to run 
out and seek him, and then overcome by the emotion attending 
this excitement, she had tottered back to sink into the nearest 
chair, feeling that her trembling limbs would not support her. 
Half-past three! The clock had just struck the half-hour ; 
VOL, LXXXI, U 
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soon if would be four! At five, daylight would begin. That 
thought brought a momentary ray of comfort. When it was 
light she could go out—out! Out where ? 

A groan of helplessness was her answer. Mechanically she 
drew a chair over to the empty grate, in front of which she sat 
down ; and, with her head bowed, and her hands slowly rubbing 
her knees, she continued rocking herself to and fro. 

Worn out in mind and body, the monotony of the movement 
soothed her ; there was a snatch of forgetfulness, out of which she 
started to think the minutes had been hours. 

What was that? Footsteps, voices! Quick as thought she 
had put down the candle where its light should not be seen. 
Already through her ears had fallen a blow which had smitten 
her ; the voice was Roger’s voice. He was singing : 


“Very good song and very well sung, 
Jolly companions every one, 
Put your hats on to keep your heads warm, 
A little more liquor will do us no harm.” 


For days that tune and those words were to haunt her; at 
moments when she most desired to forget them, making her 
thoughts, her prayers, all she said keep time to their rhythm. 
Through the crevice made by the carefully-drawn-back blind, Mrs. 
Coode could discern the outline of two figures. There was a pause, 
an unintelligible jargon of sound, some words of caution in a voice 
low but distinct and clear, and a rambling, thickly-spoken, effusive 
farewell from Roger. At length the house door was clumsily 
opened and noisily shut again, there was a stumbling up the 
stairs, all was still, then: the floor shook, and the window and 
furniture rattled. The occupant of the adjoining room had either 
flung himself heavily on the bed or had fallen down. 

Startled by the noise Mrs. Coode’s first impulse was to see what 
had happened. She made a step forward and then stopped. The 
bridge which separated her from the past of twenty years she had 
just crossed again, and he in there—come back—was her spend- 
thrift, company-loving, dissolute husband, not her carefully- 
brought-up, well-disciplined, faultless son. 

Her head was drawn up, her figure seemed to grow more erect ; 
she took the candle, and with firm step walked to the next room. 
There, stretched on the bed, dressed as he had come in, lay Roger. 
Already he had fallen into a heavy sleep. Holding the candle so 
that its light should fall full upon his face the mother stood 
—her eyes fixed on her son—then she turned and went out, her 
face ashen pale, her features sharp and set, her figure shrunken 
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and bowed down, with the trembling limbs and tottering steps of 
a decrepid old woman. 

Uncertain as to how the door was left, she went down to see 
that the latch was properly fastened, and while trying it her 
quickened ear caught the sound of voices. Two persons—a man 
and a woman—were evidently talking near in lowered tones. She 
listened with more strained attention, then crept into the parlour, 
and, through the window, her eyes getting accustomed to the 
greyness which precedes the dawn, she saw Ned Hockaday and 
Loyalty standing together, conversing earnestly. The words they 
said she could not catch by any possibility, but she saw Loyalty 
stretch out both her hands, Ned seize them, and try to draw her 
tohim. There was a momentary struggle, and then Loyalty, free- 
ing herself, turned and ran swiftly away, and Ned, after seeming 
to watch her out of sight, walked on in the opposite direction. 

“T must set to, and make myself a cup o’ tea.” 

Mrs. Coode said these words in a voiceless whisper ; uttering 
them as if to impress upon herself the necessity for immediate 
care. What she last recollected was looking stealthily out of 
the window. Now she was standing in the little kitchen with no 
clear remembrance of how she came there. 

“My head’s all of a miz-maze,” and she pressed her forehead 
with her hand, “and there’s the day, that'll have to be got through, 
before me.” 

The necessary movements—making the fire and getting the water 
to boil—seemed a respite from the weight which pressed so heavily 
on her; and then, her preparations completed, Mrs. Coode sat 
down, drank the tea, which refreshed her body, and remained 
sitting trying to get warm before the fire, into which she gazed 
with hot dry eyes, while her heart felt heavy and hard as stone. 
She had lived sixty-three years, and for the first time she was 
tasting the bitterness of trouble. Hitherto the sorrows she had 
been called on to endure had rather elevated her. She had sat 
apart, exalted by sufferings “sent her from above,” responding, to 
the sympathy of those who sought to comfort her, with platitudes 
of “bowing to the rod,” “knowing the Hand that smote,” “ sub- 
missive to the will of the Lord,” supported by the consciousness 
that she should not be left “to sorrow without hope,” and 
thankful with proud humility “ that He who had afflicted knew in 
Whom she placed her trust.” 

But in the misery which had now overtaken her, where could 
she look for aid, to whom could she go? 

Not to that God whose protection for her son, so much better 
than others she might name, she had hitherto all but claimed. 
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Through all the watches of that past night never once had her 
eyes looked up, or her lips breathed a prayer. The resentment, 
bitterness, hatred, which her roused suspicions had induced, 
seemed to rob her of every spark of religious consolation, and 
when, later on, terror and anxiety took the place of anger, she 
still remained cold and dry. 

What had she done? What had she done? That was the 
thought which mostly occupied her, for, having heretofore 
taken her blessings as merited rewards, she naturally inferred 
that she must in some way have incurred the displeasure of the 
Lord. 

Scanning her actions to find some duty omitted, some obser- 
vance left undone, she made a retrospect of the years since Roger 
was a child, tracing him step by step, from boy to lad, from lad 
to man, and never, in one instance, had he caused her anxiety or 
pain, except through his intimacy with Loyalty George. Yes, 
she it was who was driving him to destruction, she the fatal 
instrument to drag him down to ruin. During the years of recent 
absence, while the mother was daily growing more secure, they 
were cheating, deceiving her; she plotting, planning, building 
castles in the air, and they laughing to see her so blind. Her 
seared heart swelled that such treatment should come from her 
son, but the treachery of Loyalty shook her like a reed. A 
Nemesis in her fury, she called down imprecations on the girl’s 
head, turning in her vengeance towards the direction of the Cot, 
over which the rosy dawn was slowly breaking. 

The blush of coming day could just be seen over the stretching 
headlands, the light began to creep, the sea that had looked grey 
deepened into blue. Balls of cloud undid their fleece to spread 
themselves and steal along the cliffs. Afar a thread of light ran 
like a silver zone around the horizon, and gazing at this new-born 
glory stood the object of Hephzibah Coode’s hatred, the evil genius 
of her son, Loyalty George, her nature responding to, without 
comprehending why she was stirred by the sight of, this oft-seen 
mystery. Unknown to herself, the girl’s impressionable tempera- 
ment answered to the varied moods of her surroundings. She 
was pensive, sad, gay, boisterous, as nature smiled or frowned. 
The fantastic rocks, the many-coloured cliffs, the clouds, the sky, 
the ever-changing sea, dumb to others, to her spoke in language 
she could understand. 

With one knee resting on a hollowed rock called the Smuggler's 
Seat, Loyalty’s cheek leaned upon the grass-covered mound 
which gave it shelter. Her body was weary, but her thoughts 
too active to allow of any inclination to sleep. The night had 
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been full of excitement, bringing emotions into play, the existence 
of which she had hitherto never guessed at. 

Up to now her lament had often been that Roger wasn’t in 
his ways more like the men she lived among. She had wished 
she could see him at the “ Cat and Fiddle” or the Cot, doing as 
others did there. How they took their pleasure, or the condition 
they were in, in no way affected her; it seemed only natural in 
men that they should get drunk, quarrel and fight, and make fools 
of themselves; but the experience of the past night had taught 
her another lesson, and as its different incidents came back, she 
pressed her fingers to her eyes, and forced them into her ears as 
if the recollection of her shattered idol was agony to her. Over 
her stole a tenderness towards Mrs. Coode such as she had never 
felt before, and involuntarily she breathed a prayer that the 
mother had not seen her son. Poor child! how she had laboured 
to spare the mother that sight; and for the sake of that respect- 
ability, only valued as connected with them, what pains she had 
been at to screen Roger from the possible observation of his 
neighbours. Across the ferry, so that they might get him home 
by the Lees instead of through the village, she had insisted they 
should go. To Ned Hockaday this task had fallen: Ned, who after 
wandering about wretched and desperate, returning to the Cot 
for a last farewell, found himself talked into undertaking the safe 
convoy of his rival home. At a distance Loyalty had dogged 
their steps, and, after watching Roger go in, she had joined Ned 
as seen by Mrs. Coode from her window. 

Returning by the same way she had enlisted the services of 
Dunchy, who confessed himself “altogether cabobbled” by the 
manner in which she was “agoin’ on in.” 

“Why, in the name o’ goodness, how ever did ’ee get over and 
back agen ?” exclaimed the old man, after he had given proper 
vent to his surprise at seeing her. 

“T watched ’ee from back there push off, ’cos I kept pretty well 
up with ’em all the ways, and then I run so fast as legs ’ud carry 
me down to the ford, and I crossed back by the same.” 

“You’m dreenin’ wet to the skin then.” 

“No, I ain’t,” and she pushed him back while wringing the 
water from her woollen skirts. 

“°Tis a crownin’ mercy you bain’t drownded,” and Dunchy 
shook his head reprovingly. 

“Drownded! why, ’ceptin’ in one place the water wasn’t more 
than up to so,” and she put her hand to her knee; “’sides, whyshould 
I be drownded more than scores that’s crossed afore with kegs and 
tubs ’pon their backs? I’s often been down to shew’em the way.” 
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“Iss, iss,” said Dunchy discontentedly, “ but they’s all together 
differ’nt from you; they’s hasn’t been brought up like females is.” 

“And have 1?” she said bitterly. “Oh, Dunchy, why hadn’t 
I got a mother like she up there, to teach me things proper, and 
what ’tis right for maidens to do!” 

Dunchy stared at her. ‘ Well, ’m blamed!” he said, after an 
instant’s pause. “ You beats cock-fightin’, you do! Why, I thought 
for to see ’ee jumpin’ out o’ yer skin for joy. Roger down to Cot, 
and carryin’ on with Hockaday and they: swearin’ and singin’ 
and cussin’ and jokin’, til’ I laughed like a piskie, I was that 
o’erjoyed thinkin’ how pleased you'd be.” 

“No,” she said, with a shiver as of pain. “Id ha’ gived 
anything to get un away; I couldn’t abear to see him doin’ like 
them other men. “Tis as if I’d dragged un down, Dunchy, that’s 
what cuts meso. I know now what his mother means; ’tis true 
what she says,” and Loyalty’s head drooped low, “I’m no fit to 
mate with such as he.” 

“Th’ ole Jezebel!” exclaimed Dunchy indignantly. “Let her 
look to her precious son, now ; as drunk as a lord he is, or David's 
sow; and as for that, he was three sheets in the wind when I 
first took un across here. He’d been passin’ the evenin’ else- 
wheres, and had well bowsed up his gib afore ever he reached the 
Cot.” 

“Twas up to Lucas Rowe’s he’d been; his mother tooked him 
there.” 

Dunchy laughed softly. 

“Awh! Well, then, all I wishes is that his mother could ha’ 
heered what I’d to say about Phoebe. Us talked about you, he 
and me, and us talked about she; and Maister Roger Coode knows 
what I thinks ’bout one and t’other. He listened. He’s a stiff- 
necked ’un, but I noted un suckin’ it all in, and ’twasn’t blame 
that fell to your share, Loyalty ; you knows that, don’t ’ee ?” 

She nodded in reply. 

“‘No, no,” he added, “ we was always chums; what one swore 
t’other ’ud stick to, eh?” 

“And by that reason you must stick by me now, and find out 
whether his mother or any about knows, and whether they who 
met him is makir’ a talk of it; that’s my fear.” 

“No;” and Dunchy shook his head confidentially ; “take my 
word, you may trust to’em there: ’tis allays honour among thieves, 
as the sayin’ goes.” 

And somewhat comforted, Loyalty had gone on her way, not 
stopping until she reached the spot from which she watched the 
break of dawn. Oh, if Roger but meant some of the things he 
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had said, and it should ever be her happiness to become his wife, 
how she would strive to overcome all her bad ways! 

“She shouldn’t speak a single word but I'd listen to it and try 
to do her biddin’,” she sighed, thinking how Mrs. Coode might 
best be influenced towards her ; “and in time it might be that she’d 
get in a way to feel towards me like a mother ;” and softened by the 
thought she fixed her eyes upon the rising sun, and in her humble 
untutored fashion lifted up her heart in prayer, hardly daring to 
name herself, but asking blessings for the man she loved, and 
for his mother too. The mother who, at that same moment, was 
calling down Heaven’s vengeance on her head. 


Cuapter XVII. 


Mecuanicatty Mrs. Coode set about performing her daily duties. 
She put her house in order, arranged her dress, repeated her 
prayers, and read her morning portion ; then, there being nothing 
more to occupy her, she sat down. The breakfast—ready in the 
kitchen—Roger would find waiting for him. It was past eight 
o'clock, but he had not come down. Other mothers might have 
gone to see after their son’s well-being, but not Mrs. Coode: the 
same hard stern intolerance she had shewed towards her husband 
had again taken possession of her, and whether Roger was awake, 
asleep, sick or sorry, it mattered nothing. 

In her accustomed seat at the window of the little parlour, 
from force of habit she opened the baize-covered Bible which 
always lay near, and for a time she seemed to read. Suddenly 
the book was shut and pushed hastily from her. The words her 
eyes had been looking at had lost their meaning, they were 
distracting her mind by keeping time to that horrible song-tune. 
Her needlework! Yes, that would occupy her, and she begar 
stitching away as she had done in days gone by, when on the work 
of her hands had depended the bread for herself and her child. 
Lost as she was in the reverie of that oft-vaunted past, some one 
went by whose shadow she saw but not the face. 

There was a knock at the outer door, and then a tap, tap at the 
sitting-room, while the voice of Phoebe Rowe said, “I thought I 
might venture to come in, Mrs. Coode, as I see you was sittin’ to 
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your sewin’. 
“ Oh, it’s you, is it, Phoebe,” said Mrs, Coode, not taking her eyes 
off her work ; “ why, you’re out early—have you come through the 


village? ””—saying these words made her heart beat so fast that 
her breath seemed ready to fail her. 
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“Only so far as it brought me to this door,” Phcebe replied, 
with an air of mystery. ‘ Father it is who’s sent me down ;” and 
she looked cautiously round as if fearing some one might be 
listening. ‘ You know what I dropped a hint of yesterday, Mrs. 
Coode ; well, father’s reg’lar set on it since he’s seen Roger. He 
did speak out so when the Yabsleys was gone. I never! You 
should ha’ seed Aunt Tishy and Aunt Tabby. Oh my! I know 
twas a pill for they to swallow, but father didn’t care, no more do 
I neither, if ’tis what will meet with your approval. That’s all ’tis 
that I keeps thinkin’ on ;” and she paused, looking at Mrs. Coode 
questioningly. 

“ Oh, well, Phoebe ”—Mrs. Coode was racked to know how best 
to act diplomatically —“ my answer to that must be withheld until 
there’s more said in the way of plain speakin’. ’Tis all very good 
to listen to a hint from you, but I’ve got to learn yet what’s your 
father’s offer.” 

“Oh, certainly! Of course, that’s only what’s natural; and I 
dessay ’twould ha’ been better if I'd ha’ kept my tongue between 
my teeth; but, there, you know how I am when ’tis anything to 
be withheld from you, Mrs. Coode; and no wonder, seein’ how 
you've always acted towards me like a mother.” 

Mrs. Coode tried to stretch her mouth into an apology for a smile. 
She had no sympathy with Phoebe to-day—apart from the errand 
she had come on—her meaningless chatter irritated her ; and then, 
fearing that Roger might come down, she wanted her gone. 

“Father often says that I shouldn’t believe that the world 
was made round if Mrs. Coode gainsaid it in any way”—then, 
thinking her cajolery was not making its usual mark, she 
turned the conservation by saying “I s’pose ’tis only natural he 
should take for granted what he’s got in his mind, ’cos most 
thinks father’s business is a capital concern, and so it is, but as 
he keeps on sayin’, what’s the good if he can’t look after it—and 
he can’t, Mrs. Coode, and that’s the truth ; for he ain’t so young as 
he used to be, and nobody sees that better than me: and though, 
please God take poor father, I should be very well left, still ’t’ud 
be a thousand pities to see the business gone.” 

Mrs. Coode heaved a sigh the depth of which was beyond 
Pheebe’s shallow conception. The highest ambition she had ever 
formed was to see Roger master of that building-yard. Had she 
not pinched and scraped to hoard up money, so that in case Rowe 
was found ready to listen to an offer, she could put her hand on a 
tidy sum? And here was her wildest wish more than anticipated : 
instead of their begging, the old curmudgeon himself was 
proposing this. 
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“What message then, Phoebe, is it that your father’s sent to 
Roger ?” 

“Why, to go to the yard to have a talk with him so soon as he 
could, or between half-past twelve and one. I s’pose he’s out 
now ?” and she turned her head in the direction of the kitchen. 

“Oh, he couldn’t come at present ; *twould be impossible,” said 
Mrs. Coode hastily. 

“TI was wonderin’—just come home and that—whether or no he 
might be up,” ventured the wily Phebe, the expression on Mrs. 
Coode’s face making her hastily add “ but father said Roger was 
no lie-a-bed, that he’d bet a guinea. When last evenin’ he began 
speakin’ up so to Aunt Tishy and Aunt Tabby, you might ha’ 
knocked me down with a feather—it seems all along father’s 
had his eye on him, ’cos of his bein’ so sober and steady and 
so—— 

“Tm not goin’ to hurry you, Phebe,” and Mrs. Coode got up 
as if about to push her visitor out at the door, “but if you're 
goin’ to take back your father any answer, ’tis best for you to go. 
Time’s runnin’ on while you’m standin’ gossipin’ here, and he 
ought to know that Roger can’t go to the yard—not this mornin’.” 

“Neither can’t he ‘bout one?” said the amazed Phebe, dumb- 
foundered by this unexpected interruption. 

“Well, as to that I can’t quite say, but your father shall be 
let know. Tell un that you didn’t see Roger, but that was the 
message from me.” 

“ Yes, I'll tell him,” said Phoebe, maintaining the same smiling 
face as she turned away. Then the whole expression changed 
into resentment and anger. “ Well, I never did!” she exclaimed 
to herself; ‘“ the ill-tempered old thing! If it wasn’t for Roger, 
catch me runnin’ after her as I’ve done. Never mind, if I gets 
him ‘twill be my turn, and we'll see who’s missis then. I’m sick 
of it, that I am—the whole Chapel lot and the Yabsleys in the 
bargain. You mustn’t do nothin’, speak nor act nor dress, but 
how and as pleases them. Talk about Loyalty George, I envies 
her, I declare I do! She do get some pleasure out of her life, and 
I gets none out o’ mine, mewed up with a passel o’ ole cats, and 
the maidens all set against me.” 

For Phoebe was by no means a favourite with the girls of her 
own age. The price of being held up as an example she paid for 
in unpopularity. In her heart she loved merry-making and finery 
as well as any, only she had been brought up a hypocrite, and 
from the time she was a child had had every youthful instinct 
repressed in her. Except for the attentions of some local 
preachers and class leaders, Roger was the only young man into 
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whose company she had been thrown. His good-looking face and 
free open manner at once captivated her, and it only needed a 
little encouragement from Mrs. Coode for her to believe that she 
was in love. Rightly gauging that her fortune was not the least 
of her attractions, she had always kept her expectations well in 
sight with the mother; and far more cunning than she was given 
credit for, it had been by her instigations that the idea had taken 
possession of her father that it would serve his turn to make 
Roger a sort of partner. 

The advantages of the offer old Rowe had in his mind to make 
were by no means of an overwhelming nature, but Phcebe had 
dropped the seed artfully, and the ambition budding in Mrs. 
Coode’s heart had burst into flower. Nothing could have given 
a greater chill to this blossom than Roger’s mode of taking the 
suggestion of his coming fortune, coupled with his subsequent 
behaviour; and had the subject been spoken of this morning before 
Pheebe’s arrival, Mrs. Coode would have said it was no longer of 
interest to her; but she could not say that now: the prize she 
had striven for was within her grasp; added to her feeling as 
mother was the triumph over failure, the satisfaction which crowns 
success. Was all to slip from her? this answer to her prayers, 
this working of Providence in her behalf?—for with rising hopes 
her stunned religion was struggling back to life. Would it prove 
nothing but Dead Sea fruit, fair in promise to turn to dust in the 
mouth ? 

Mrs. Coode rose from her chair and went to the door, prompted 
to go upstairs and see after her son. She paused—the chill at 
her heart was still there; her features grew set, her mouth drew 
itself into a thin line. “No,” and she shook her head; and to 
compromise matters went into the kitchen, to find Roger was 
already down. With his back to the untasted breakfast, he was 
sitting before the fire. 

The sight of his bent head, not raised, an expression on his 
face never seen by her there before, went through her like a 
knife. The boy of whom she had been so proud unable to 
meet her eye! hanging his head, not daring to look her in the 
face ! 

At the bare thought that wondrous mother-love leaped into 
life, and she was striving to shield him from her own scrutiny, 
saying in the most indifferent voice she could assume— 

“Why, good gracious on me, how soft you must have come down, 
and me never to hear! ‘Talk about sleepin’ sound, I must surely 


have been dreamin’ as I sot in my chair, and you with no breakfast 
neither ! ” 
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Roger cleared his throat in the effort it cost him to speak. 

“ Oh, don’t mind botherin’ about me, mother—” his husky voice 
and faltering tone touched her still more—“it’s late, long past 
your time, I know.” 

“No matter late or early, people wants their vittals all the 
same, and I sha’n’t say no to a cup o’ tea myself when I finds one 
ready. “Tis a nice mornin’, that’s a mercy, seein’ that last night 
the clouds looked gatherin’ up for rain.” 

She, always so punctilious in demanding an answer or some 
comment on whatever she said, now gave the reins to her tongue 
to run on without seeming to notice that Roger did not utter a 
word. Two or three times he tried, but the power of speech 
seemed to fail him. Before coming down, he had doubted whether 
his mother had heard him return. The door was closed—as he 
supposed he might have closed it after him—and there was no 
sign that she had been into his room; on the contrary, his hat and 
neckerchief lay on the floor where he had dropped them, and 
had she been in to see, assuredly they would have been picked up 
by her. Prepared, but very ill-disposed, to listen to a wordy 
storm, he had crept down just after Phoebe had gone, and had 
remained quietly seated in front of the fire as his mother had 
found him; but the first word Mrs. Coode spoke betrayed her. 
Her softened tone fell like a knell on Roger; no censure, anger, 
reproach could have filled him with half the compunction that he 
felt at seeing his mother—that champion of truth—acting the 
dissembler. What had she seen? how much did she know? to 
what agony had he put her ? 

It needed all Roger’s strength to keep back the sighs and 
groans which it seemed to him would have eased the weight of his 
burden. And all this time Mrs. Coode continued to talk of this 
thing and that, surrounding her son with little quiet attentions, 
but never once looking at him, or scarce turning her eyes in his 
direction. 

The breakfast disposed of and cleared away, she invented some 
excuse for returning to her little sitting-room. This question of 
seeing Lucas Rowe was again pressing on her, and a hundred 
times more heavily since her love for her boy had come back. 
How, she asked, could she have felt so hard to him? when she 
didn’t know what mightn’t have happened. The drink he had 
had might have been doctored, drugged ; there was nothing, she 
believed, that that girl and the crew she herded with wouldn’t be 
capable of doing. Besides, compared with the “ fogram” he got at 
home, the liquor they’d give him—if he went down there—would 
be so strong so that he might be easily overtook without knowin’ ; 
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and very like what he got up to old Rowe’s wasn’t good and pure— 
stuff that flew to the head—so that more than half the mischief 
might have been done up there. 

What a special pleader is love! Mrs. Coode was armed at all 
points in defence of her son. The sufferings she had endured 
during the night were no longer remembered by her ; her aversion 
for the sin had been washed away in her tenderness for the 
sinner. 

This shame and penitence that his whole bearing and manner 
bespoke, might this not, after all, be but a lesson to him, the 
unseen Hand working for his good ? 

Rapidly the old complacency in self was being renewed, the 
presumption of special grace was coming back again, and with 
it the desire to seize this worldly good, to make the most of the 
opportunity which Lucas Rowe—an instrument of Providence— 
was being led to hold out to them. 

“Roger,” called out the mother, deeming it best to make a 
plunge at once into deep water, “Phoebe Rowe’s been here this 
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mornin’, 


Roger made no answer, and Mrs. Coode, advancing towards the 
kitchen, but stopping just short of where she need look at him, 
went on to add, “ She brought a message to you from her father ”— 
still no notice—“ it seems he’s wantin’ to speak a few words to you. 
I was wonderin’,” this part came more hesitatingly, “ whether you 
felt equal to goin’ up there—’tis to yard he means, somewheres 
between twelve and one—do ’ee think you could go?” 

“No, I don’t,” was said decidedly. 

Mrs. Coode drew in her under lip and knitted her eyebrows. 

“T don’t expect it’s anything much he’s a got to say, only 
havin’ asked ’ee last night and now agin sent, tis awkward like for 
’ee not to take no notice. He ain’t a man as often gives way to a 
fancy, and when he do, he don’t like to be baulked; I could see 
that by Phoebe’s manner.” 

“Tis no good, mother ; there’s nothin’ that Rowe could be goin’ 
to say tome that I should listen to ;” the pause seemed to be filled 
up by a smothered sigh before he added “I aint in the mood, neither, 
to listen to nothin’ to-day, let alone the glib gabbet o’ such as 
Rowe.” 

Yes, that was it, to-day he was disposed for nothing; but 
to-morrow he would have returned to his senses again, and, unless 
something was done, the chance might be lost, never to come 
back. What if she went herself? 

The channel into which her thoughts had run was best seen by 
the precedents she was recalling. There was certainly Bible 
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authority for the course she proposed following: Rebecca, Rachel, 
Jael, all had acted with cunning, and she wasn’t meaning to go that 
far ; all she wanted was to get time; how further it was to be 
managed she must leave ’til she got there. 

Her decision taken, she went for her cloak and bonnet, and put 
them on, not going in to see her son, lest he should take notice that 
she was dressed with more than her ordinary everyday carefulness. 

“T sha’n’t be long gone, Roger,” she paused to say at the front 
door: “an hour or best part of it I may be, ’cos there’s some 
errants I’ve got to get over th’ other side.” 

“Th’ other side,” repeated Roger, with more energy than he 
had yet displayed, “why, mother, what for are you goin’ over 
there? I’m sure I’d let what was wanted bide for to-day.” 

But Mrs. Coode would not seem to hear; she went out and 
closed the door. ‘Now what ever should he say that for?” she 
thought as she walked on. Suddenly her heart failed her; 
stopping as if to look at the state of the river, she leaned against 
the low, slate-topped wall. “Tis the talk of them wretches he’s 
fearin’”—the thought had just flashed upon her— “ how could he 
mix hisself up with em? Oh Roger, my son! my son!” 


Cuarter XVIII. 


Mrs. Coopr’s way lay along the bank of the river to what, in 
village parlance, was called Bridge End. At this point the 
union of the two parishes took place, and, did you not want to 
cross the water, it was easy to walk round. Like many other 
places, the picturesque beauties of Ferrers and Fairstoke were 
seen at the cost of great inconvenience, much of which might 
have been lessened had the dwellers chosen to interest themselves 
in the remedy. But that time-honoured rule that what had 
served their grandfathers’ turn might very well serve them, was 
as the law of the Medes and the Persians, and in both villages 
all proposed innovations met with scant favour. It was bad 
enough, they said, to see how Plymouth folks was going on: 
draining one place here to let the water out and build houses 
upon ; and not satisfied but that some other place, high and dry 
elsewheres, should be flooded and turned into a standing pool. It 
was to be hoped no judgment wouldn’t follow such doings, like 
the January great storm, when the houses were blown down like 
ninepins, and the vessels and boats on Foxhole Quay split to 
flinders. Still, to tamper with the Almighty’s works, as if the 
foundations of the earth must be fashioned so as to please poor 
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mortals, was ticklish business, and one Ferrers and Fairstoke 
folk would rather be excused from having any hand in. Whether 
Lucas Rowe shared in these scruples—being a somewhat silent 
man—is not known; certain it is, that if so, they did not prevent 
him from appropriating as much of the river bank as he could 
turn into firm foundation. Foot by foot his encroachments had 
been carried on, his sheds rising so gradually and in such 
piecemeal fashion, that before they were finished people had 
forgotten when they were commenced ; and not until some one a 
little more sharp-sighted than his neighbours pointed it out, was it 
remembered how altered that piece of the river bank had become ; 
and then would follow a laugh, a chuckle, and a shaking of the 
head over “ th’ ole good-for-nothin’” who’d come there with not 
so much as ’ud pay the ferry in his pocket. 

A swarthy, oily, mean-featured man, looking much shorter than 
his height would prove him to be, he stood waiting, wondering 
whether Roger would come, and what could be the meaning of 
the message the old woman had sent him. 

Pheebe’s relation of Mrs. Coode’s “off-hand sort o’ way” had 
kindled the curiosity of the father. He had been inclined before 
to stand on sufficiently high stilts while stating the preliminaries 
of his offer, but this indifference made him at once step down. If 
they could afford to act like that—send word that whether Roger 
could come or not they couldn’t say—it meant his taking another 
attitude. Evidently Mrs. Coode was a good deal warmer than 
her neighbours had ever given her credit for ; that bit o’ property of 
the cousins she had always made so light of, was more than was 
reckoned on. No doubt but the old lady knew—and in this she 
had his sympathy to the full—that if you was given credit for 
being possessed of anything like tidy means, the wants and the 
calls from the chapel and them around was without number. 
The imaginary prudence of Mrs. Coode in this respect raised her 
at once in his esteem. He'd had his suspicions—from hints she 
had dropped—two or three times before, questions she had asked, 
and so on. She was a hearty, well-set-up looking woman—he 
wondered what her years might be—and he gave a pull to his 
well-worn waistcoat, pursed himself out with an air of satisfaction, 
and returned to his reverie. 

"Mrs. Coode in the meantime had passed the dwellings of her more 
immediate neighbours, mounted the bit of steep hill, and turning 
so as to skirt the river again she had reached the yard by going 
Undercliffi—a way she did not usually favour, except when, as in 
this instance, she desired to avoid scrutiny. 


Posted at a vantage-spot, and favoured by the hour when the 
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few hands he employed were still absent, Mr. Rowe watched the 
approach of his visitor, his golden opinions gaining strength by 
seeing that in place of Roger it was the mother. 

“Got everything in her own hands,” he at once decided. 
“That’s why her’s come to take the bearin’s of what I’m meanin’ 
to offer. Well, Mrs. Coode,” and he threw into his voice all the 
welcome it was capable of giving—‘“so you've comed yerself, and 
not yer son. Where’s Roger to, then, eh? Nothin’ the matter 
with ’un, is there?” 

“No, nothin’ worthy o’ bein’ called the matter,” was Mrs. 
Coode’s reply ; “but if I was to say he’s as I should like to see 
him, I should be tellin’ what isn’t altogether true.” 

Involuntarily Mr. Rowe’s greasy palms were rubbed together. 
He fancied he knew to a nicety the state Roger was in. He 
couldn’t stand that measure of spirit ; he’d thought as much when 
he watched the amount he was taking. Suddenly recollecting 
the indecorum of his conduct, he gave a twist of his body, 
feigning that a shiver had gone through him, saying, as he 
performed the contortion— 

“H’m! taken somethin’ as has disagreed with him, p’r’aps?” 

“Your house then will be sot down with the credit of it,” 
replied Mrs. Coode rather shortly, “for he hasn’t, so far as I 
know by, broke his fast since.” 

That was it: Rowe felt convinced on the matter; they were the 
very symptoms of liquor upsetting a man. 

“ Phoebe never dropped a sentence of his not bein’ the thing.” 

“For the very good reason that Phoebe didn’t know. I never 
nolds with makin’ a to-do about how your family’s feelin’: if 
they’m ill, they’m ill, and if they’m well, they’m well, but if ’tis 
neither one nor t’other, the least said about it the better. Ina 
place like this everything gets abroad, and the next you'll be 


told is that Roger Coode’s very bad. One word always begets 
twenty.” 


“Very true, so it is.” 

“For that reason,’ continued Mrs. Coode, with seeming 
irrelevance, “I never pays much heed to anything that’s flyin’ 
about; there’s so many on the watch to catch at every word 
that’s said, makin’ mountains out o’ molehills.” 

“ Iss, iss, a very good plan.” 

Rowe was beginning to wonder how he had best manage, when 
Mrs. Coode relieved him by continuing : 

“But that’s neither here nor there, nor anything to do with 


what I came here for, which was to ask what it is you’m wantin’ 
of Roger ?” 
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She had not intended to so abruptly blurt out this question, 
but the strain of her assumed part was trying her. What was 
the good of beating about the bush? better come at once point- 
blank to what he meant to offer. 

“Well, Mrs. Coode,” and Rowe began caressing his stubbly 
chin, “we've knowed one another some years now, you and 
me, and been as you may say fast friends; at least that’s bin the 
sense I’ve took it in—for I always had the feelin’ that if there 
should be any little money or business matter you seemed like 
to want advice on, that I hoped you’d feel you could mention 
such to me.” 

“ Certingly,” said the widow, not over heartily. ‘“ But, you see, 
there’s my son for me to advise with on.” - 

“And I’ve got my daughter. We're equally weighted there, 
which in some respects is as well where property is concerned.” 

Evidently then he meant to make a marriage between Pheebe 
and Roger a condition of his proposal. 

“Well, yes,” said Mrs. Coode, whose talent for finesse was 
gradually being developed, “there’s always the two sides to 
every bargain, tho’ ’til you know what ’tis a person’s meanin’ to 
say, you can’t have yer answer ready for ’em.” 

“The old cat!” thought Lucas, “she’s trying to drive me into 
a corner.” 

“°Tisn't, you see, Mrs, Coode”—he was making another effort 
at bush-beating—“ as if you and me was what may be termed 
aged people.” 

“Well, there, Mr. Rowe, you must speak for yourself; with all, 
of us our breath is but in our nostrils. I know what my own 
feelin’s is, but I can only judge of you by your looks;” and the 
expression she put into her face was the reverse of compli- 
mentary. 

“Oh, I knowI baint as young as I used to be,”—any allusion 
to death always ruffled Rowe’s temper,—“ but I don’t take it 
that anybody lookin’ at me would judge I’d got one leg in the 
grave not just yet ;” and he gavea little snort to ridicule the idea. 

“Well, praps that ‘ud be goin’ too far; still it’s a salutary 
thought for professors to carry about with ’em, for we wasn’t sent 
into the world for nothin’ but to heap up riches; and if we was, 
it can’t last for ever: we must leave all behind us one day.” 

The idea of uniting their fortunes—which had on one or two 
previous occasions sufficiently dawned on Rowe to serve his 
purpose in giving Aunts Tishy and Tabby a scare—he dismissed 
altogether. If business was to be spoken of, he had best begin 
without further delay. 
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“ Well, to go back to Roger,” he said. “What might he have it 
in his head to be doin’ of now?” 

“ Oh, I’m his mother, but I ain’t inside his head.” 

“T'll venture you can give a pretty sharp guess though, so well 
as if you was. To speak plain, there’s more here than I’ve got 
eyes to look after, and knowin’ Roger from a lad to be a sober, 
steady man, it came into my mind whether he and me mightn’t 
hit it off, by him makin’ hisself useful here.” 

Mrs. Coode listened without betraying any eager interest. 

“T can’t say,” she said. ‘ He’s very wedded to the sea, is 
Roger ; he wouldn’t leave it, I know, ’cepting ’twas greatly to 
better his self.” 

“ Awh! well, I don’t take it that comin’ here would be worstin’ 
him.” 

“A good deal o’ that would hang on what he was wanted for, 
If ’twas to be at the every beck and call of anybody, Roger’s 
answer would be No; that I can tell without askin’.” . 

Mrs. Coode was gaining courage with this discovery of a newly- 
found talent. Once entered on the matter, why not try and do 
her best for Roger. Cope with this man! she felt a strength of 
purpose, a firmness of character, which made her equal to a dozen 
such. If Roger joined him, it should be with the prospect of 
ultimately becoming master, and an interest, however small, from 
the beginning. 

Mr. Rowe, as was his wont in perplexity, stood looking into his 
greasy cap while scratching his head. 

“What you don’t understand, Mrs. Coode, is 

“No, now never mind what I don’t understand, ’cos that I'll 
promise not to touch pon ”—Mrs. Coode had decided to seize the 
bull by the horns—“ but’tis best that you and me should come to 
plain speakin, Mr. Rowe. My son Roger isn’t by no means an 
ordinary young man; ’tisn’t because I’s his mother I says it, but 
whoever you ask will tell you the same. Well, then, if he’s to 
give, for the furtherin’ of your ends, his sense, his strength, and 
his time, he must have his share in the outgoin’s and incomin’s of 
your concern.” 

Rowe’s beady little eyes darted venom. She had just summed up 
what he had wanted to avoid. ‘“ Jammed ina clench like Jackson!” 
was his mental ejaculation. “H’m!” he said, “ yes, that’s all very 
well, but that means money, Mrs. Coode.” 

“T dare say it do; and if it had pleased the Lord to give me a 
ignorant gawpus for a son, the sum asked I should be prepared 
to pay; but with Roger, not a farthin’! Why, I should be foolish 
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indeed, seein’ what he’s cost in schoolin’ and the book-learnin’ he’s 
had; there’s many as walks the quarter-deck don’t know the half 
of whathedo. Give him what word you like he'll spell it, and he'll 
say the multiplication table right through, from twice one is two 
to twelve times twelve, and more if ’twas there to say, the same 
as if the book wasin hishand. Think o’ what that is for business!” 

It was of that very thing that Rowe was thinking. 

“ Whatever’s mine” continued Mrs. Coode, “ when I’m dead and 
gone will be his’n, dear fellow! but I parts with nothin’ before: not 
through no greediness nor covetous disposition, but ’cos I knows 
his value too well.” 

Rowe stood quite still, forgetting in his abstraction to have 
recourse to his usual petty artifices. 

“You'd like to think it over,” and Mrs. Coode prepared to take 
her departure; “ well, that’s what Ishould wish you to do. None 
of us is in no hurry, and so far as that goes it lies with yourself 
whether what has passed between us is ever alluded to again. I 
sha’n’t name it, and Roger does not even know of my comin’.” 

Rowe gave a nod of approval. 

“T did,” he said,“ so much as name it to Pheebe, for the reason 
that in the arrangement I'd got in my mind it seemed feasible 
that the two of em might make a match of it together.” 

“Tm not gainsayin’ that in no way,” and Mrs. Coode vouchsafed 
to smile condescendingly as became the desired bridegroom’s 
mother; “at the same time I shouldn’tinterfere. I can leave my 
son to do his own courtin’ without wantin’ my finger in the pie.” 


CuHapTer XIX. 


Tuat the letter of truth might be kept regarding those “ errants” 
she had told Roger she needed over the other side, Mrs. Coode, 
after leaving Rowe, proceeded on towards Fairstoke. She had 
arranged in her own mind that she would stop at the blacksmith’s 
to enquire something about new hoops for her pail, and fetch a 
packet of particular starch from the grocer, who lived by the 
Voss ; over these stepping-stones, the tide favouring her, she could 
return home, not displeased with the figure she had made in her 
first important business transaction. Little did Mrs. Coode guess 
how hardly she had been pressed on by her narrow surroundings ; 
in a wider sphere her nature would haveexpanded. She had stuff 
in her capable of better things. 

Although satisfied with her tactics, her conscience twitted her 
with scruples which she was engaged in defending, when at a turn 
in the road she came suddenly face to face with Miss Anne. 
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“La, Miss, what a start you did give me!” for, not waiting for 
recognition, the little lady had seized her by the hand. 

“So I see, Mrs. Coode. I might almost think you'd forgotten 
me.” 

“Yes, but you don’t ;” and the widow looked at her smilingly. 
“You know that ain’t possible, Miss; but I was in a reg’lar brown 
study, as you may say, thinkin’ as I was comin’ along.” 

“Thinking of something you'd get for that wonderful son who's 
come home,” and Miss Anne laughed pleasantly. “I’ve seen him, 
youknow; didhe tell you? He hasimproved this time: grown so 
tall, and brown, and handsome. Somebody’s proud enough of him, 
I know.” Mrs. Coode’s eyes filled with tears—a very unusual 
weakness in her, as Miss Anne well knew; and she hastened to 
avoid seeming to notice it by saying sympathetically, “Ah, dear 
Mrs. Coode, I have just come from seeing a very different mother— 
that poor suffering Mrs. Hockaday.” 

The mention of that name seemed to send through Mrs. Coode 
a shiver; again she was looking through the grey mist of morning 
at Ned Hockaday and—another. In the excitement of all that 
had been going on, she had forgotten that terrible nightmare; 
suddenly it had come back to her. 

“Well then, Miss Anne,” she said, her voice altered to a hard 
dry tone, “I must say that I really do wonder—yes, I know, 
you're goin’ to begin on the old story of preachin’ up charity, but 
we don’t agree and we never shall. If the refusin’ to mix up with 
evil livers and to keep my eyes shut on vicious habits is to be 
counted uncharitable, well then, uncharitable I am, and please the 
Lord shall always continue to be.” 

Miss Anne felt inclined to point a moral with this final 
sentence, but calling better judgment to her aid she refrained. 
Her best strength, as she well knew, lay in her gentle pleading. 
Condemnation had best come from a higher power. 

“ But just now, Mrs. Coode, when the poor woman is so seriously 
ill—for at any moment her disease might be fatal—one cannot 
help feeling sorry to see her in any fresh trouble. I’m certain 
no mother could, because it’s through her son; and, scapegrace 
as they say he is, she doats on him, you know.” 

Miss Anne thought she had arrested Mrs. Coode’s attention, 
and therefore hastened on to say, “I dare say it has reached you 
that he has been for a long time very much in love with that 
beautiful Loyalty George. Well, last night he seems to have 

discovered that he has a rival, and a favoured one; and the poor 
mother says he came home somewhere between three and four 
this morning, just like one out of his mind, declaring that then 
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and there he would leave the place and go off to sea, and so—But 
you're not well, Mrs. Coode; what is it the matter?” for Mrs. 
Coode had staggered back, and was leaning for support against 
the hedge. 

“ Nothin’, nothin’,” she gasped; “’tis my breath, ’t often goes 
‘with mountin’ a hill.” 

Miss Anne’s alarm betrayed itself in her face. ‘Oh dear,” 
she said, “ perhaps I ought not to have kept you standing. When 
you feel recovered take my arm; let me see if I cannot help you 
in some way.” Comparing their relative sizes Mrs. Coode smiled, 
but it was affectionately. 

“Don’t you trouble yourself, my dear, about me; I'm all right 
again now. I fancy I must have been standin’ a bit unsteady.” 

“As long as you're not ill, never mind ; but you frightened me. 
I thought your face had turned pale.” 

“Has Hockaday’s son gone, then?” 

Mrs. Coode asked the question so eagerly, that Miss Anne took 
the manner as assumed in order to reassure her of Mrs. Coode’s 
complete recovery. 

“No, I hope not yet, because of the poor mother ; but I greatly 
fear he will, and it is very likely to kill her.” 

“And if so, Miss Anne, is it of any great matter? She ain’t 
doin’ much good with the life th’ Almighty’s vouchsafed to her; 
on the contrary, it seems to me she’s a usin’ it to add to her 
burden of sin.” 

Miss Anne looked pained. “I dare say,” she said, “it is hard 
for you to be lenient to her, respected and looked up to as you 
have always been, with a son brought up to be a blessing to you 
and a credit to those he lives among. Roger isa great, great 
favourite of mine, a sterling worthy fellow! I don’t suppose since 
he was born he has ever given you an hour’s pain. Be thankful 
for that, dear Mrs. Coode; all lives are not cast in such pleasant 
places.” 

Mrs. Coode did not reply, and Miss Anne, looking at her watch, 
said she must bid her good-bye as she had to hurry on. “And I 
shall come and see you very soon, as I expect there will be some 
news for me to hear. A little bird has whispered to me the 
name of Pheebe.” 

Mrs. Coode held the hand given her detainingly. 

“T wants to take back, Miss Anne, those words I said about 
Mrs. Hockaday. Whatever her failin’s is, no doubt she’s got the 
feelin’s of a mother. The heart knoweth its own bitterness, and 
rather than condemn, ‘tis more becomin’ in me to feel pity 
for her.” 
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Miss Anne pressed the hand that held hers, and under- 
standing that Mrs. Coode would rather she made no comment, 
proceeded on her way. Mrs. Coode did the same. It was the 
first time she had ever permitted herself to feel sympathy with a 
sinner. 

Her spirits overcast and tormented with fresh apprehensions, 
Mrs. Coode’s impulse was to hurry home out of sight of her 
neighbours, but this plan her sense told her it would be ill- 
judged to follow. If any gossip had got abroad she was well 
assured she should hear it from some she saw. How sharply the 
thorn of memory pricked her, recalling the harsh judgment she 
had given to some of these women’s children. Never had she 
pretended not to see the screen put in the hope of keeping the 
prodigal’s faults out of view; her keen eyes had spotted the 
veriest speck, and her ears had been deaf to any plea. Nothing 
but the unvarnished truth was listened to by her. 

To-day how thankful would she have been to open a loop- 
hole of escape to any who had gone wrong, but to-day no one 
seemed to have any shortcoming to relate: the one thing upper- 
most with all was congratulations on the return of her son. 

How happy she must be to have Roger home, how proud of 
such a young man! Did he want to stay ashore? Had he had 
enough of the sea? Was he meanin’ to settle down? Each one 
intended to look him up; several announced they would do so 
later in the day. 

Mrs. Coode felt at any sacrifice the presence of visitors must 
be spared Roger ; to see him in his present condition would be to 
spring a mine. 

“Well, for a little—until you sees him about then—I shall ask 
you to let him be. I dessay some of ’ee will be laughin’ at me 
for mother’s fidgets, but to my mind he ain’t quite the thing. 
You may be able to give some meanin’ to it, Mr. Bates,” she said, 
addressing an old sailor; “he ain’t inclined for food, is shivery 
and sitting over the fire. I can’t make it out; it ain’t like my 
Roger.” 

“TI knaws what the matter is;” the old fellow, as Mrs. Coode 
knew, was not displeased to be appealed to as an authority. 
“Tis change of climate, that’s what that is, with maybe a touch 
o fever. I’ve had it myself many’s the time.” 

“Get away with ’ee, do,” exclaimed some of the bystanders. 
“Fever! why, ’tis enough to frighten anybody.” 

“No, no,” said Mrs Coode. “I'd rather listen to what Mr. 
Bates has got to say. I quite understands. I’m not one to take 
foolish fancies when nothink’s meant.” 
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“Surely, no,” said Bates reassuringly ; ‘‘ what I means by fever 
is hot and cold by turns, shivery and the like. Give un a good 
glass o’ hot spirits, missis, that’s his best cure ; and,” with a more 
than meaning wink towards a couple of men passing, “if you can 
get it fetched from the ‘ Cat and Fiddle,’ ’twill be all the better 
for he.” 


Nodding to old Bates, one of the passers made some remark to 
his fellow. 

“ What’s that?” said Mrs. Coode hastily. ‘“ What was it he 
said? I thought I heard some reference to me.” 

“ Not worth payin’ no attention to,” answered one of the women. 
“?Twas somethin’, I couldn’t quite catch what, ’ceptin’ ‘his mother 
the Methody,’ I heerd the off-side one say.” 

“<The Methody !’” echoed Mrs. Coode; “ good for they if they 
was Methodys too.” 

“Awh! they’m two old hobblers,” said Bates. ‘‘ You may meet 
‘em takin’ their ways down to ‘ Cot’ every night so reg’lar as it 
comes.” 

Mrs. Coode’s heart stood still. Could they have seen Roger, 
been perhaps in his company? Oh, how terrible was this sickly 
fear ! 

“T think I must be gettin’ home,” she said, “ or else the tide ‘Il 
be on the turn, and that won’t do. So good-bye;” and she went on 
and down the steep slip in front of “ The Swan,” forgetting in her 
abstraction the starch she had come that way round after. 

Now that she had parted with her neighbours on the other 
side, she could for a brief space recall some of the things told her 
by Miss Anne, foremost being this trouble of young Hockaday’s. 
Without doubt, the rival meant was Roger. In her heart of 
hearts Mrs. Coode well knew that Loyalty loved him truly, 
passionately, with a depth and fervour Phoebe Rowe could never 
give toany man. But how wasit with herson? That his fancy had 
been caught she had seen, but by his going away she had more than 
understood that this fancy he had taken the resolution to over- 
come; if not, why did he go? Now that she could reason more 
calmly, she did not believe that during his absence he had been 
deceiving her the while. What could it be? Would he speak of 
it to her ?—the hard cold feeling was coming back again, and this in 
spite of a sense of relief, that so far no one seemed to knaw that 
which in her nervous dread she had feared the whole place would 
ring with. 

Oh, it was too cruel that her cup of happiness should be dashed 
from her at the very moment when it seemed full! when all her 
plans were succeeding, all her prayers being answered ; and by 
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Roger, her boy, the one great passion and devotion of her life. 
To herself she always defended the passing fancy she had had for 
her husband by saying she must have been “ overlooked ;”»—she 
would not allow that she had been caught by his good-looking 
face and winning tongue, and deceived by the belief that she was 
strong enough to reform whatever in him might be wrong. 
Gentleness, patience, might have effected a cure ; but these remedies 
Mrs. Coode never tried. From the first she had been intolerant, 
unyielding ; and as matters went from bad to worse, there was little 
else between husband and wife but strife and discord. His death— 
when she had recovered its first shock—had been a relief to her. 
She tried to invest his memory with a tenderness by speaking of 
him as her child’s father, pouring out on the child all the tender- 
ness the father had been deprived of. 

Very seldom did Mrs. Coode enter upon any details of those 
days, to which she referred as the time when she was not “in the 
bondage of the Lord;” but let the subject of unequal marriages 
be broached, and she at once took the topic into her hands, giving 
every one to understand that no one in the place was so competent 
to speak as she herself. 

The old saw that “‘ marriages are made in heaven,” depended, Mrs. 
Coode would say, very much ’pon how they was set about by the 
people on earth ; and to choose a wife or husband on account of 
good looks or comely shape shewed about as much sense as being 
struck with something in a shop-window and buyin’ it straight off 
without once havin’ it in your hand. And yet, holding these 
opinions, there had been times when looking at Phebe Rowe’s 
commonplace meaningless face a positive repugnance had run 
through Mrs. Coode, and she felt her manner snappish and 
irritable against her will; and in the same way she had been 
stirred while looking at Loyalty—appealed to, as most strong 
natures are, by the wondrous power of beauty. ‘This sensitiveness 
Mrs. Coode deplored as the weakness of the flesh, the movings of 
Satan, the signs of not having completely thrown off the inner 
man; but the feeling always made her more lenient to Roger, and 
more inflamed than ever against Loyalty. 


CuarTrer XX. 


Mrs. CoopE returned to find Roger still sitting as she had left 
him. At sight of her, he made a show of moving and of taking 
an interest in what she had been doing, but it was a poor pretence 
and one he had soon to lay aside. His head felt as heavy as if a 
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pig of lead was inside it, his eyes positively refused to meet the 
light, and his loathing of food in any shape was so great that 
he felt it incumbent on him to give some explanation of why he 
was unable to join his mother at the dinner which she was 
preparing. 

“Tm regularly out o’ sorts to-day,” he began, giving a little 
shiver as he spoke; “’taint like me to feel so heavy and dull.” 

“Yes, I see you wasn’t yourself,’ Mrs. Coode made answer, 
“and for that reason when two or three spoke o’ droppin’ in on 
you I said ‘No, I'd sooner we was left be by our two selves this 
evenin’.’” 

Roger smiled his gratitude, and touched by his mother’s for- 
bearance he said somewhat sheepishly, “I reckon you can make 
a guess, mother, that last night I wasn’t so as I should like you to 
have seed me.” 

“No?” said Mrs. Coode, as if the statement made was new to 
her—then, finding Roger did not speak, she added in a dry tone, 
“Oh, I suppose there’s few men but has been overtook once if not 
more in their lives.” 

“Then I’ve had my once,” said Roger, “and that once will 
serve me, I hope, as long as I can remember. ‘Tis a pity all 
drunkards don’t pay for it as I do; there’d be more sober men 
than there is now.” 

“That ‘ud betbut a poor motive to keep straight for,” said Mrs. 
Coode severely; “them as shrinks from sufferin’ now, should 
remember that they can’t escape it hereafter ;” then, noticing that 
though she had made an intentional pause Roger remained silent, 
she continued—heaving a lugubrious sigh to herald her state- 
ment—“TI minds the time when ’twas my boy’s boast that he 
hadn’t never lost hisself in liquor.” 

“Yes,” said Roger, “ your boy, like many another one, was a 
mighty fine fellow so long as nothin’ come to try him.” 

‘As to the matter of the drink,” said Mrs. Coode, shifting her 
tactics, “’taint that I lay so much weight on that—there’s more 
harm got by the quality, and the company you drinks among, 
than the quantity of liquor you pours down your throat.” 

Roger’s face sharpened with the effort he made to restrain an 
irritable answer ; and his mother, feeling it wiser that the thorn 
she had planted should be left to rankle without further pushing 
it in, abruptly turned the subject by saying, “ If you was to put it 
to me what would bring you ease, I should say go and lie your- 
self back in that elbow-chair there, and try to get off into a good 
sound sleep ; you'll wake fresher, and after a cup of tea then, will 
most like feel a different being.” 
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Roger shewed his approval by ai once taking her advice, and 
Mrs. Coode, who had scarcely more appetite than her son, was 
glad—under the excuse of leaving him quiet—to go into the 
other room where she could eat as little as she pleased without 
enduring his scrutiny. 

Left to himself, Roger remained resting with closed eyes. The 
sleep which, when he was sitting up had seemed so heavy on him 
as to stultify his faculties, now that it was courted, refused to 
come. With bodily ease of position his senses appeared to revive, 
and again in imagination he was going through the scenes of the 
previous night, and everything he recollected tortured him. 

Hitherto Roger had been very hard on those who stumbled and 
fell. From the height of his pinnacle he had let fly the very 
sharpest arrows of his scorn on those miserable weak ones who 
made resolutions one day, to break them the next. Little did 
any one guess at the true motive power of this intolerance—which 
was looked on as the outcome of superior integrity and morality. 
That such a man could have any sympathy with vice would have 
been deemed impossible—yet Roger could have told a different 
tale. His passions were as dangerous as an Alpine slope. Let 
him but once slip his hold and set the ball of desire rolling, and 
it would most surely end by carrying him down to the lowest 
depths of degradation. 

He felt that on the previous night this descent had been 
begun. ‘True, he was now sick—out of sorts and bodily ill—in 
spite of which, every now and again, as memory stirred up 
different scenes, a sort of mental exhilaration seized hold of him. 
A sense of triumph at the recollection of a fight he had had with 
one man—what they had fought about he could not tell—but his 
pulses quickened at the mad thirst he had had to take the fellow’s 
life. And the next moment he was in a cold sweat of agonised 
fear. Good God! if he had been let murder him—every fibre and 
nerve relaxed—he could barely keep back the groans that oppressed 
him, . . . And in the midst of this abasing remorse a vision of 
Loyalty came back—Loyalty, entreating, imploring, trying by 
every means to restrain him—Yes, but still, was not she the cause 
of it all? Every phrensy—folly—fancy—was prompted in some 
way by his love for her. Never before had he seen her look so 
beautiful, so attractive. Never before had he openly claimed her 
as his own, while racked by the jealous fear that some other one 
might rob him of his treasure. So completely had he felt 
enslaved that there was no crime he would not have committed at 
her bidding—black would have been white had she said so—evil 
would be good so that it called forth a smile from her... . Was 
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this love? Roger frowned denial. Not the love a sober-minded 
man desired to feel for the woman he called wife, the companion 
of his home, the mother of his children. For a time Roger 
seemed lost in the censures he was passing. Suddenly some 
chord in the mind recalled this siren as he had seen her singing 
at his request a favourite song—the tune returned to him, back 
with it came a jumble of the words, to arrange which into the 
order of verse seemed in its turn to absorb Roger. 

It was a description of the famous fight between the Rainbow 
and the renowned pirate Captain Ward. 


“So early in the morning 
This bloody fight began, 
It lasted from the rising 
To the setting of the sun. 
‘ Fight on, fight on,’ cries Captain Ward, 
‘Your sport well pleases me, 


For tho’ you fight for a whole month 
Your master I will be.’” 


At this point the remembered attitude of the singer, and the 
spirit she had put into the song, made a smile steal over Roger’s 
face. For aninstant he forgot that she was not there, before him ; 
he tried to rouse himself to disentangle another verse. 


“*Go home, go home,’ cries Captain Ward, 
‘And tell your King from me, 
If he reigns King upon the land 
Tis Pll reign King at sea.’” 
But his ideas were growing confused, his senses overpowered ; 
sleep had mastered him, he was already in the land of dreams. 


“ What is it? What’s the matter, Roger?” Mrs. Coode came 
hurrying in from the little parlour. 

“Matter!” said Roger, starting up. “ Eh—who—what d’ye 
mean ?” 

“You gave a sort o’ cry, ’twixt that and a moan. My heart’s 
all in a flutter.” 

“JT was dreaming then, for I’ve been asleep ever since you left 
me. Why, it’s getting dark! Whatever’s the time?” 

“'That’s more than I can tell you.” Mrs. Coode spoke in a 
relieved tone. “I b’lieve I must have had a bit of a doze myself. 
Anyways, what with that and ruminating, the time’s weared away 
without seeming long.” 

“T don’t believe I should have roused up this side of to- 
morrow mornin’,” said Roger, “if your coming in hadn’t woke 
me.” 
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“Then I’m sorry I did,” said his mother ; “although, seein’ how 
little you’ve made use of to-day, it’s high time you put somethin’ 
in the shape o’ victuals inside you.” 

“ And I’m more ready to do it too now. Can’t I help anyways 
in gettin’ the tea, mother? Where’s the kettle? Is the water 
handy ?” 

“No, no; now sit down, do, and leave the tea to me; you'll 
only be more of a hindrance than a help.” 

Not feeling that he had any great stock of energy at his 
command, Roger obeyed ; and in a very short time the meal was 
ready, and the mother and son were seated at the table. 

During the meal each of them remained almost silent ; Roger 
because he felt no inclination to talk, Mrs. Coode because she was 
desirous to speak of her visit to Lucas Rowe, but could not see 
her way to lead up to the matter. Finally she seized on a 
moment, when—the tea-things cleared away—she was standing 
at the cupboard, half turned from Roger, to say— 

“T didn’t mention it to ’ee, did I, that I stepped up to Mr. 
iowe’s building-yard myself this morning ?” 

She was prepared for Roger expressing annoyance or surprise, 
but, occupied by other thoughts, he merely answered— 

“ What did he say? did he seem put out in anyways?” 

“ Well, he was, and he wasn’t.” 

Mrs. Coode began to wonder how much it would be wise to tell 
her son; if by her recital she could manage to rouse his ambition, 
who could say what might come of it. She possessed herself of 
the ball of worsted after which she had been apparently searching 
—brought out her stocking-knitting, and seated herself opposite 
to Roger. 

“T think I told you, Roger,” she began, “ that I'd got a kind of 
inklin’ as to what it was Rowe was wantin’ of you.” 

Roger’s face of absolute indifference was far from encouraging. 

“Well,” he said, “and did you find your inklin’ was wrong?” 

“No, for the reason that I ain’t one to get notions into my head 
without knowin’ how they comed there.” Mrs. Coode spoke 
rebukingly. ‘‘ But what I did find was, that I’m quite equal to 
takin’ Lucas Rowe’s measure. That he’s one of they you must 
cow or cower before I saw with half an eye; so I thinks to myself 
I won't wait, my gentleman, for your feather to show which way 
the wind’s veerin’, but lay hold on the tiller myself and steer 
straight for the point I’ve set my mind upon.” 

“Your mind, mother ?” 

Roger’s attention was caught by Mrs. Coode’s manner. 

“Yes, Roger, my mind. P’r’aps the time’s come when ’tis 
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best I should speak plain. While you’ve been absent from 
home, I’ve made it my nightly prayer and my daily petition 
that if so be th’ Almighty saw fit, He’d grant that a openin’ in that 
business might be made for you ; so that before I was called away 
I might see you comfortably settled in a respectable walk of life 
with—well, I may as well say it, a thrifty wife and a home of 
your own. To-day the openin’s been made—the remainin’ lies 
with you. It depends on your yes or no whether you stop to the 
end o’ your days a ordinary seafarin’ man, or, to once, go into that 
buildin’-yard as a kind o’ partner, with the understandin’ that 
when, please God, Mr. Rowe is gone, you stands master of the 
entire concern.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Roger, taking from his 
mouth the pipe which he had just lighted, laid it on the table, 
jumped up, and began to walk up and down the room. Without 
seeming to look, Mrs. Coode’s keen eyes followed him. 

“T don’t want to remind my son,” she continued, thinking this 
was the point she had best press upon him, “how I’ve strove and 
toiled, or what I’ve done for him; all I shall say is I’m gettin’ 
up in years. My span of life can’t be long. Is strangers to close 
my eyes? is their hands to smooth my dyin’ pillow?” 

Roger did not speak, but he tugged at his neckerchief as if he 
were suffocating. This, that his mother had just told him, wasa 
revelation, a revelation which shewed him that both their hearts 
had been fired by the same ambition. True it was that Roger 
hated old Rowe, but the yard had always been an object of envy 
to him. It was almost the only means he saw of getting out 
of the rut of a life which in many ways was distasteful. When he 
spoke against Rowe, sneered at and despised him, at the bottom 
of his dislike was the certainty that the miserly old curmudgeon 
would never be brought to part with a nail-paring that might 
bring him in gain; never be brought to see the advantages that 
must arise out of his connection with a younger and better-in- 
formed man. 

“I dessay,” continued Mrs. Coode, still watching her son, 
“that there’s them as would look on it as a matter of course that 
you couldn’t have Rowe’s business without you took Rowe's 
daughter. Well, that ain’t surprisin’, seein’ it has entered into the 
head o’ me and of her father ; but this mornin’, when he dropped 
a hint in that quarter, I put my foot down on it at once, and I 
give him to understand that the business I was come upon hadn’t 
nothing to do with a wife for my son or a husband for his 
daughter. That Phoebe was, as she always would be, a favourite 
with me ; but—” and here Mrs. Coode paused until Roger looked 
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over at her—‘ I could leave my son to do his own courtin’ without 
wantin’ my finger in the pie.” 

** Mother!” 

Roger had flung himself down before her ; with his head buried 
in her lap, he was sobbing like a boy. 

“Help me! help me!” he cried. 

“T will! I will!” 

The strong man she had called son was gone; she was again 
pressing to her bosom her helpless child. The sight of his tears 
moved the very depths of her maternal love. Even as a boy, only 
on a few occasions had she ever seen Roger overcome by grief. 
Like herself he had a contempt for frequent tears, and always 
sought to hide all visible signs of emotion. 

“What is it, my son?” she said soothingly ; ‘‘ don’t be afraid to 
tell your mother. All I asks is that nothin’s kept back from 
me. . . . 1 knows all about the drink, if that’s what’s causin’ of’e 
worry.” 

Roger lifted his head, giving a shake of denial as he dashed the 
tears from his eyes. 

“ No, no,” he said, “I ain’t got no fear of drink, it ain’t that ;” 
and he rose to his feet, pulled over a chair and sat down. “I’m 
reg’larly knocked abroad in body and mind ; anybody ’ud think I 
was a little pulin’ maid ’stead of a strong hulkin’ man.” 

“Us all have a feelin’ o’ that sort sometimes,” said Mrs. Coode 
sympathetically. 

“Yes, but you can’t never gauge what I means,” said Roger ; 
“ you never feels as if the devil had got hold of ’ee.” 

“Oh, don’t make no mistake there, Roger : the devil knows where 
I lives.” 

Roger’s face implied his disbelief in this statement. 

“Tis,” he said, “as if there was two of myself inside me, and 
they two pullin’ two different ways: the one all for hoistin’ up, 
the other for draggin’ down, and by turns I lend a hand to each 
of ’em.” 

“Yes, that is the flesh warrin’ against the spirit.” 

“ And the flesh is the bettermost man of the two.” 

“And always will be, Roger, while you fights in the armour of 
your own strength.” 

Roger sighed hopelessly, as if he found no consolation in this 
assurance, 

“You speaks of two men pullin’ two different ways inside 
you,” said Mrs. Coode, breaking silence again; “are you so 
sure that one of them men isn’t a woman? Oh, Roger, my dear,” 
she continued, altering her tone, “I could never tell you how 
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t ’as cut me to the quick to see you take up with that Loyalty 
George again. I thought, when you went off as you did, there 
was an end to that for ever.” 

“T thought the same,” said Roger, “‘ and could have swored to 
it till I come back here—and seed her.” 

Mrs. Coode pursed up her mouth and shook her head, as if 
communicating with some power unseen. 

“What can I,” she exclaimed, “what could anybody, think of 
a girl whose first act is to entice a man down among a low lot, 
and lead him on to put too much drink inside him ?” 

“Loyalty hadn’t no hand in that, mother; she tried everything 
she knew to keep me from it; she even begged me for sake of you 
not to touch another drop.” 

Mrs. Coode’s lip curled contemptuously. 

“Oh, so well shove anybody into the water and then beg ’em not 
to get drown’d; but the blame ’ud lie at your door all the same.” 

Then, seeing an expression she knew come into her son’s face, 
she hastened to add, “I don’t say ’tis altogether her fault; p’r’aps 
if I did I should say wrong; but what with the disgrace of the 
father’s awful end, the way she was brought up, and the evil- 
livin’ lot she’s mixed up with, why, it don’t bear a thought, 
Roger. You can’t gather grapes from thorns, or figs from 
thistles ; and so well expect both, one and the other, as to find 
virtue and modesty and truth—not to mention nothin’ higher— 
in Loyalty George.” 

Roger had been listening with his head bent ; he raised it now, 
and looked at his mother. 

“Td stake my every hope of salvation that there ain’t a soul 
livin’ who could with truth breathe a word of ill-fame against 
her.” 

Mrs. Coode raised her eyes as if, should this venture be ac- 
cepted, her son’s doom was sealed. 

“No,” continued Roger, “of that ’m certain. If I wasn’t,” 
and his hands worked nervously, “I’d jump over the cliff out 
there, if I couldn’t any other way be done with her.” 

Mrs. Coode heaved a despondent sigh. 

“'Phen I suppose there’s an end to all my hopes, and plans, 
and prayers for you?” 

toger stretched out his hand and laid it on her shoulder. 

“Oh, mother, don’t think that I don’t feel for you; haven’t I 
had the same wish myself? Though I wouldn’t have owned to it, 
I never looked on that yard without a feelin’ of envy. I used to 
think if ’twas mine what I’d do, what Id alter, the different 
things I'd plan, even to the house I’d got in my mind’s eye for you.” 
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Mrs. Coode burst into a passion of tears. 

“ And to think that all these dreamin’s might come to pass,” 
she cried excitedly, “only for her—her who’s ruined my boy’s 
peace o’ mind—dragged ’un down into the dust and mire, and ’ll 
end in breakin’ the hearts of both us.” And overcome by the 
violence of her emotion, she sobbed convulsively. 

Roger put his other arm around her and drew her to him. 

“Bear with me, my son,” she said, “try and bear with me, 
Roger. My spirits is broke down.” Raising her head she looked 
into his face, framing it by putting her hand under his chin. 
“Twenty-five years come Michaelmas day, and never as boy or 
man gived me knowingly an hour's pain ’ceptin’ in this one 
thing. Oh, Roger, must it be? Am I never to hold up my head 
with pride again? Tell me—let me know the worst—how far has 
it gone ?” 

“ No, no,” said Roger soothingly, “don’t ask me now. I can’t 
rightly tell what passed, or what I may be held to.” 

He was so moved by sight of his mother’s distress that his own 
anguish was lost in hers. 

“?Tain’t all settled, then ?” she said pleadingly. 

“Mother, you forces me again to own that last night I wasn’t 
master of myself. I know I let my tongue run very fast. I know 
there was others present to listen to what I said.” 

“Others, most like, more drunk than you.” 

“No; but if they was, Loyalty wasn’t so. She knows I asked 
her to marry me, and that I spoke of her as my promised wife the 
whole evenin’ through.” 

“ And as such,” said Mrs. Coode severely, “she could barely let 
the door close upon you afore she was flyin’ into the arms of Ned 
Hockaday. I was watchin’ ’em; I see her.” 

“ Arms of Ned Hockaday! Mother, is that true?” 

“True in so far that he wanted her to.” 

“Wantin’ and havin’,” said Roger sternly, “is two very 
different things, as you know, mother.” 

Mrs. Coode had never heard “ He comes too near who comes to 
be denied,” but her answer was prompted by the same spirit. 

“ And I know too, Roger, havin’ been a maid myself, that no 
man never had none of them free ways with me. They’re pretty 
sure of where to take their liberties afore they ventures to offer 
them.” 

But Roger let her sting pass unheeded. He was searching his 
memory to recollect how he had got home. Hockaday had come 
with him, but surely not Loyalty! He could not have been in 
such a state as not to remember her! 
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“ Are you sure, mother, that you ain’t mistook: sure that it was 
Loyalty you saw?” 

“As sure as that I am standin’ here,” said Mrs. Coode 
solemnly. ‘She was just by the palin’s, and Hockaday——” 

“Oh, I don’t mind Hockaday; he don’t trouble me: if he can 
get her he’s welcome to her.” 

“Welcome!” exclaimed Mrs. Coode excitedly; “why, if I 
thought such a thing would come to pass, I’d fall on my bended 
knees and bless the day that saw his birth, so as he'd take her to 
the world’s end or anywheres where she never ’ud be set eyes on 
again by you or me.” 

Roger remained silently looking at her; something in his face 
seemed to give a spark of hope to Mrs. Coode, for she said 
pleadingly, “ Down somewheres in the bottommost depths of your 
heart, can’t ‘ee find a amen to that prayer, Roger ?” 

“TI don’t feel as if I'd got a heart, mother, or a hope, or 
a happiness. Everything seems gone from me. I must be off to 
bed now, and bed’s the best place for you. We'll hope the 
outlook will be a bit brighter to-morrow.” 
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Lord Carteret. 


Tuer Jubilee year has not been encouraging so far as literature is 
concerned. New books, and readers of books, have been alike 
wanting. At the Library Association the other day a horrified 
Somebody had observed at the Birmingham Free Library fifty 
out of a hundred of the supposed readers were asleep. This is an 
appalling fact. How is it accounted for? Well, we think it is 
owing to the great excitement which prevails in the country. 
The newspapers, filled with sensational news, are more than 
sufficient for mankind. The religious and political world are 
alike convulsed. We should have thought that the Salvation Army 
would satisfy noisy religionists, but that does not seem to be the 
case ; for a new army has risen, which dwells in what it pleasantly 
calls a “Glory Hole,” and its members adopt Scriptural names. 
It seems a very rowdy Association, and Father Abraham and King 
Solomon have lately fallen into the clutches of the police. Sussex 
is the headquarters of this belligerent power. It has already, 
under the auspices of “ Brother Jonah,” invaded the quiet county 
of Kent, and serious rioting has been the consequence of the 
campaign. We might survive this; but, alas! there is a vain old 
gentleman, belonging to the political world, who resides in a 
“Glory Hole,” and if he remained there all would be well. But 
he will keep “popping up,” to spread mischief and confusion in 
the land. His “brother Jonah,” in the shape of Sir William 
Harcourt, is howling and shouting in favour of lawlessness and 
sedition. The police are now the objects of attack. We read 
lately the Diary of a guardian of the peace in a small village, 
written during the war between Charles the First and the 
Parliament. There is the following pathetic entry in the diary: 
“And there never was such a time in England, especially for 
constables.” Similar times are now approaching. It is painful to 
see a late Prime Minister, totally forgetting the glorious traditions 
of English statesmen, deliberately forcing on his country “ Red 
Ruin, and the breaking up of laws.” 

It is pleasant to turn away from such a sickening spectacle, and 
to read the account of the career of John Lord Carteret, admirably 
related by Mr. Archibald Ballantyne. ‘The world knows nothing 
of its greatest men.”’ It certainly, until this book was published, 
knew very little about this extraordinary man. Lord Carteret was 
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descended from a grand old Jersey family which had been 
renowned since the time of the Conquest. On his mother’s side 
he was descended from Sir Richard Grenville of the Revenge, and 
from Sir Bevill Granville, who died for the Stuart cause at the 
Battle of Lansdown. Lord Carteret was the most accomplished 
nobleman of his time, well versed in the literature of Greece and 
Rome, a proficient in seven European languages, a genial com- 
panion, eminently handsome, incorruptible in the corruptest of 
times, with a temper alike serene in adversity and prosperity, suz 
profusus, but not alien appetens, careless of money and power, 
excellent in all the relations of family life; the story of his career 
is valuable, “as exhibiting the English aristocracy at the height 
of its culture, lofty spirit, and greatness.” 

Lord Carteret was born in 1690, and on coming of age he 
became a strong supporter of the Hanoverian Succession. It 
certainly says much for the abilities of the statesmen of the time 
that they could place on the throne and keep there two kings who 
had nothing in common with the ideas of Englishmen. 

Mr. Ballantyne gives us a very graphic account of the two 


ladies* who accompanied His Gracious Majesty George the First 
to England. 


“From Hanover, George brought with him to England two leading 
favourites who are inextricably entangled in the political life of his reign. 
One of these Teutonic women is best remembered by the title of the 
Countess of Darlington; a fierce-eyed, red-faced, intolerably fat woman— 
a really great character, if size is to be the criterion. She was so ponder- 
ous that the amused English people compared her to an elephant and 
castle; but George could stand a very large quantity of fat. Some of the 
English ladies of larger bulk, seeing the royal predilection that way, did 
what they could to increase the magnitude of their attractions. ‘Some 
succeeded and others burst,’ sneers Chesterfield, less unjustifiably than 
usual. They say that this overpowering Countess had been beautiful once, 
though now she had got into this mere giantess condition, finding all 
warm weather oppressive. The world has forgotten her in spite of her 
imperious influence in the Court of George I. How much did she weigh ? 
posterity asks with languid interest, and learns with the completest 
indifference that the amount is unknown.” 


The other favourite was a singular contrast to the weighty 
lady thus described ; but she seems to have had far more influence 
with the King. She was very avaricious; in fact, every finger 
was a fish-hook, and bribes she is said to have received are 
fabulous. Lord Chesterfield married her niece, who was left 
twenty thousand pounds by the will which was destroyed. Lord 
Chesterfield is said to have threatened George the Second about 
the matter, and obtained the money. 


* Mesdames Kilmansegge and Schulenberg. 
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“The other favourite, a woman of various German and English titles, 
still vaguely hangs on to memory as Duchess of Kendal. Physically, she 
was a great contrast to the Countess of Darlington. Not at all beautiful; 
‘a very tall, lean, ill-favoured old lady,’ was Horace Walpole’s boyish 
reminiscence of her. She was so tall, gaunt and scraggy that she was 
familiarly known as the ‘Maypole.’ Except for her insatiable appetite for 
money, in which the Darlington fully equalled her, there was no particular 
harm in this simple old creature. Her abilities were too trifling to require 
any mention. Chesterfield plainly says that she was very little above an 
idiot. She was so complacently foolish that her society was very attractive 
and soothing to George I.; and, in spite of her deficiency in fat, her 
influence with him was considerably greater than her rival’s. She was a 
Lutheran, with a reputation for piety of a sort; painfully going seven 
times every Sunday to Lutheran chapels in London.” 


How the courtiers who recollected the beautiful mistresses of 
Charles the Second must have stared and wondered at the strange 
taste of their new sovereign, who deigned to come over the sea to 
defend the Protestant faith. Madame Schulenberg, who was created 
Duchess of Kendal, had the greatest influence with the King. 
This the courtiers soon discovered. Mr. Ballantyne tells us that 
“in the reign of George I. favour was only to be obtained through 
channels of a somewhat unsavoury kind.” Carteret disliked 
these channels, but Walpole handled such tools with a sort of 
cynical good humour. 

Of course these two remarkable women were accompanied by 
an unlimited supply of camp-followers, eager to enjoy the spoils 
of the Land of Goshen. George had also two Turkish servants 


added to his train, which gave quite an Eastern aspect to his 
seraglio. 


“A hungry, slightly vulgar crew, these Germans looked upon the good 
things of England as plunder providentially supplied for persons of more 
limited Hanoverian ways and means; and Walpole and Townshend, who 
took a different view of the subject, stood in their way with annoying 
effectiveness. Of Bothmar, one of the chief of these objectionable 
foreigners, Townshend said that he had every day some infamous project 
or other on foot for getting money. Rwvbethon, another of them, whom 
Swift in one of bis political tracts calls ‘a very inconsiderable Frencl 
vagrant,’ was publicly spoken of by Walpole in the House of Commons as 
a mean fellow—an impertinent busybody ; and the Government took it as 
a matter of course that he would do them all the harm he could. Borns- 
dorf, as interested and corrupt as any, seems to have been considerably a 
fool in addition; a mischievous, stupid old creature, poking about with 
solemn stupidity in whatever dirt offered the possibility of an acceptable 
shilling; puzzling in negotiations ‘with the adroitness of a cow,’ said 
Secretary Craggs, who was always uncomplimentary to the bovine Hano- 
verian. To one of these grasping vagrants, detected in some mendacity in 
the King’s presence, Walpole once exclaimed, in the only dialect in which 
he could communicate with Germans, ‘ Mentiris impudentissime !’—‘ You 
are a most impudent liar !’—but George only laughed.” 
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The German invasion was not at all popular with the London 
mob. The Schulenberg put her head out of the window of the 
carriage, and tried to mollify them by stating “ We are coming 
for your goots.” “ Yes,d—n you!” roared the mob; “and our 
chattels too!” 

On the accession of George the First, Lord Carteret was 
appointed Lord of the Bedchamber; his mother was created 
Countess of Granville in her own right, and he also became Lord- 
Lieutenant of Devonshire. But in 17)9 he began his diplomatic 
career, and was sent as Minister to the Court of Sweden, where he 
displayed the greatest ability in endeavouring to restore peace 
between that country and her neighbours, with whom she was 
at war. Such was his success in this difficult mission, that in 
1721 he was offered and accepted the Secretaryship of the 
Southern Department. He soon ingratiated himself with the 
King, principally by his knowledge of the German language, so 
that Walpole, who could only converse with His Majesty by talking 
bad Latin, became jealous of him, and made him resign his 
appointment, 

In 1724 Lord Carteret was made Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
which was then convulsed, owing to the attempt to introduce a 
copper coinage into that country. Wood, a Staffordshire manu- 
facturer, had received a patent, through the influence of the 
Duchess of Kendal, who was very well paid for her patronage. 
It is well known how Swift seized this opportunity of venting his 
spite against the Walpole Ministry. 

Lord Carteret, on his arrival in Ireland, found it in a state of 
wild excitement. Swift’s third “ Drapier Letter” had just been 
published. Lord Carteret determined to issue a proclamation 
offering a reward of £300 for the discovery of the author. This 
was opposed by some of his advisers, as likely to disturb the peace 
of the country. Carteret answered quietly, “As long as I have 
the honour to be Chief Governor here, the peace of the Kingdom 
will be kept.” And it was kept. 


“The day after the issue of the proclamation, Carteret held a levée at 
the Castle. While the official politenesses were proceeding, Swift entered 
the drawing-room, and made his way through the crowd to the circle. He 
wasted no time on ceremony, but directly and emphatically addressed 
himself to Carteret: ‘So, my Lord-Lieutenant, this is a precious exploit 
that you performed yesterday, in issuing a proclamation against a poor 
shopkeeper, whose only crime is an honest endeavour to save his country 
from ruin. You have given a noble specimen of what this devoted nation 
is to hope for from your government. I suppose you expect a statue of 
copper will be created to you for this service done to Wood.’ The crowd 
of courtiers were struck dumb at such a scene and such a profanation of 
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their sacred mysteries. Carteret alone was not in the least disconcerted. 
He listened to Swift’s speech with quiet composure, and replied to his 
friend in Virgil’s line :— 
“* Res dura et regni novitas me talia cogunt 
Moliri.’ 

“The whole assembly was struck with the beauty of this quotation, and 
the levée broke up in good-humour, some extolling the magnanimity of 
Swift to the skies, and all delighted with the ingenuity of the Lord- 
Lieutenant’s answer.” 

Archbishop King told Lord Carteret that Swift was going to 
avow the authorship. Lord Carteret’s reply is interesting at the 
present time. “If the boldness of the author should be so great, 
I am fully determined to summon him before the Council; and 
though I should not be supported as I wish, yet I shall think it 
my duty to take him into custody, and to detain him, if I can, by 
law ; for if his offer of bail should be immediately accepted, and he 
forthwith set at liberty after so daring an insult upon His Majesty’s 
Government, it is to be apprehended that riots and tumults would 
ensue.” 

Swift was very fond of the handsome Lady Carteret. He had 
promised to dine with her. He did not go—he was then getting 
very nervous and deaf. Lady Carteret, instead, visited the Dean, 
who made an apology in verse. 

“Can it be strange if I eschew 
A scene so glorious, and so new, 
Or is he criminal that flies 
The living lustre of your eyes?” 

“Carteret and Swift never played the courtier with each other. Swift, 
kept waiting once at the Castle, while the prosecution of the ‘ Drapier 
Letters ’ was still a question of public policy, wrote down the complaining 
lines— 

““*My very good Lord, ’tis a very hard task 
For a man to wait here, who has nothing to ask.’ 

“Carteret wrote in reply: 

“*My very good Dean, there are few who come here 
But have something to ask, or something to fear.’ 

“ Carteret was always able to hold his own with Swift. Conversing with 
him once on a political action disapproved by Swift, Carteret replied to 
Swift’s objections with such power that Swift broke out into passionate 
abuse which conveyed high praise: ‘What the vengeance brought you 
among us? Get you back—get you back; pray God Almighty send us 
over boobies again!’ On another occasion, Swift, whose estimate of the 
Irish people was a very contemptuous one, wrote that Carteret onght to 
be the governor of a wiser nation than Ireland; for a fool would be the 
fit manager of fools. Thus the two men thoroughly understood each 
other, and acted with very characteristic frankness. ‘When people ask 
me,’ wrote Carteret to the Dean, ‘how I governed Ireland, I say that I 
pleased Dean Swift. Quesitam meritis sume superbiam.’” 
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Lord Carteret remained in Ireland till 1730. George the 
First died in 1727, and was succeeded by his son, with whom he 
had always been at feud. George the Second was one of the most 
extraordinary characters described in the memoirs of his time. 
Even Dr. Johnson, that champion of monarchy, had not a good 
word to say for him. The mention of his name even seems to 
have put the good Doctor in a passion. 

Boswell relates some of his speeches on this subject. 


“No. Charles the Second was not such a man as George the Second. 
He did not destroy his father’s will. He took money indeed from France, 
but he did not betray those over whom he ruled. He did not let the 
fleet pass ours. George the First knew nothing, and desired to do 
nothing; and the only good thing told of him was that he wished to 
restore the throne to its hereditary successor. He roared with prodigious 
violence against George the Second. When he ceased, Moody interjected, 
in an Irish tone with a comic look, ‘ Poor George the Second !’” 


The good Doctor would have roared louder if he had ever read 
the wonderful analysis of King George’s character by the master 
hand of Lord Hervey. The Guelphs were a quarrelsome race. 
Lord Carteret said of them: “ This family always have quarrelled, 
and always will quarrel, from generation to generation.” They 
were proficients in will burning. George the First had burnt 
two wills made in favour of his son by his mother and grand- 
father ; George the Second, on ascending the throne, returned 
the compliment by burning his father’s will, as Thackeray writes, 
under the astonished nose of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
George, with his red face and staring eyes, fancied himself an 
Adonis and a Don Juan. Charles the Second was profligate, but 
he had some excuse in having married a Portuguese princess whom 
he had never seen, and when she arrived she appeared to him the 
image of a “bat.” She was hideous, but the good-natured king 
married her. Henry the Eighth, who was taken in by Holbein’s 
portrait of Anne of Cleves, on beholding her pronounced her a 
great Flanders mare, and soon sent his fifth wife packing. George 
the Second had no excuse for his shameful immorality, for he had 
married Caroline of Anspach, the most beautiful and clever 
princess in Europe, who was devoted to him. Yet he made her 
the confidant of his amours, and actually requested her to assist 
in the prosecution of them. Mrs. Howard, of the Queen’s house- 
hold, was his mistress, but this did not prevent him from making 
love to the beautiful Maid of Honour, Mary Bellenden, who treated 
him with contempt, crossed her arms, and told him to count his 
money elsewhere. He got tired of the “good Howard,” as the 
Queen called her, and complained bitterly that the Queen would 
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not let him get rid of the “deaf, tiresome, old woman.” Caroline 
very well knew if the Howard departed he would soon seek 
consolation elsewhere. At last he got rid of Lady Suffolk, and on 
arriving in Hanover, fell in love with the Countess Walmoden. 
He gave the Queen a detailed account of the whole affair. He 
drew such a minute description of the Countess’s person, “ that 
had the Queen been a painter she might have drawn her rival’s 
picture at six hundred miles distance, and narrated how he had 
bought this treasure from her husband for a thousand ducats. 
“You must love the Walmoden,” he wrote to her, “ for she loves 
me.” The letters about the Walmoden consisted of sixty pages, 
and in one of them he consulted the Queen about a suspicious ladder 
having been found under her window, and asked her to consult 
Sir Robert Walpole about it. 


“Among many extraordinary things and expressions these letters con- 
tained, there was one in which he desired the Queen to contrive, if she 
could, that the Prince of Modena, who was to come the latter end of the 
year to England, might bring his wife with him; and the reason he gave 
for it was, that he had heard Her Highness was pretty free of her person, 
and that he had the greatest inclination imaginable to pay his addresses 
to a daughter of the late Regent of France, the Duke of Orleans, ‘un 
plaisir’ (for he always wrote in French)—‘que je suis sir, ma chére 
Caroline, vous serez bien aise de me procurer, quand je vous dis combien je le 
souhaite.’ 

“Such a request to his wife respecting a woman he never saw, and 
during his connection with Madame Walmoden, speaks much stronger 
in a bare narrative of the fact than by any comment or reflections ; and is 
as incapable of being heightened as difficult to be credited.” 


Queen Caroline’s conduct was highly approved by Blackbourne, 
Archbishop of York, who told her that he had been talking to the 
Minister about the new mistress, and was glad to find that her 
Majesty was so sensible a woman as to like her husband should 
divert himself. How different was the conduct of Ken, who 
refused to countenance the vices of Charles the Second, when in 
residence at Winchester; and it must be added that the Merry 
Monarch honoured Dr. Ken for his conduct, and he was promoted 
to the Bishopric of Bath and Wells. 

The King had not the slightest sense of shame, nobody told 
him or preached to him that he was leading an immoral life. He 
regarded himself as a model husband, and the extraordinary thing 
is that he admired his wife more than any other woman. ‘“ He 
never saw a woman worthy to buckle her shoe,” and requested 
that his remains should be buried with her. One side of each 
coffin was withdrawn, and so they rest in Westminster Abbey. 

The only time Caroline ever showed her real feeling was on her 
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death-bed, when, on advising him to marry again, he said, “ Non, 
jaurai des mattresses.” Caroline bitterly answered, “Ah! mon 
Dieu, cela n’empéche pas.” 

Sir Robert Walpole, who had governed the King through the 
Queen, had now to seek for another woman to perform the same 
part. The Dukes of Grafton and Newcastle proposed that the 
Princess Emily should guide him, but Sir Robert would have 
nothing to do with the daughters. “I'll bring Madame Wal- 
moden over, I'll have nothing to do with your girls. I was for 
the wife against the mistress, I am now for the mistress against 
the daughters.” Until the Walmoden came over, the frail Lady 
Deloraine might comfort the King (saying in his polite style that 
“ people must wear old gloves till they could get new ones ”) ; so 
the Walmoden came over, and was created Countess of Yarmouth. 

The King had once stayed so long in Hanover in order to 
enjoy her society that his subjects got very discontented, and 
the following advertisement was posted on the gate of St. James’s 
Palace :—;} 


“Lost or strayed out of the house, a man who has left a wife and six 
children on the parish; whoever will give any tidings of him to the 
Church Wardens of St. James’s Parish, so as he may be got again, shall 
receive FOUR SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. N.B.—This will not be 
increased, nobody judging him to be worth a CROWN.” 


At last he sailed for England, but encountered such a storm 
that he was obliged to return to port. He talked of the tempest, 
and his bravery in it, to the end of his life. 

He hated books, and the sight of one in a drawing-room was as 
a red flag toa bull. The saying “I hate boets and bainters too ” 
is well known. When he went to see Garrick in ‘Richard the 
Third’ he paid no attention to him, but was delighted with the 
Lord Mayor. “When,” he asked, “is the Lord Mayor coming on 
again ?” 

According to Lord Hervey he bored his daughters terribly, and 
they were not slow in giving signs of their dissatisfaction. When 
the Queen was in her last illness— 


“The King, turning towards Princess Emily, and seeing her eyes shut, 
cried, ‘ Poor good child! her duty, affection, and attendance on her mother 
have quite echausted her spirits.” And soon after he went into the Queen’s 
room. As soon as his back was turned, Princess Emily started up and 
said ‘Is he gone? How tiresome he is!’ Lord Hervey, who had no 
mind to trust Her Royal Highness with his singing her father’s praises in 
duetto with her, replied only, ‘I thought Your Royal Highness had been 
asleep.’ ‘No,’ said the Princess Emily; ‘I only shut my eyes that I 
might not join in the ennuyant conversation, and wish I could have shut 
my ears too. In the first place I am sick to death of hearing of his great 
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courage every day of my life; in the next place, one thinks now of Mama, 
and not of him. Who cares for his old storm? I believe, too, it is a 
great lie, and that he was as much afraid as I should have been, for all 
what he says now; and as to his not being afraid when he was ill, I know 
that is a lie, for I saw him, and I heard all his sighs and his groans, when 
he was in no more danger than I am at this moment. He was talking, 
too, for ever of dying, and that he was sure he should not recover. ’” 


The Princess Royal was of the same opinion as the Princess 
Emily with regard to the merits of her father’s conversation. 
The Princess married the hideous Prince of Orange, and the 
wonderful details of the nuptials are one of the most amusing 
features of Lord Hervey’s Memoirs. 


“The night the news came to England that Philipsburg was taken, the 
Princess Royal, as Lord Hervey was leading her to her own apartment 
after the drawing-room, shrugged up her shoulders and said, ‘ Was there 
ever anything so unaccountable as the temper of papa? He has been 
snapping and snubbing every mortal for this week, because he began to 
think Philipsburg would be taken; and this very day that he hears it 
actually is taken, he is in as good humour as ever I saw him in my life. 
Mais, pour vous dire la vérité, je trouve cela si bizarre, et (entre nous) si sot, 
que jenrage de sa bonne humeur encore plus que je ne faisais de sa mauvaise.’ 
‘Perhaps,’ answered Lord Hervey, ‘he may be about Philipsburg as 
David was about the child, who, whilst it was sick, fasted, lay upon the 
earth, and covered himself with ashes; but the moment it was dead, got 
up, shaved his beard, and drank wine.’ ‘It may be like David’ (replied 
the Princess Royal), ‘ but I am sure it is not like Solomon.’” 


Both the King and the Queen detested their son the Prince of 
Wales. His sisters called him “a nauseous beast,” and the father 
and mother wished him dead every day of their lives. The cause 
of this unnatural hatred is unknown. ‘The true account was 
doubtless given in Lord Hervey’s manuscript, but it had been 
erased. It is as great a secret as the authorship of Junius. The 
Prince took the Black Prince for his model; but, as Horace 
Walpole writes, he resembled him in nothing but dying before 
his father. The Prince’s house became the headquarters of the 
opposition. Lords Carteret and Chesterfield were constantly 
there; also Swift and Gay. The Prince posed as a patron of 
literature. His character is curiously described in the funeral 
sermon preached in his honour. ‘“ He had no great parts, but 
he had great virtues; indeed they degenerated into vices. He 
was very generous, but I hear his generosity has ruined a great 
many people; and then his condescension was such that he kept 
very bad company.” 

Sir Robert Walpole must have been the shrewdest of mankind 
to govern a family like this. The King not only thought himself 
a model husband, but a great general; and Mr. Ballantyne tells 
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us that Walpole, entering the royal presence full of business, was 
not listened to, whilst nothing but military harangues, battles, 
sieges, was dwelt lingeringly upon by a royal Othello to a listener 
who was not seriously inclined to hear these things! Sir Robert 
was the greatest peace minister who ever ruled England. “TI told 
the Queen this morning,” he said one day in 1734, “ Madam, 
50,000 men slain in Europe, and not one Englishman.” At last, 
in 1739, he was forced into a war with Spain. There were great 
rejoicings. The Prince of Wales was the chief of the warlike 
revellers. “They are ringing their bells,” said Sir Robert ; “ they 
will soon be wringing their hands.” The prophecy was fulfilled. 
A war cannot be successfully conducted when the minister who 
directs it is opposed toit. The ministry became weaker every 
day, and in 1741 was finally driven from office. 

A new ministry was formed. It was very disagreeable to the 
King to receive statesmen whom he so vituperated. He had been 
accustomed to use very strong language. He had called Carteret 
and Bolingbroke liars, the Bishops “ black canting hypocritical 
rascals.” Lord Chesterfield, in addition to being a liar, was “a 
dwarf baboon.” Lord Chesterfield had made a speech in the 
House of Lords in which he said it would be a good thing if 
the Pretender was made Elector of Hanover, for nobody would 
ever again choose a king from that quarter. 

Lord Carteret had really the chief place in the new ministry as 
Secretary of State. Lord Wilmington was only nominally the 
chief minister, as First Lord of the Treasury. The genial Lord 
Carteret soon removed the prejudices of the King, and became a 
great favourite. He went with him to Hanover, and was present 
at the Battle of Dettingen, where the King so distinguished 
himself. Lady Carteret accompanied him, to die there, during 
the absence of her lord, who was in attendance on the King. A 
year afterwards he married again, to the great surprise of his 
friends and the amusement of his enemies. 

Horace Walpole was very bitter against the enemies of his 
father, but he relaxed in his animosity, when he speaks of Lord 
Carteret. There is a delightful account in his memoirs of the 
beautiful Lady Sophia Fermor. He had admired her at Florence, 
where she was the cynosure of every eye. Horace writes to his 
friend Conway, “ Harry, you must come and be in love with Lady 
Sophia Fermor ; all the world is, or should be.” ‘ Handsomer than 
all,” he adds, “at a famous London ball, taking out what men she 
liked or thought the best dancers.” 


“Who do you think is going to marry Lady Sophia Fermor? Only my 
Lord Carteret!—this very week!—a drawing-room conquest. Do but 
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imagine how many passions will be gratified in that family! Her own 
ambition, vanity and resentment—love she never had any; the politics, 
management, and pedantry of the mother, who will think to govern her 
son-in-law out of Froissart. Figure the instructions she will give her 
daughter! Lincoln is quite indifferent, and laughs. My Lord Chesterfield 
says, ‘It is only another of Carteret’s vigorous measures.’ I am really 
glad of it, for her beauty and cleverness did deserve a better fate than she 
was on the point of having determined for her for ever. How graceful, 
how charming, and how haughtily condescending she will be! How, if 
Lincoln should ever hint past history, she will 


“* Stare upon the strange man’s face 
As one she ne’er had known.’” 


Lord Lincoln had dangled after her in Italy, but his uncle, the 
Duke of Newcastle, had other views for him. Madame de 
Wendt wrote from Hanover to Lord Tyrawley, “ Que pensez-vous 
de notre cher Milord Carteret, qui s'est consolé si tot avec une 
jeune femme de la perte de notre bonne Milady? Ne justifie-t-il pas 


bien ce qua dit quelqu’un, que c'est wn objet vivant qui console d’un 
mort 2?” 


“The chief entertainment has been the nuptials of our great Quixote 
and the fair Sophia. On the point of matrimony she fell ill of a scarlet 
fever and was given over, while he had the gout, but heroically sent her 
word that if she was well he would be so. They corresponded every day, 
and he used to plague the Cabinet Councils with reading her letters to 
them. Last night they were married, and as all he does must have a 
particular air in it, they supped at Lord Pomfret’s. At twelve, Lady 
Granville, his mother, and all his family went to bed, but the porter: 
then my lord went home, and waited for her in the lodge; she came alone 
in a hackney-chair, met him in the hall, and was led up the back-stairs.” 


Horace Walpole is delighted to acquaint Sir Horace Mann, who 
had admired the fair Lady Sophia at Florence, with all the 
particulars of this strange affair. 


“T will not fail to make your compliments to the Pomfrets and 
Carterets; I see them seldom, but I am in favour; so I conclude, for my 
Lady Pomfret told me the other night that I said better things than any- 
body. I was with them at a subscription ball at Ranelagh last week, 
which my Lady Carteret thought proper to look upon as given to her, and 
thanked the gentlemen, who were not quite so well pleased at her con- 
descending to take it to herself. My Lord stayed with her there till four 
in the morning. They are all fondness—walk together and stop every 
five minutes to kiss. . . . The ball was on an excessively hot night; yet 
she was dressed in a magnificent brocade, because it was new that morning 
for the inauguration day. I did the honours of all her dress: ‘ How 
charming your ladyship’s cross is! Iam sure the design was your own!’ 
—‘No, indeed, my Lord sent it me just as it is.—‘ How fine your ear-rings 
are!’—‘Oh! but they are very heavy.” Then as much to the mother. Do 
you wonder I say better things than anybody? .. .” 
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Lady Sophia was a relative of the Arabella Fermor of Pope’s 
“ Rape of the Lock,” and it might be written of her: 


“Fair nymphs and well-dressed youths around her shone, 
But every eye was fixed on her alone: 
On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore.” 


It is extraordinary to find that in the reign of George the 
Second a man of fifty-four was ridiculed for marrying at such an 
advanced age, and that the following epigram should have been 
composed to the address of Lord Carteret : 


“Her beauty, like the Scripture feast, 

To which the invited never came, 
Deprived of its intended guest, 

Was given to the old and lame.” 


We recollect in a farce Liston saying, “I am a young man 
forty-five, not a very young man.” Well, a man at fifty-four is 
not a very young man. In the present days men marry at 
seventy, and nobody is surprised, or writes epigrams. We have 
heard that at Bournemouth—we suppose owing to the friskiness 
of the air—dignified ecclesiastics of eighty proudly lead up young 
and blushing brides to the altar. 

Lady Sophia died in her first confinement, leaving a daughter 
who was married to Lord Shelburne. Owing to the intrigues of 
the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pelham, Lord Carteret, now Lord 
Granville, had to resign his office. But in June, 1751, he again 
became a colleague of the Duke, becoming President of the 
Council, an office he retained to his death. The Duke of New- 
castle, in a fright, once offered to give up his office of First Lord 
of the Treasury to Carteret. “No,” said the Lord President, 
“Td rather be hanged a little before taking your place, than 
hanged a little after.’ He had immense influence in the Cabinet 
with respect to foreign affairs, and when Pitt took office his advice 
and influence still prevailed. When Pitt left the Cabinet because 
it was too peaceful, Lord Granville remained, and was the chief 
instrument in forwarding the glorious Peace of 1763. 


“ Robert Wood, author of an essay on ‘The Original Genius of Homer,’ 
which interested Goethe in his younger days, was Under-Secretary of 
State in the closing period of the Seven Years’ War, and frequently had 
interviews on business with Granville. ‘The occasions were few,’ says 
Wood, ‘on which Granville, after giving his commands on State affairs, 
did not turn the conversation to Greece and Homer.’ <A few days before 
Granville died, Wood was ordered to wait upon him with the preliminary 
articles of the Peace of Paris. ‘I found him,’ writes Wood in the intro- 
duction to his essay, ‘so languid that I proposed postponing my business 
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for another time; but he insisted that I should stay, saying it could not 
prolong his life to neglect his duty; and repeating the following passage 
out of Sarpedon’s* speech, he dwelled with particular emphasis on the 
third line, which recalled to his mind the distinguished part he had taken 
in public affairs: 


“Could all our care elude the gloomy grave 
Which claims no less the fearful than the brave, 
For lust of fame I should not vainly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy soul to war: 

But since, alas! ignoble age must come, 
Disease, and death’s inexorable doom; 

The life which others pay, let us bestow, 
And give to fame, what we to nature owe.” 


His lordship repeated the last word several times with a calm and 
determined resignation; and after a serious pause of some minutes, he 
desired to hear the treaty read, to which he listened with great attention, 
and recovered spirits enough to declare the approbation of a dying states- 
man (I use his own words) “on the most glorious war and most honourable 
peace this nation ever saw.”’” 


Mr. Mathew Arnold quotes this episode of Lord Granville’s 
life as exhibiting the English aristocracy at its very height of 
culture, lofty spirit, and greatness. It was the glorious end of a 
grand career. He had much in common with Pitt, but he was 
far superior in abilities. We have seen an unpublished letter of Lord 
George Germaine, a shrewd observer, which stated that Pitt had 
neither wisdom or intelligence; but by energy alone he became 
the greatest of War-Ministers. It has been said that all his 
knowledge of history was taken from the plays of Shakespeare. 
Chief Justice Willes went once to Lord Carteret for help to 
make his friend Clive a King’s Counsel. Carteret answered : 
“What is it to me who is a judge or who isa bishop? It is my 
business to make Kings and Emperors, and to maintain the 
balance of Europe.” “Then,” said the Chief Justice, “those who 
want to be bishops and judges will go elsewhere.” They did go 
elsewhere. Pitt had the same lofty contempt for patronage, 
and so the jobbing Duke of Newcastle’s levée was well attended 
by lawyers and ecclesiastics who wanted to be bishops and judges. 

Lord Carteret’s assistance, when President of the Council, to Pitt 
during the seven years’ war was invaluable, for no one knew so 


* We have given the translation by Pope instead of the original Greek, 
but the following prose rendering by Mr. Ballantyne gives us the last word: 

“For if, escaping the present combat, we might be for ever undecaying 
and immortal, neither would I myself fight among the foremost nor would 
I urge you on to the glorious battle; but now—for a thousand fates of 
death stand close to us always, and no mortal can escape or evade them— 
let us go.” ‘oper, “ Let us go,” was the word repeated by Lord Carteret. 
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well the characters of the princes and statesmen of the continent. 
Pitt, when Lord Chatham, acknowledged this in a speech made in 
the year 1770, when he spoke of Lord Carteret as “that great 
man,” and added, “I feel a pride in declaring that to his 
patronage, to his friendship and instruction, I owe whatever I am.” 
They were two of the greatest statesmen England ever possessed. 
They thought not of themselves but their country. To use the 
language of Macaulay, they loved England as an Athenian loved 
the city of the violet crown, as a Roman loved the city of the 
seven hills. 

We must write a few words about Lord Carteret’s temper, 
which was unexampled in its serenity. We had always thought 
the Duke of Marlborough’s temper marvellous, but Lord Carteret 
surpassed him. There is an anecdote told of the Duke, that 
riding one day with the Prince Eugene, a storm of rain came 
on, and they sent for their cloaks. Prince Eugene received 
his immediately. Marlborough’s servant did not appear for 
some time. The Duke asking why he did not bring the cloak 
before, the answer was sulkily given: “I came as soon as I 
could.” The Duke turned to Prince Eugene and said, “ Now I 
would not have that fellows temper for the whole world.” 
There are two stories told of Lord Carteret’s wonderful good 
nature. After a speech made by Lord Carteret in the House of 
Lords against Walpole, Lord Aylesford came up and attacked 
him for his moderation. “ By , Carteret, I know not what 
you mean by this; but whatever you’ mean, you will not find it 
easy to get any party to trust you again. Iam sure I will not, 
and where you will find fools who will, I don’t know. By ——, 
Carteret, we all know you!” Lord Carteret turned to those who 
were sitting by him, and only said with cheerful unconcern, 
“Poor Aylesford is really angry.” Lord Aylesford belonged to 
the quarrelsome Finch family, who frequented Lord Carteret’s 
house as a neutral territory, and used to talk to each other 
through him. Lord Carteret was careless about money affairs, 
and a tradesman put an execution in his house and seized his 
carriage-horses. Lord Carteret met the man in the hall, was 
very polite to him, and continued his custom ever afterwards. 

When Lord Carteret was dying, Lord Chesterfield said, “ When 
he dies, the best head in England dies too, take it for ull and all.” 
Lord Carteret in his lifetime had gloriously fulfilled the promise 
held out by the proud motto of his ancient family, “ Loyal 
Devoir.” It will be well for the statesmen of the present time if 


at the end of their career these two words can be inscribed truly 
on their tombs. 
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Sn an Old Chateau. 


By MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD. 


OrreN in the twilight, as I sit here alone thinking it all over, the 
door opens and there enters the tall woman with the faded hair and 
tired face. 

“ Mother,” she says, “shall I play to you a little while before it 
grows quite dark?” She has always called me mother since he went 
away ; always since, but before it seemed as if her lips were too 
stubborn to say the word. Sometimes I fancy it is his voice that 
says it now. I look up at her for a moment as she stands there 
waiting. Poor soul! I think you should be young still; sorrow has 
taken away your youth and brought age to take shelter before you 
had made ready for it. But her eyes are dull, she does not know 
my thoughts nor wonder concerning them; she does not think or 
care, or even grieve now, but only waits and dreams of all that has 
been once, and never shall be again. 

“Yes, dear,” I answer ; “ go and play before it grows quite dark ; 
but do not speak again till you have finished—it sends them all 
away, and leaves me quite alone.” For in the twilight, when no 
human voice breaks through the darkness gathering round as though 
it were a veil to hide what mortal eyes might not behold, it seems as 
if the door of an unseen world were opened wide. Unseen hands 
undo the silent latch, and wondering eyes look in once more at all 
that never again may be theirs. But the sound of a voice, and the 
door is swiftly closed again. The music does but bring them here; 
they know it well, for it was once their own; and through the gloom 
they steal with soundless steps to hear it once again. I have seen 
their faces many a time, have heard the soft trailing of their garments 
as they departed, have stood up gently on tiptoe not daring to go 
forward a single step, have watched them hurry farther and farther 
away, grey and indistinct, till they have vanished altogether. 

She goes to the piano, an old carved piano, that is crazy with 
age and memories. As she sits down her face is even with a 
window ; she has but to turn her head and she can see through the 
diamond-shaped panes of glass into the dark wood beyond the garden. 
The trees wave to and fro, backwards and forwards, touching each 
other with their long branches, asif with the shadows there had come 
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to them strange messages of which they must whisper till all the 
black copse knows them. She puts her cold hands down on the 
keys, a little shudder goes through me as they meet. The fire burns 
low while she plays, the darkness gathers closer and closer, as though 
it came from a world that was full of it, and must cover all the 
indistinct space left in the empty room. But except the music 
there is silence everywhere. The notes are like the tones of a 
passionate voice from which time has taken the joy and freshness, yet 
left the fire behind. I cannot see her eyes, but I know there is no 
expression in them as she goes on playing, as she stares vacantly out 
at the wood unconsciously watching for one she never will see again. 
All the life left in her has crept to the ends of her fingers and finds 
expression there. But she does not know even this, for she is a 
stranger still to some other self that has been hers, that waits and 
pleads to be hers again, but, silent and dogged, she will not listen. 
But, oh! my dear, if ever you awake, you will perhaps some day sit 
here alone as I sit now, and remember all that stood beside you, that 
cried out longing to be heard and understood, while you were blind 
and dumb. You will think of it bitterly, you who sit there awaking 
the dead, calling back once more those who have all been dust these 
many years. 

At last her fingers tire, the sounds grow fainter and fainter, as 
though they were following some one away into the distance. I 
crouch down nearer to the fire, I who am left behind, without power 
to move one single step onward into the country that is but just 
beyond the nearest shadow. 

“Oh! it is too much,” I cry, “too much to ask, that I should 
bear all this alone.” 

The woman who has been playing gets up, closes the piano, and, 
with one last look out towards the wood, departs. The sound of 
her footsteps dies away. She has gone to the little room at the end 
of the long corridor where his books are kept, where his portrait 
hangs, and his chair stands in the corner. It is all the same, just 
as it used to be when he was here; even his fishing-rod hangs on 
the two nails against the wall, though it has not been used since he 
was a boy. I hear the door shut, and know she is within, that she 
sits down and looks round, half afraid, wondering what the strange 
knowledge is that hangs about the room and makes her cower and 
shiver. I cannot go to her, I am too old; but my heart cries after 
her, ‘He will never come back, never,—never. Just as the father 
went, so has the boy gone; just as you look out to-night, so did I 
look out all those years ago. As you sit and wait for him who will 
never return, so do I sit and wait even still—oh, my dear, my dear, 
who never will come again, and never will hear me more!” 


TO a 
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If she had only cared, in the days that are gone, for that which 
came to her, for all that she threw away—if she had only cared! 
But her heart was as cold as December sun, as his hands that now 
are folded on his breast. I knew it from the first hour I saw her on 
the day he brought her home five years ago. Five years or ten? I 
cannot tell, for in my heart it is a hundred. He brought her in, 
and before I had never seen her face nor heard her voice. He had 
thrown one arm round her shoulder, and in his voice there was the 
old boyish ring of happiness. 

“Mother, here is my wife,” he cried. “I have brought her home, 
and you and she will love each other.” He stooped and kissed her, 
while he put out his hand to me. I looked at her for a moment 
before I folded her to my heart, and my lips felt stiff and cold. In 
that one moment it all flashed through me,—I saw in her eyes what 
the end would be. I could have sat down and wept, but that it 
seemed too terrible for words. I kissed her first on one chilly cheek 
and then on the other, feeling the while that she shuddered and 
shrank from me. 

“My son’s wife,” I said gently, holding the thin fingers that 
seemed trying to slip through mine; “how happy you must be, how 
happy you will be all your life long!” 

It was as if some false voice said the words, for I knew that in 
mine there could have been but sorrow and dismay. 

They lived here together in the old home—the home in which his 
ancestors had lived for many a generation, from which his father had 
gone forth in the full of youth and strength, never to enter more. 
They lived here and waited for the rest of life, she silent and sad- 
looking, little enough like a bride; he happy as the birds, and, like 
them, now and again in the early morning breaking out into snatches 
of song. 

I made ready to go, thinking that they were young and would be 
better alone. There was the stone house twenty miles away, the 
lonely house with the square-walled garden to which the widows of 
many of our race had gone when the young ones mated. But the 
boy would not hear of my leaving the home in which I had lived my 
life, and the white-faced bride looked up and entreated me to stay, 
seeming as though she feared to be left alone with him, though he 
loved her so. And at last I gave way and stayed, having my rooms 
given me and living alone in them, glad to be quiet, to think of the 
past, to wonder what the future would be, to shut my eyes and live 
over the long years again, and the day on which the boy’s father 
went forth never to return. Years and years ago it all happened, 
the longest years that ever Time dragged over the world, yet in a 
moment I can cross them all and see my best-loved’s face. Many a 
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time in thought have I wandered down the paths again that my feet 
have not dared to tread since my world’s sun set. All the fields I 
know, and every primrose-bank, and the corner where the rose-leaves 
always fell first and fast—their perfume stole past the place where 
the spring flowers died. They made me shudder afterwards, those 
same roses that once had seemed like a part of my own life; the 
sight of them now is but another sting of pain, like the blinding 
flashes of morning sunshine, or the woods thick with the flowers of 
spring. It has been so swift, as I sat alone, to get back to the happy 
years, so long the return journey to the end. Theend? There has 
been none, only I know what it will be, though time goes slowly, as 
if it hesitated and held back, trying to hide that which it took in its 
arms all the weary while ago. They said he would return, he who 
went away laughing to hide his sorrow at parting, kissing his hand 
till he and the distance were one, while I stood watching him go— 
farther and farther away—he who never by shadow or shine my 
eyes would look on more. I sat and thought of the ship that sailed, 
of the strange port at which he would land, of the brave deeds he 
would do, of the long days beneath the burning sun, and of how at 
last, with the victory won, he would set his face towards home 
again, counting the days till we should meet. I sat and thought, 
while the ship went on and on over an endless sea to a strange far 
land beyond. That is all I know. Never a sign came, never a word 
or token; only at last the knowledge that he must have found the 
path along which for human feet there is no returning, or my 
listening ears would have heard his footstep, my longing eyes would 
have seen his face. But no, waiting and for ever waiting, and never 
an end to it ;—by the rose-corner that makes my heart fail; through 
the woods that have mocked me all these years with their springing 
flowers; beneath the dark firs that whisper and know ;—day after 
day, till the days have become years, and the years a life-time that 
has been a death-time. Some day when I am dying, it cannot be far 
off now, for I have grown old in the waiting years, shall I hear the 
eager step and the tender voice? Will he come and hold out his 
arms at last, or will it be all a mockery still ? 

For months they lived their quiet life together here, the boy and 
his strange bride. Every day I heard their footsteps coming down 
the long corridor, he and she togther. They entered and stayed 
with me a little space, telling of all they had done or meant to do. 
They seemed happy enough, or he did, for if her face was sometimes 
sad, I did not think of it much; I knew so little of her or of her 
history. In my thoughts she was still a stranger, and though my 
heart had love for her, yet it seemed as though ‘its door shut as 
she drew near. So I troubled little about the sadness on her face. 
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I knew it could not stay there long, that happiness must find her 
soon, seeing that she was the boy’s wife, and would spend her whole 
life by his side. Yet as the days went by there was no change ; her 
eyes were dull, and in them there were sometimes tears, as though 
she had memories of sorrow. But he was always glad, on his face 
there was a look of great content, in his voice a ring of happiness ; 
and since she was the cause of all this, how could I help but love 
her, even though her manner forbade me to make a sign? She 
never came to me alone; never once did she sit down beside me and 
talk, as happy women will, in laughing whispers, or look up at me 
as though she remembered that between us lived the life with which 
her own was bound. If he had but married a happy woman, I used 
to think; if he had but taken some bright young life to join to his— 
a girl with a merry laugh on her lips, with gladness looking out 
from her eyes, with strength in her straight young limbs, who would 
have walked among us proudly, yet laughed at our old-world ways, 
and loved us—a girl who would have filled the house with snatches of 
song and bits of sunshine, who would have made the stairs over 
which so many of our dead had walked awake and creak with life as 
her quick glad feet ran down them—a girl who would have hung 
on his arm, looking up at his face to read her own life’s history. 
He and she—the pretty bride I gave him in my dreaming—how 
happy they were together! I sat over the smouldering ashes many 
a twilight hour, hearing all they said to each, leaning forward to see 
more clearly into her sweet young face, and laughed in their 
happiness, till with a start I awoke and looked round, and 
shuddered at my dream, and covered my face, and dreaded what 
might come of that which was no dream at all, but a sad and strange 
reality. 

The months went by, and then came the beginning of that 
which from the first had but been waiting to chase away the foolish 
make-believe of happiness that had made the house feel half-ashamed, 
though it never once put off its sadness or was duped. The months 
went by, and gradually the happiness went from his face and left 
him grave and silent. Not all at once did it go, but slowly and surely, 
as a thing that is dying out of the world. He seemed at first as one 
awaking from sleep who feels his dream slipping away and dreads the 
returning to sorrow; yet he said nothing. My heart tried in vain to 
divine the reason of it all, and his lips had none to give. It was as if 
between him and her there had grown up a silence, a knowledge that 
neither could help, but that had quenched a light, had broken a promise, 
and for him had put an end to many things that in the future he had 
meant to do and had left him suddenly sad and silent, facing some 
terrible truth from which there was no appeal. Then as the summer 
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passed her face changed, over it there stole a look of content and 
happy waiting. And soon I knew that it was because of a child that 
was coming. Her life was waiting, her heart was longing to see her 
little one’s face ; when she spoke there was a light in her eyes, a smile 
that came and went about her lips, and seemed to fill her soul with 
satisfaction. Then I knew and understood. For this promise to her 
future she was glad; but for him who loved her, whose wife she was, 
her heart had no answer, no place. But why had he loved her, and 
why was she his, this strange woman of the silence and sadness ? 
But none could tell me the history of it all. 

Then came whole days and weeks in which they did not come to 
me. They held aloof as if afraid, as if they had some secret and 
feared lest unwittingly they might betray it. I did not hear their 
voices, for there had grown up everywhere a silence, nor see them, 
save when they crossed to the fir wood at the end of the garden. I 
watched them hurrying to it, one or the other, always alone, as if 
one went with his sorrow, and one with her joy; but together they 
had no business more. At last a day came when he stood before 
me and spoke—my boy with the brightness gone from his brave 
clear eyes. 

“ Mother,” he said, “Iam going. I do not know when I shall 
return, but be good to her and do not blame her. It was my folly, 
my own headstrong madness.” 

“ Going where, my son?” 

“T do not know, dear mother,” he answered, “ but far off, it cannot 
be too far,” he added bitterly. “ Remember this, that she stays here, 
and the little one must be happy. There is nothing to blame her for, 
—promise me you will think so? It was my own blindness and folly 
and obstinacy.” The tears came into my eyes, and that last time I 
saw my boy’s face it was but through their mist. I struggled to hide 
them, for we were never cowards or wept as foolish women, who spend 
their love and sorrow on tears and then forget, break down and weep 
when they should most be still and show their hearts are strong to 
bear as well as love. 

“ But when will you come back?” Iasked, while round my throat a 
cold hand seemed totighten. ‘“ When will you come back?” I cried, 
with sick fear fastening at my heart. 

“T cannot tell. When she is dead, if I am living.” He took me 
in his arms and raised his head to look at me. Then he was silent 
for a moment, as one who sees a face he loves for a last time, and 
would take its memory with him to the wide world’s end—to remember, 
perhaps, when at last he enters the heavenly gates. ‘“ When she 
is dead, if I am living,” he repeated. “I will come then to see her 
once again before they lay her down to rest ; and if not, then you will 
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understand. Oh, mother, I loved her!” and suddenly he let go his 
arms, and kissing me, turned away. 

He went, and I stood watching. Is it not part of a woman’s life 
that she must watch and wait so much, while all the world seems 
slipping by, save that which never greets her eyes, and she is left 
alone at last, faint with seared hope ? 

When he was gone, when the room was empty again, and an air of 
desolation spread slowly over all things, then I went out into the 
gallery and looked at a picture that had been ours for many a gene- 
ration. A hundred years ago it had all happened, that which was set 
forth, yet still in the picture a dead man lay with a dead woman on 
his heart. The hunters had gone forth in the morning, so the story 
ran, and she had waited—as woman for ever waits. When the 
evening came, a feast was set, and the revellers arrived. It was time 
for the huntsmen to return, but the hours went on and there was not 
a sign of them. The night sped and still they lagged. At last 
there were hurried steps, and a horseman stopped and entered. He 
tried to lead away the fair young wife, but she stood still and 
speechless, as though Heaven had put its hand on her. The revellers 
gathered round with scared faces, and lips they did not dare to open 
lest they should betray the fear that had seized them, trying to hide 
from her, though it were but for a moment, that which was coming. 
But she stood silent in the midst, till there was a sound that made 
her start and her lips grow white—the tramp of many feet. 
Slowly and heavily the footsteps came nearer, as though above them 
was a burden. She raised her head for a moment as they carried 
the dead man in. She watched them lay him down, then with a ery 
she fell forward, and her heart stood still as it touched his. How 
blessed were you, poor soul! How merciful was death, that just 
folded you in its arms with him in one long sleep. A thousand 
things might have come between you in life, but when death had 
given you to each other, no power beneath the sky could part you 
more. And yet they did not celebrate the feast that had been made 
ready. Cruel and cowardly! ‘hey that when you could see and 
hear and share their joy had rejoiced over your marriage for a few 
short years had not courage to raise one sing!e glass to that sweet 
marriage that neither time, nor chance, nor Heaven itself would undo. 

At last I turned away from the picture to go back to my own 
zooms, to sit alone and think again; and as I turned I saw that my 
son’s wife had been behind me, looking up too at the lovers. There 
was a mocking light in her eyes, a look of defiance on her face, and 
yet I thought she trembled as she stood waiting for me to speak. 

“T have been looking at that picture,” I said; “it is a hundred 
years and more since it all happened.” 
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“Yes,” she answered, “a hundred years and more, and they have 
long been dead.” 

I put out my hand trying to touch hers, but she drew back coldly, 

“My dear,” I said gently, “your face is white, and you look sad 
enough. Are you grieving for your husband, or for those two lying 
there, with all the world for ever at an end?” 

“Not for them,” she answered bitterly. ‘They loved. Why 
should one grieve for those who love and are together? And why 
should I grieve for your son? He must go where he pleases,” 

“But you two love and are apart.” 

“No, we do not love!” she said fiercely. ‘‘ We never loved. 
He loved, and I was loved. It is ever so—one loves, and the other 
is loved.” 

“Tell me more,” I whispered, for I could not raise my voice. 

“There is nothing more to tell—or that I will tell. They made 
me marry him, and he would not be refused. He was mad, I think,” 
she cried ; “for what was there in me to love? And in him I found 
nothing. He was good—not that goodness counts for much to a 
woman’s heart, and it was nothing to mine. He was good,” she 
repeated wearily, ‘“‘and had many things to give. Yes, you may 
look at me in wonder; but had he been poor I should not have been 
his wife, though it was not I who wanted his money, but those who 
had control of me. I had no love for him, and he knew it. That 
had been given long before to a man who was a coward—yes, and 
worse. I see that now, as we see many things when all are too late. 
A coward, and yet I loved him better than your son—loved the 
ground over which he trod when he came and lied to me better than 
your son’s voice, when he swore he loved me and it was God’s own 
truth. He deserted me, the man I loved, yet still I went on caring 
like a blind fool, giving his lying and cowardice fine names to myself, 
and when I could do so no longer, thinking them a thing apart from 
himself, as little he as the coat he wore; and yet besides there was 
nothing that could be called by his name.” 

“ But if you loathe him now? ” 

“What then?” she cried bitterly ; “it is too late. Can you drain 
wine from empty bottles, raise flames from cold white ashes, or find 
life-blood in a dead woman’s heart? I could sit and wring my hands 
for the man who has never lived save in my imagination. I had 
scorn for the thing I saw, but I broke my heart for the thing about 
which I had only dreamt. And I had no love for the man who loved 
me and was content with so little. I was like a dead woman,” she 
burst out passionately, clasping her hands—“I have been ever 
since. They wanted me to marry your son, and he wanted to marry 
me; whether I wanted to marry him he was too absorbed in his own 
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madness to care. I married him,” she went on bitterly. ‘“ What 
did it matter? That in me that felt or knew or cared was dead, and 
all things were the same ; marriage vows were not more than other 
words had come to be, all alike bitter, sad, and hopeless.” 

“Tell me why he married you ?” I asked, looking up at the picture 
of the woman pillowed on her dead lover’s breast, and holding on to 
the chair in which the dead man’s father had sat all the years ago. 
I could have borne to have seen my son lying as he who was brought 
in to the untouched feast was lying; but this that had come to pass 
—oh, God! that allowed it, what did it mean? “Did he love 
you so much that he would marry you even without your caring for 
him?” I looked at her while I spoke. Never had she been beautiful ; 
even when I saw her first she was worn and white and weary, her 
eyes were dull, her hair was faded, and youth, though it was hers 
still, and would be for many a year, seemed blighted. What had my 
son with his merry heart and joyous voice seen in this strange 
woman that he must take her to him ? 

“ He was mad, I suppose,” she answered, the excitement passing 
from her face, “as all are mad at some time. Lately, he has been 
growing sane, and he has gone.” 

“Whither ? ” I asked breathlessly. 

“T do not know. What concern is it of mine? He is better 
gone than here. He would not stay and let me go, because of the 
child that is coming. When that has come, then nothing will matter 
more to him or me. I was so glad at first,” she went on sadly, “ that 
it was coming ; but that was only selfishness—just selfish gladness, 
because I wanted it so. What is there to rejoice at ?—one life more, 
a life through us, to suffer and to sorrow, to stare aghast at all the 
pitiless world can do, to sit alone at last when all the mockery is 
over and wait for death. I wish it were born dead!” she burst out 
suddenly. ‘I cannot bear to think of another soul in the world, to 
ache and grieve, to struggle with life till it is time to struggle with 
death. I wish it were born dead.” The words echoed through the 
empty gallery; it seemed as if unseen listeners, gathering near, 
whispered, snd carried them through an open door into a world the 
portal of which was close beside us, though mortal eyes might not 
look up to see. 

“JT wish it were born dead,” she cried again, and clasped her 
hands. ‘ Why did I let them marry me to your son? Why was I 
so cruel? He, a good man, who knew life but to rejoice; and I, a 
woman whose heart had been given to another man to tread under 
foot, and who had known life but to sorrow. I thought it would not 
matter, that it would be all the same, married or single; but it has not 
been so. I thought it would be like a play, and I a player could act 
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my part; but I could not.” Then she turned to me defiantly. “ Do 
you hate me much ?” she asked curious'y. 

“No, I do not hate you,” I said slowly, hardly knowing what she 
had asked or I had answered. 

“T do not care; I cannot. Let me go; I want to be alone.” 

“But my son! Will he never return ?” 

“T do not know. What is your son tome?” And in a mocking 
voice she added, “He will come when I am dead, perhaps.” She 
looked out at the fir-wood as she spoke; I knew that she was 
thinking of the burial-place just half a mile beyond it. She turned 
away, and shivering with cold and weariness, walked slowly along the 
gallery ; I watched her gown trailing noiselessly over the shining 
floor, a door shut, and I was alone. 

Then came a long silence in our lives. Day after day, week after 
week passed by, with never a sign of him. An old woman sorrowing, 
a young one doggedly waiting; that was all. The leaves fell 
dead and yellow, the wind carried them whistling over the grass 
towards the wood, the branches, bare and brown, stretched up 
towards the sky. Everything was grey, and cold, and silent. 

The new year dawned. I thought of the strange long years 
behind it that had had no history save that they were spent in 
waiting ; but with the new year there came no change to our still 
lives. 

The winter passed, the snow melted from even the coldest paths, 
and at last once more there was the promise of spring. I watched 
the first bright sunshine glint through the fir-trees and fleck the 
dark ground with its gold, I saw the shadows dance and the snowdrops 
raise their tender heads. 

One day I stood by the window thinking how beautiful the world 
had grown, for there was happiness everywhere save in one sad 
house. From my lips burst forth the cry of my heart, “If he would 
but come back again!” A little bird sang loud and clear; it was 
like a promise of his return. I opened the window, and the sweet 
fresh air rushed in; it seemed to have journeyed from afar, to bring 
a message, to tell me that he remembered. I looked up at the sky, 
it was soft and blue. “He must come back,’ I cried in pain and 
longing that could not wait in silence. My son’s wife was beside me. 

“He will never come,” she said in her low and bitter voice, “ he 
will never come—never.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“T cannot tell you,” she answered, “but he will never come. I 
lied to him once, and I deceived him—do you think he will forgive? ” 
She asked it half scoffingly ; but as I turned to speak I saw that she 
was trembling, that on her face there was a look of pain and fear. 
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‘He will never come again,” she echoed, “till I am dead.” She put 
out her cold hand as if to touch me, but drew back and moved 
away. 

The days went by and the sun shone down on a green world again. 
There were flowers in the hedges and hidden in the woods. The 
birds sang of the spring that had come, of the summer that would 
soon sweep over the hills, touching all things with its gold. In the 
distance I could hear the song of the river as it hurried by rejoicing, 
overhead the swallows passed on their way to northern shores ; and in 
the midst of all things there was the voice of a little child. It 
seemed so strange a sound in this sad house, as if the world had 
grown young again, and even my old heart leapt up and could have 
laughed for joy. 

At last the strange woman my son had married seemed as though 
she could bear and be still no longer; her face softened, her voice 
changed, and one day, just for a moment, she let her head fall on my 
shoulder, as if to gain a moment’s rest. 

“ Mother,” she whispered—and before she had never said the word— 
“T want him back. If he could see the child, perhaps he would forgive 
me, and some day love me once again. I want his love—I want it 
now. Iam hungry for it, longing for it, and he does not know. I 
shall die if he does not come; tell him that for me, and beg him to 
come back again. I lied to him, and he will not believeme now. But 
it was all a madness; I did not say one single word to the man I 
went all those miles to see that night. I stood and watched him pass, 
and came away unseen. It ended there. Your son knew that it did, 
though I had lied and schemed to go. It ended there; surely he 
will forgive me, and love me again, even though it is but a little, 
when he sees the child.” 

“But I do not understand,” I said bewildered. The tears fell 
slowly down her face, as though her dull eyes grudged them; the 
lines about her mouth hardened again, as she answered, in a low, 
fierce voice— 

“T cannot tell you more. It is his secret and mine; he will never 
tell you, neither will I. But if he forgives me—oh! if he would but 
forgive me. Entreat him to come back and see the child.” She said 
the last words softly ; she stole nearer to me. She had known how 
to be gentle once, but pain and grief had made her half afraid of all 
things in the world. 

“Shall I tell him that you love him?” I asked. 

She answered like a woman in a dream. 

“ Yes, tell him that all my thoughts turn to him; it is like going 
home tothink of him. Only till he comes back the rooms of my dear 
home are empty ; its fires burnt low, its gardens silent and deserted. 
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Tt seems as if I entered and waited for the master, thinking of the 
blessedness of seeing him again, and of the misery this longing 
will turn to if he delays. Yet I am thankful to love him, for there 
is rest and safety for me now, even though he stays from me, just 
as one feels safe and rested in one’s own home, though none is 
there to bid one welcome. It is like thinking of heaven, remembering 
that one has walked through hell in past days, and found how it 
could burn and mock and crush. Ask him to come back once more ; 
if he would listen to me once, then he would understand. Entreat 
him to return.” It was as though she had no other words to say 
but those few piteous ones, “ Entreat him to return.” But he did 
not come. 

She fell ill at last with a long weary illness that only happiness 
could heal, and that would not come nigh her. Many a time she 
called me to her as she sat alone as in a dream. 

“ Mother,” she said one day, “if I should die, and he comes back, 
tell him this—that I was never false to him. I did not love him, 
but I was true—save in my thoughts. I did not say one single word 
for the other man to hear, nor write one line for him to read. I lied 
and stole away that awful night just for one last moment to see that 
other one pass by. I hid, and watched, and listened; I heard his foot- 
steps drawing near; I saw him pass, and when he had gone I stooped 
and kissed the ground over which his feet had trod—kissed it and 
put my face against the earth, and yet the love for him had gone 
long years before, and only loathing of his cowardice and treachery 
remained. But the man I knew would pass along the road that 
night when I stood there to watch had once taken my life and youth 
into his hands, and given them back no more. I did not steal out 
to meet a man [I loved, or crouch to kiss his footsteps. It was the 
ghost of days that once had been-—the ghost of my own youth, and 
all its sweetness, of my old life and all its promises, all its dreams 
that he had held and killed. They seemed to draw near once more 
when I saw him coming, they went farther and farther away into 
the hopeless distance as he I loathed passed on.” 

“ And my son?” 

“ And your son had followed me. The man whom I went out to 
see went by not knowing—the man who had held my life. Your son 
came near as I rose from the ground I had kissed, and my tears fell 
fast. Iwas angry and bitter and miserable. For some strange reason 
I wanted to make another suffer as I had suffered, and the words I 
said burnt into his heart. I watched them do it, and was glad.” 


She did not raise her head while she spoke, nor turn from the window 
by which she watched. 
“And now?” 
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“T want him back,” she said, in her even, monotonous voice. “I 
shall die if he does not come.” I put out my hand to touch her, 
but she drew away, and almost shuddered. “Oh, no, no,” she said, 
“I cannot bear it—I was not made for that. I cannot laugh and 
cry, and be caressed.” She raised her head, and broke out again: 
“Tell him to come back, I want him so. I never loved him before 
he went—before the child was born, but I love him now. I am 
dying for him; I never had any other home nor any one I dared to 
trust who loved me truly. I want to hear him say that he forgives 
me, to rest my head down on his arm, as I used once to bear my 
misery and be silent, but would now to bear my happiness. Just 
once to see him, and then to die, if he could love me no more.” She 
stopped speaking, but I could not reply. She was like a woman 
waiting to live or to die, but which I could not tell. There was 
great joy or terrible woe to come to her—I did not dare to wonder 
which, only I felt that her lips were not made for laughter, and for 
her eyes to light up with joy and happiness would have seemed a 
strange thing indeed, 

Day after day she sat watching, wth her face turned towards the 
copse, for ever watching, but never seeing him for whom she watched, 
till gradually there crept over her a pain that was despair. At last 
a messenger came over the long straight road across the hill. She 
saw him far enough away, and opening the window sat with a smile 
on her face at last. 

“ He is bringing news,” she said, and her voice made me start, for 
it was the voice of a happy woman, not of the one who had doggedly 
watched so long. She took the letter from his hand with a cry of 
joy, and opened it with hands that trembled and could hardly hold 
the scrap of paper before her eager eyes. Then with a loud cry she 
told its contents. 

“It is too late—too late, for he is dead!” and she fell forwards as 
the woman in the picture had fallen, only that for this poor soul there 
was no lover’s heart to serve her as a pillow. 


My son that was gone, that would never come back, my son that 
had been my babe and my little one, my joy and my pride, and was 
gone for ever, with never a soul he loved beside him, with never a 
tender voice to whisper to him or lips that loved him to kiss the dead 
lids over the tired eyes. An empty heart, an empty house, an empty 
world. My pretty boy whose voice was like the birds, my brave lad, 
my son a man of whom my heart was proud, for whom my whole 
life ached. And the end of it all for him, the end of it all for us—a 
still cold corpse. The sun shining, the birds singing, the green trees 
whispering, the busy world busying itself, the merry voices of the 
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young, the chattering of the old, and in the midst of it all—some- 
where an empty room, a dead man. 


Then once more they said she might be trusted to go about the 
house again. She seemed to have had some dream she could not 
remember, some blow in the dark that had staggered her and carried 
away her senses. She seldom spoke, but she would look up sometimes 
and say “ When he comes back he will see the child.” She said it 
with a voice that was not her own, and looked up with a face that had 
changed. It was as if her former self had left her,—had journeyed 
out to him. Sometimes I wonder if they have met, he and she that 
used to be; if they understand and all things are explained between 
them at last; or if the life that left her in those terrible weeks after 
the message came, though it has found him, will yet return, crying 
out in its agony “It is too late, too late.” ; 

The woman who rose from her bed sat and watched by the window 
again, for ever with her face turned towards the hill, till she forgot all 
else, till she did not let her eyes look down on her child’s face, or 
remember to caress the little hand that touched her cheek. She did 
not know when it drooped and faded and slipped away from her arms. 
She saw them carry it across the grass to the burying-place beyond 
the firs, but she saw it with eyes that did not comprehend, and a 
heart that could not iiss the little one who had gone. 

There the story ends. Still she sits and watches, while her youth 
slips away, and round her the silence gathers deeper and deeper as it 
stretches back far into the distant past. Always the story is the same, 
always watching for one who never comes and never will come again. 
The seasons pass ; the villagers over the hill laugh and weep and 
marry and die; to them life brings its changes, but to us all things 
are the same. Yet some day they say she will awake and know— 
ah! poor soul, God keep you from it. 

I sit by the fire thinking. Only a little while and I too shall be 
gone; but the watcher by the window will know not and care not, for 
all things are the same to her. Life has left her but a single theme, 
a single thing, a single name to know. In fancy I can see her 
waiting alone in the vast still room that is full of strangest memories. 
And I wonder if when she goes to the crazy piano and sits in the 
twilight playing, I too shall return with the shadows, and with 
a ghostly company gaze in at that I once called home—if I too 
shall wait and listen while the fire burns low, but none is beside it, 
only a woman sits by the window playing, not to any human listeners, 


but to those who stand in an unseen world, the threshold of which is 
bounded by an everlasting silence. 
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Che Romance of Sistory. 


Il. 


LOCHIEL: 
THE ULYSSES OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


Tue romance of the ancient Highland kingdoms has a colour of its 
own. Its themes are not, like those of the romance of chivalry, of 
love and love’s adventures; its tales are not of vows and tokens, of 
soft lutes sighing in the bowers of ladies, of knights in golden armour 
glittering in the lists. Its scenes are, like its own deep forests and 
dark mountain gorges, full of Gothic gloom and savage splendour. 
The fiery cross wandering like a meteor over hills and valleys, the 
gathering of the warlike clans, the glowing tartans, the badges, the 
terrific slogan, the glitter of the dirks and battle-axes—all its sights 
and sounds have in them something wild and eerie, from the fierce 
shriek of the pibroch in the front of battle, to the mournful wailing 
of the coronach above the dead man in his shroud—from the minstrel 
touching his rude harp to music of barbaric sweetness, to the wild-eyed 
wizard girding on his robe of raw bull’s-hide and lying down to catch 
prophetic voices in the roaring of the lone cascade. 

Among such sights and sounds a boy was born, in February, 1629, 
at Kulchorn Castle, a pile of grey towers rising under the shadow 
of Ben Cruachan, on an island of Loch Awe. His mother was a 
Campbell. His father, who died before the boy was old enough to 
recollect him, was the eldest son of Cameron of Lochiel, one of the 
most famous of the Gaelic kings, a shrewd and fierce old chief, who 
for seventy years had lived amidst a whirl of wild adventures, and 
who had been long regarded with a double terror, partly as a warrior 
and partly as a seer. His ancestry went back, through times of 
history, into times of fable—from a chief who fought for Mary at 
Corrichy, to a chief who fought for James at Flodden Field; from 
John of Ochtry, who bore at Halidon the Bloody Heart of Douglas, to 
that Angus who, three hundred years before, is said to have rescued 
Fleance from the vengeance of Macbeth. The old man desired to 
give his grandson a more courtly education than he had himself 
received ; and Ewen, as the boy was called, was brought up by the 
Marquis of Argyle, who placed him, at the age of twelve, under a 
tutor of his own choice at Inverary. But Ewen had no taste for 
books ; and too often his preceptor saw, in agony of spirit, his pupil 
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rush away from spelling-books and grammars, to hunt foxes and red 
hares among the neighbouring glens, to fill his creel with fish out of 
Loch Fyne, or to listen, for half a summer’s day together, to some 
tattered pilgrim, the Homer of the villages, who could pour forth 
endless stories of the ancient heroes—of Wallace at the Brig of 
Stirling, of Bruce swimming from the blood-hound, of Black Donald’s 
exploits over the Lords of the Isles, or of the vengeance of Allan-a- 
Sop. In spite, however, of his tutor’s lamentations, at sixteen Ewen 
was, in mind and body, worthy of his race; tall, well-built, fresh- 
coloured, eagle-eyed; of that high temper to which dishonour is 
more terrible than death ; and of the same innate sagacity which had 
so often made the enemies of his grandfather, who saw their plans 
outwitted, mutter that the old chief must have sold his soul to Satan. 

While he was still at Inverary the old warrior died. Ewen, at 
sixteen, found himself the chieftain of his clan. He did not, for 
some months, however, put on the eagle’s feather, or take command 
of his wild tribe among the hills. Argyle desired that he should go 
to Oxford. The Marquis was about to make a journey into England. 
Donald Cameron, Ewen’s uncle, took, for the time, his nephew’s 
place as leader of the clan; and Lochiel, as he must now be called, 
set out among the men-at-arms who rode with Argyle’s carriage. 
The party never saw the oriels and quadrangles of the ancient city ; 
but Lochiel, within the space of a few months, saw much stirring life, 
and gained a kind of knowledge which is very little to be learnt from 
deans and doctors. One of the first of his adventures might, how- 
ever, very well have proved to be the last. At Stirling, where the 
party halted, the pestilence was raging. The utmost care was 
necessary. Argyle himself, with a prudence quite his own, refused 
to stir outside his coach. But when the party was about to start, 
Lochiel had disappeared. The Marquis was in terror; squires and 
pages ran wildly up and down the city; and presently the object of 
this agitation was discovered affably conversing with the inmates of a 
hovel, every one of whom had got the plague. At Berwick, where 
the party made a longer stay, Lochiel cheered the time by fighting 
duels in the streets with the gay youths of thecity. But this 
amusement was soon interrupted. Montrose was marching into Fife, 
and Argyle was compelled to mount in haste and gallop at full speed 
to Castle Campbell. That ancient pile, which stood in a wild glen 
among the Ochil hills, had once been known, together with its stream, 
by names of strange romantic sound. The castle had been Castle 
Gloom, and the waters which rolled past its walls, the waters of the 
stream of Grief. Within this ominous tower Lochiel had some 
experience of a siege. A fierce band of the Macleans attacked the 
fort. It was not taken; but the defenders showed themselves so 
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little lion-hearted that Lochiel bluntly told the governor that his 
quaking poltroons deserved hanging, and himself among them. Then 
came, as in Othello’s story, battles, fortunes, and disastrous chances. 
At Kilsyth, Lochiel saw Argyle’s trim troops fly like hares before the 
clansmen of Montrose. A month later, by a turn of fate, he formed part 
of that soft-footed band who stole upon Montrose at Philiphaugh, and 
started like ghosts out of the morning mist upon his sleepy camp. 

Among the prisoners taken at that action was Sir Robert Spottis- 
wood, an ancient friend of Lochiel’s father, and of his grandfather 
before him. The old man was brought up for judgment at St. 
Andrews, and condemned to be beheaded. Lochiel, who was present 
at the trial, watched the proceedings with the keenest interest, and 
was, like all the rest of the spectators, struck with wonder and 
admiration at the calm and noble bearing of the prisoner, and by the 
moving eloquence of his defence. On the night before the execution 
he made his way to the cell-door. The jailer had strict orders to 
admit no visitor. But Lochiel was the favourite of Argyle. The door 
opened, and he entered. 

Before he left the cell Lochiel’s whole destiny was altered. Sir 
Robert, finding him the son of his old friend, spoke with him long 
and earnestly about the cause for which he was condemned to suffer. 
He found a willing hearer. Lochiel was by natural bent a cavalier. 
In secret, Montrose had long been his hero. And his own sagacity had 
taught him that Argyle was false, cunning, and cold-hearted. ‘hese 
things he now heard solemnly impressed upon him by a voice which 
was no longer of this world. He left the cell at midnight, his heart 
beating, and the tears streaming from his eyes. The next morning, 
from a window opposite the scaffold, he saw the prisoner, with cheek 
still ruddy, and with eagle eyes that looked proudly on the 
crowd, mount the steps, and lay his grey head on the block. 
The death of a brave man confirmed his words. From that moment 
Lochiel determined to follow his own course, to cast off Argyle’s 
authority, and to take, without delay, command of his wild kingdom on 
the uplands of Ben Nevis, and along the rocky ranges of Glen Roy. 

Indeed, there were reasons why he should not linger. His uncle 
Donald had turned out a sluggard ; and his clan, which had received 
some tidings of his character, were already looking for him eagerly. 
Argyle, finding his mind fixed, made no attempt to thwart him; and 
in December, 1646, Lochiel started for the Highlands. At the news 
of his approach his tribesmen mustered and marched out to meet him ; 
and thus, with colours flying and pipes playing, he came to his 
ancestral residence, Torr Castle, on Loch Lochy. He was not yet 
quite eighteen. 

And now the eyes of friends and of enemies were bent alike upon 
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him. A chief, at the beginning of ,his reign, was virtually on his 
probation. His empire over his wild clansmen had to be established 
by his own capacity. A coward or a fool, set over that fierce host, 
was not regarded simply with contempt, but was fortunate if he 
escaped, to use Dalgetty’s phrase, “a dirk-thrust in his wame.” 
On the other hand, a great chief was the idol of his tribe. The 
minstrels were never weary of singing, nor the people weary of 
hearing, of the splendour of his rush to victory, or of the craft and 
skill with which he could stalk the wariest mountain-stag, or thrust 
his spear into the fiercest wolf. But first his powers as a warrior and 
a hunter had to be set clear before alleyes. Lochiel had now to show 
what blood ran in his veins. 

An opportunity was not likely to be wanting. The little king- 
dom of the clan Cameron was girdled on all sides by the estates of 
rival princes, Campbells, Stewarts, Gordons, Macintoshes, Macpher- 
sons, Macdonalds, and Macleans. Every one of these sovereigns was 
either at daggers drawn with all the rest, or ready at any moment 
to become so. No reader of the ‘Legend of Montrose’ will have 
forgotten the gathering of the clans at the Castle of Darnlinvarach : 
the assembly of the chiefs, the fire glittering in the eyes, the dirks 
ready at every instant to fly out of the scabbards, the rival pipers 
strutting up and down, each piping for his life to drown the rest, 
the sleeping-quarters settled jealously apart, in the barn and the 
stables, the malt-kiln and the loft. Some of the feuds between the 
clans were as old as the quarrel on which, two centuries and a 
half before, Lochiel’s ancestors and the ancestors of Macintosh had 
fought their immortal fight at Perth, in the days of the Fair Maid. 
Others were disputes of yesterday ; and one of these Lochiel found 
ready to his hands. 

Macdonald of Keppoch owed him a sum of money for a piece of 
moorland which he rented in Glen Roy.. This was the same 
Keppoch who once, it is related, gained a curious wager from an 
English lord, as to which of them possessed the finest candlesticks. 
The Englishman’s candlesticks were of massive silver; Keppoch’s 
turned out to be two brawny Highlanders, each grasping in his fist a 
blazing torch. This wily potentate had speedily discovered that, 
against Lochiel’s uncle, it was an easier policy to bluster than to 
pay; and, on Lochiel’s arrival, he soothed his soul with the re- 
flection, that against so young a leader that policy would certainly 
prove easier still, He soon found out his error. Before he knew 
it, Lochiel, with five hundred men behind him, was marching down 
on his domain. Keppoch, who began with his old policy of bluster, 
wavered, put his claymore back into its scabbard, and sent a herald 
with the money. 
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Lochiel, burning for battle, regarded such a victory with disgust. 
But he was soon to have his heart’s desire. The Earl of Glencairn, 
after the defeat of Worcester, summoned the clans, as volunteers, to 
fight for their uncrowned king. Lochiel, with seven hundred 
claymores, was the first to join him. Then came adventures thick 
and fast. Wherever the thickest of the fighting fell, there was 
Lochiel with his seven hundred. 

Glencairn had one evening pitched his camp at Tulluch, a village 
approached only by a steep and narrow pass, in which Lochiel was 
posted. A large force of the enemy was known to be at hand; but 
an immediate attack was not expected. On a sudden, in the 
twilight of the morning, the scouts came running in. The enemy 
were approaching in great numbers, evidently resolved to force their 
way through the ravine. 

Lochiel, who had lain down on the heather, wrapped up in his 
plaid, was instantly aroused. The night was frosty, and a thin veil 
of mist hung above the valley. He climbed a lofty pinnacle of rock, 
from which he could plainly see the horses, the red coats, the 
glittering mail, and the dancing colours of the English soldiers. 
Lilburn himself was at their head. The peril was extreme; for 
their mere numbers were, in open ground, sufficient to cut Glen- 
cairn’s entire force to pieces. Lochiel sent off a messenger to warn 
the general to retire into a place of safety. Then he prepared to 
hold the way to his last man. 

Scarcely had he set his force in order, when the enemy dashed 
gaily forward, confident of victory. They found themselves con- 
fronted by a grim array of targets, behind each of which a savage 
soldier, armed with a glittering claymore, was quivering like a 
greyhound in the leash. Twenty times the horsemen charged that 
wall of warriors—and twenty times went reeling back, stabbed, 
hacked, and broken. Lochiel himself fought in front of his array ; 
and at every charge his voice was heard, above the clash of battle, 
sending forth the slogan. our hours passed in desperate conflict ; 
and still the little band held fast the gorge against the most furious 
efforts of the English. 

At last, when the men were weary, drenched in blood, and weak 
with wounds and bruises, a herald came from Glencairn. He had 
retired into a swamp, some two miles distant, where it was impossible 
that a horse could follow, and was now in perfect safety. 

Lochiel instantly drew off his men. but he retreated, not towards 
the village, but up the sides of the ravine, where nothing but a cat-o’- 
mountain or a Highlander could cling. Lilburn, to his amazemeut, 
found the enemy suddenly above his head, and the passage through 
the gorge leftopen. He pushed forward at full speed ; but Glencairn 
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was now safe beyond his reach; and he was compelled at last, to his 
extreme vexation, to drag his horses from the quag, and to march 
back through the pass. There, as his tormented troopers made their 
way, every boulder, every heather-tuft, along the walls of the ravine, 
seemed to have turned itself into an enemy shooting an arrow, or 
hurling down a stone ; and with every stone and arrow came the notes 
of a terrific chant : 


“Wolves and ravens, come to me, and I will give you flesh!” 


It was the war-song of Lochiel. 

This exploit raised his glory to a great height. For every man he 
lost, the enemy lost six. Glencairn welcomed him as a deliverer ; 
and not long afterwards the King himself sent him a letter, which 
acknowledged in the warmest terms the signal service which his 
valour had rendered to the royal cause. But as yet his fame was 
only in its dawn. 

Monk marched into Scotland. It was that general’s policy to fight 
with gold as often as with steel. He tried to bribe Lochiel ; but on 
his blunt refusal, he resolved to plant a fortress in the heart of his 
domains. Lochiel received intelligence that five ships, carrying three 
thousand soldiers and a colony of workmen, were sailing up Loch Eil 
towards Ben Nevis. 

He instantly marched homewards along the mountain ranges, and 
looked down on Inverlochy. The ships were riding off the shore, the 
troops were landed, the garrison was already fortified against all 
danger, and the fort was rising fast. To attack them would have 
been mere madness, and Lochiel was forced to lie in watch for an 
opportunity of avenging their presumption. With thirty-five picked 
men he posted himself upon the woody heights above Achdalew, 
having the lake and the garrison beneath his eye. His men were 
grievously in want of forage; and he was compelled to send out the 
remainder of his party to drive in cattle from some distance round. 

The men were scarcely gone, when a boat belonging to the garrison 
put forth upon the lake, and stood over the water to the shore beneath 
him. A hundred and fifty soldiers were on board. Their purpose 
was to strip the village and to cut down wood. Lochiel resolved 
that they should not touch a girdle-cake or break a twig. His men 
were ready to follow him through any peril. But the risk of an 
attack was fearful; the enemy were more than four to one against 
them ; and they besought him not to expose his life to such a hazard. 
Lochiel replied that if he fell, his brother Allan, who was with them, 
would take his place as chief. But the lives of both must not be 
jeopardised; and Allan positively refused to be left out of the 
adventure. It was found necessary, for his own security, to lash him 
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to a tree, where he was left under the guard of a young boy. And 
then the little band prepared for the attack. 

By this time the English soldiers had landed, and were busy in 
the village, stripping the hovels of eatables and putting the ducks 
and the hens into their sacks. While they were thus employed, a 
scout dashed in among them. They had scarcely time to draw up 
in rough order on the shore, when Lochiel at the head of his party 
came rushing out of the wood upon their ranks. 

A desperate fight ensued. The English had a vast superiority of 
numbers. But the first fire of their muskets did no injury; and 
before they could reload, the enemy were among them. The clans- 
men, after their manner, caught the sword-cuts and the bayonets on 
their targets, and stabbed upwards from beneath them; and the 
English, thus fighting at great disadvantage, were slowly driven down 
the strand into the water. 

Lochiel himself had driven three or four assailants into the wood, 
where after a sharp contest he had left them lying ina heap. He 
was returning at full speed towards the shore, eager to rejoin his 
men, when a gigantic officer, who had concealed himself in a thicket, 
sprang out upon him with a cry of vengeance. Their blades were 
instantly opposed. And then came a combat which, under a slight 
disguise, was destined to become famous over all the world. It was 
the fight between Fitz-James and Roderick Dhu. 

The parts of the Gael and the Saxon are, however, interchanged. 
Lochiel is the Fitz-James; the officer is Roderick Dhu. With this 
fact borne in mind, the words of the great Wizard set the fight 
before our eyes :— 


“Three times in closing strife they stood, 
And thrice the Saxon blade drank blood. 


Fierce Roderick felt the fatal drain, 

And showered his blows like winter rain— 
And as firm rock or castle-roof 

Against the winter shower is proof 

The foe, invulnerable still, 

Foiled his wild rage by steady skill— 
Till, at advantage ta’en, his brand 

Forced Roderick’s weapon from his hand, 
And, backward borne upon the lea, 
Brought the proud chieftain to his knee. 


‘Now yield thee, or by Him that made 
The world, thy heart’s blood dyes my blade! ’— 
‘Thy threats, thy mercy, I defy! 
Let recreant yield, who fears to die !’— 
Like adder darting from his coil, 
Like wolf that dashes through the toil, 
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Like mountain-cat who guards her young, 
Full at Fitz-James’s throat he sprung; 
Received, but recked not of a wound, 

And locked his arms his foeman round.— 
Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine own! 

No maiden’s hand is round thee thrown! 
That desperate grasp thy frame might fee] 
Through bars of brass and triple steel !— 
They tug, they strain !—down, down they go, 
The Gael above, Fitz-James below.” 


Lochiel and his antagonist, however, fell not on soft heather. 
Locked in the deadly conflict, they tottered, wavered, and rolled 
together down a steep bank into the dry gulley of a brook. Lochiel, 
who was undermost, wedged between rocks, and crushed against the 
pebbles by the weight of his huge foe, was unable to stir hand or foot. 
Bnt as his enemy stretched forth his hand to reach his dagger, which 
had fallen out of his belt, Lochiel, with a last effort, darted his head 
upwards and fixed his teeth in his opponent’s throat. He fell back, 
writhing, and Lochiel stabbed him with his dirk. 


“ Unwounded from the dreadful close, 
But breathless all, Fitz-James arose.” 


But his adventures were not ended. 

As he was issuing from the wood, a soldier, who was skulking in 
the thicket, levelled his musket at him through the branches, and in 
another instant would have shot him dead, A true deus ex machind 
saved him. While he had been engaged with his opponent, his 
brother Allan, who had been left lashed, in fancied safety, to the tree, 
had bribed the boy who attended him to cut his cords. At this 
instant he came running up, and espying the musket-barrel peeping 
from the bush, instantly fired his own piece in that direction. The 
soldier tumbled dead into the thicket, and the brothers hurried down 
the shore together. 

The combatants, who were now of almost equal numbers, were 
fighting in the water. Lochiel, in a loud voice, offered quarter to 
all who would throw down their arms. The offer was accepted ; 
and both parties began to wade ashore. Among the first to surrender 
was an Irishman, who must have been a fellow of delightfal humour. 
As soon as this worthy felt himself on land, he cast down his weapon, 
seized Lochiel’s hand in a friendly grasp, bade him adieu, and was 
off like the wind. Before the victors had done staring at one 
another he was half way back to Inverlochy. 

He reached the fort in safety, with the tidings of the fray. His 
escape was narrower than he imagined. While he was turning his 
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hearers into stone with horror, his late companions were in evil 
plight. Lochiel’s offer of quarter had been accepted ; the men were 
laying down their arms; when one of their party, who had swam 
out to the boat, found there a loaded firelock. He rested the barrel 
on the gunwale, and aimed deliberately at Lochiel. Lochiel’s foster- 
brother, who stood beside him, saw the action. He threw himself 
before his chief, and the next instant was shot through the heart. 

His blood was instantly and bitterly avenged. Lochiel himself, 
with his sword between his teeth, dashed through the water to the 
boat, and drove his blade into the assassin’s heart. There was no 
more thought ofmercy. The English soldiers snatched up their arms 
and fought with desperation for their lives. But the mountaineers, 
breathing forth vengeance, cut them down to the last man. 

That night Lochiel himself bore in his arms the body of his 
preserver, over three miles of crags and moorlands, to the dead man’s 
home among the hills; and there the coronach which was wailed 
above his bier, ere he was laid among the graves of his own people, 
doubtless had in it as much of pride as of sorrow, as for one who had 
died for his chief. 

And now the fight was over—a fight of which the incidents of 
self-devotion, of single combat, of hair’s-breadth escapes, of victory 
achieved against appalling odds, resemble some wild fable of romantic 
story rather than events of history. The whole of the English force, 
except a single fugitive, lay dead upon the shore or in the wood. 
Lochiel, though nearly all his band were bruised and wounded, had 
only lost five men. 

Some of his wild warriors had that day set eyes for the first time 
on Saxon soldiers. There was a singular superstition in the High- 
lands, often muttered by the ancient wives, that an Englishman in 
one respect was like a monkey; and it is recorded that, after the 
battle, the conquerors were to be seen inspecting the dead bodies 
with lively curiosity, and breaking forth into cries of disappointment 
because they had no tails! 

Next morning Colonel Bryan, the governor of the garrison, 
marched out two thousand soldiers, thirsting for revenge. In vain. 
He could see the Camerons on the lofty crags, their colours flying 
and their bagpipes yelling in triumph ; but he could no more reach 
them than if they had had wings. On the other hand, wherever 
parties of his men were to be seen, the mountaineers came swooping 
from the hills, attacked them, slew them, and rose again, uninjured, 
like a flight of eagles, into their wild heights and inaccessible 
ravines. For some days this war went on. But Lochiel, who 
could no longer absent himself from the main army, at last drew off 
his men. The Colonel instantly told off a strong troop to pursue 
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him. The man who took Lochiel, alive or dead, was to receive 
promotion and a bag of gold. 

Lochiel marched by day over the mountain-ranges, and slept by 
night upon the heather, or in the little shealings, made of turf and 
branches, which the mountain shepherds build on the bare moors. 
In one of these he lay one night among the hills of Braemar. No 
enemy was known to be at hand; and the watch was kept with 
negligence. In the dead of night an apparition stood beside 
him. It was the figure of a small red-bearded man, with troubled 
features and wild eyes, who struck the sleeper on the breast, and 
bade him instantly arise. Lochiel awoke, and gazed about him ; but 
he could see nothing, and soon fell asleep once more. Immediately 
the figure reappeared, and awoke him with the same alarming cry. 
Lochiel, in some amazement, roused his henchman, who lay beside 
him. The man had seen no visitor; and Lochiel, for the third time, 
sunk to slumber. But now the ghost, appearing with an angry 
aspect, struck him more sharply than before, and cried in a com- 
pelling voice, “ Arise, arise, Lochiel!” With the accents ringing in 
his ears, Lochiel sprang up and looked forth at the doorway of the 
cabin. ‘To his unspeakable surprise, the moor was covered with the 
red coats of English soldiers. His pursuers had stolen between his 
outposts, and were creeping up to seize him in his sleep! 

Whoever the red-bearded ghost might be, he certainly came 
through the Gate of Horn. His warning was delivered just in time. 
Lochiel instantly dashed out of the hut, and favoured by the dusky 
ight of morning, got clear away among the trackless hills. His 
men soon gathered round him; but two or three were missing; and 
Lochiel, moreover, had lost all his baggage, in which were some 
unset diamonds, and a dozen silver spoons engraven with the ten 
commandments. 

He joined his allies without misadventure. But the campaign 
was nearly over; and he was soon at liberty to revisit his old foes. 
He marched back in deep secrecy to Inverlochy. It chanced that 
on the day of his arrival about a hundred of the officers were 
celebrating his absence by holding a hunting-party in his forests, 
and killing his red deer. They were destined to enjoy, that day, the 
excitement both of the hunter and of the game. In the midst of 
their amusement Lochiel came suddenly upon them, hunted them 
out of the forest, and left only ten of them alive. 

Nor did he confine himself to Inverlochy. Some days later three 
colonels, with their guards and servants, who had been sent out to 
survey the country, were drinking their wine at evening in their inn 
at Portuchrekine. The door was well guarded; no danger was 
thought possible; when suddenly the party were electrified to per- 
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ceive a hole appear among the rafters of the roof. Through the 
hole Lochiel, with a string of men behind him, came tumbling into 
the room. In a moment he had made every man of them a prisoner. 
They were conducted, under the darkness of the night, to the shores 
of Loch Ortuigg, where a boat was waiting, and lodged in a crazy 
cabin on an island in the middle of the lake. Except for their 
lodgings, however, they had little to complain of. Their servants 
were permitted to attend them; and every day, as long as they 
were prisoners, their table was loaded with venieon and wild-fowl. 
Lochiel, though an appalling enemy, was, after the ancient High- 
land manner, a host of the most lofty courtesy ; and he chose to 
consider his captives as his guests. 

His enemies were, by this time, eager to buy peace. Every chief 
in Scotland, himself excepted, had now submitted to the Protector, 
and had been compelled to take an oath of fealty to the State. 
Lochiel alone received an intimation, that on passing his bare word 
to fight no longer for Prince Charles, he should receive full com- 
pensation for all injuries, and be left, for the future, in undisturbed 
possession of his lands. ‘These conditions—as glorious to his fame as 
any feat of arms—Lochiel accepted. At the head of his clan, he 
marched to the garrison at Inverlochy. ‘The treaty was ratified ; 
and Lochiel found himself at peace. 

His name was now renowned all over Scotland. And his appear- 
ance was worthy of his name. He had now attained to his full 
growth. His figure was six feet high, slender, yet of amazing 
strength. His face was eminently handsome. His swarthy skin, 
and his dark and piercing eyes, caused him to be known throughout 
the country by the title of Black Ewen. In nobility of bearing he 
was said, in after years, to present a striking likeness to Louis the 
Fourteenth. ‘The resemblance, however, must have been rather in 
impression than in reality; for the majestic Frenchman, in spite of 
a towering periwig, and shoes with heels like stilts, could hardly have 
come up to Lochiel’s shoulder. 

And now, for a time, the claymore was put back into the scabbard. 
The war-pipes were to warble the gay strains of peace. The wild 
pibroch was to chenge to wedding reels. Lochiel was to be married. 

His bride was a beautiful Macdonald—a daughter of the lofty 
house whose chieftains had, for many ages, been known by the proud 
title of the Lords of the Isles. The wedding was long remembered 
for its splendour, for the brilliance of the company who gathered to 
the feast, and who danced from night to morning to the joyous 
skirling of the pipes. Among the merry-makers was one ancient 
minstrel, who had made a pilgrimage of many miles, that he might 
add to the festivities the humble tribute of his song. A version of 
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the Gaelic ditty which he sang before the guests is still extant. It 
is an amusing specimen of the simplicity of art. The singer, having 
extolled the virtues of the chief, leads, by a deft transition, to the loss 
of three cows which had befallen himself, and for lack of which, he 
sings, he fears that he shall be reduced to feed on grass! Lochiel 
presented the performer, who in point of poverty, at least, seems to 
have been the equal of most poets, from Homer downwards, with 
three fresh cows from his own stock. The company filled his sporran 
with silver pieces. And hills and valleys echoed with thanksgivings, 
as the joyful bard departed. 

Up to this point we have traced Lochiel’s career with some 
minuteness. The course of events between his marriage and the 
battle of Killiecrankie may pass more rapidly before us. 

In times of peace, among the ancient Highlands, vast hunting- 
parties took the place of war. The wolves, that once had prowled in 
mighty packs among the mountains, were by no means yet extinct. 
Twenty years later, Lochiel himself drove his spear into the ribs of 
the last wolf that howled in Scotland; but at this time numbers of 
the fierce beasts were to be found, and provided a dangerous and 
exciting sport. lLochiel’s hunting-parties soon grew famous. They 
were varied by occasional campaigns against the neighbouring clans, 
He marched against Macintosh. He fought with the Macleans 
against the Campbells. In 1660, when Monk declared his pleasure 
that the King should enjoy his own again, Lochiel marched with 
Monk to London, rode at his side on the day of the triumphal entry, 
was presented, kissed the King’s hand, and might, as it appears, have 
had the bliss of holding the King’s stirrup, had he not lacked 
grievously the courtier’s art of thrusting himself forward. It was 
not, however, from the Merry Monarch that Lochiel was destined to 
receive the most distinguished marks of favour, but from James, then 
Duke of York. 

In 1682 some villagers of Lochiel were seized and brought for 
trial to Edinburgh, on the charge of having killed two soldiers, who 
had attempted to drive off cattle from the village, and who had caused 
the death of an old woman, to whom the herd belonged. Thither 
Lochiel repaired to answer for his men. The Duke happened to be 
visiting the city; and Lochiel, who waited on him, was most 
graciously received. The Duke talked long with him about his 
exploits in the royal cause, and finally demanded Lochiel’s sword. 
Lochiel chanced to be wearing, at the time, an ornamental rapier, such 
as he never used in actual fighting. He handed his weapon to James, 
who attempted to draw it; but the blade, which had grown rusty, 
would not stir. “ Lochiel’s weapon,” said the Duke, with a smile, 
“has not often stuck in its scabbard when the royal cause required it.” 
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Then, as Lochiel, with a slight effort, drew the blade himself, “ See, 
my lords,” he continued, turning to the crowd of courtiers who stood 
round, “the sword of Lochiel obeys no hand except his own!” And 
with this extremely graceful speech he took the rapier, made Lochiel 
kneel down, struck him on the shoulder with the blade, and bade him 
rise up Sir Ewen. 

The courtiers who were present at this ceremony smiled so affably 
that Lochiel believed himself to be among a host of friends. No 
sooner, however, had the Duke departed than some of these, bursting 
with envy, pushed on the case against his villagers with the most 
bitter vigour. The culprits would certainly have been doomed to 
dangle in a row, had not Lochiel, who had no mind to see his clansmen 
hanged to spite himself, set his own wits against his enemies. He 
hired a band of pot-companions to pick acquaintance with the most 
dangerous of the witnesses against him. These genial spirits earned 
their pay. On the morning of the trial the witnesses were dis- 
covered, after a long search, snoring under a table covered with bottles. 
No effort could erect them on their legs. The case was dismissed 
for want of evidence, and Lochiel returned in triumph to Lochaber. 

Strategy was, indeed, as native to his character as a feat of arms. 
In 1685 the Sheriff of Inverness was charged by the Council to hold 
assizes in the Highlands. In the course of his circuit he came into 
Lochaber, attended by a guard of six or seven hundred men. Lochiel, 
incensed that any but himself should dare to exercise authority in his 
domains, marched to the Court with five hundred of his followers. 
These he professed were intended as a band of honour to the judge ; 
but he had dropped a broad hint in the ears of two or three of his 
most turbulent spirits: “This judge will ruin us all. Is there none 
of my lads so clever as to get up a tumult, and send him packing? 
I have seen them raise mischief at less need.” His listeners, eager 
to seize the least sign of his pleasure, caught up the words in a 
moment. 

The Sheriff was sitting ; the Court was crowded to the doors; when 
on a sudden, no one could say where, a blow was struck, a scuffle 
arose, and in two minutes the place was ringing with uproar and 
dazzling with the gleam of swords. The Sheriff, frightened out of 
his wits, threw himself on the protection of Lochiel; and Lochiel, 
with much loyal parade, escorted him out of the country, into which 
he never ventured to set his foot again. To add the last touch to 
the comedy, the Sheriff regarded Lochiel as the preserver of his life, 
and commended his name to the Council, who sent him a letter of 
thanks! 

But although Lochiel permitted no rival—not even the King’s 
representative—to usurp his authority, he was ready at all times to 
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fight for the King. When Dundee summoned the clans for his last 
venture, it was from Lochiel’s castle that the fiery crosses took their 
flight. His part in the campaign that followed is one of the well- 
known events of history. No reader of Scott or of Macaulay will 
have forgotten how his voice induced the Council to give battle; how, 
before the fight, he drew from every Cameron an oath to conquer or 
to perish ; and how his onset whirled the red-coats, in a torrent, down 
the gorge of Killiecrankie. 

He had never led his men except to victory—and such a victory 
was the fitting crown of his career. And at this point we must leave 
him. After the battle he retired into his kingdom, where he lived, 
taking no further active part in public matters, till 1719, when he 
died of fever. But, with the exception of a few vague glimpses, we 
have no record of his later years. In truth, in this point, as in 
others, he resembles the ancient hero to whom he has been likened. 
We know little more of the old age of Lochiel than of the old age of 
Ulysses. 

Nevertheless, his character, his picturesque and striking figure, are 
as distinct to us as those of any hero of history or romance. The 
Ulysses of the Highlands !—the title is no freak of fancy. There is 
no act, no exploit, of the Ithacan, which will not perfectly well suit 
the character of Lochiel. Nothing is easier than to picture him 
among the scenes of Homer ; to see him, in the mind’s eye, rising in 
the hushed assembly of the Grecian kings—whirling in his chariot 
along the banks of the Scamander—emerging like a phantom from 
the wooden horse—plunging the burning brand into the eye of the 
Cyclops—or scheming how to sail in safety past the perilous islands 
where the Sirens were singing on the shingle among the bones of 
men. Strength, courage, fiery vigour, a sagacity which was never to 
be found at fault—such was the character of the ancient Wanderer. 
And such was the character of Lochiel. 
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La demande indiscrete. 


Vous me demandez, Rose, 
Ce que l’on dit de vous, 
Mais franchement je n’ose 
Braver votre courroux ! 
Sil fallait vous redire 
Tous les propos taquins 
Que la malice inspire 

A cent petits faquins, 

Et si de vos rivales 
J’allais, en vérité, 

Vous conter les cabales 
Dans ma naiveté, 

Je craindrais que ma chatte, 
Dans son premier ém0i, 


D’un traitre coup de patte 


Ne se venge sur moi! 
a 4 —_— 
J’aime done mieux, ma Rose, 


Soit-il dit entre nous, 





Demeurer bouche close 





Assis & vos genoux! 


F. 8. 
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Che Police in Lrance under Lonis the Lifteenth. 


Ir is, we believe, generally admitted that the organisation of the 
police in France is, taken as a whole, more complete and effective 
than is the case in any other country. This has often been ascribed, 
and to a certain extent correctly, to the natural acuteness of those 
employed in the detection of crime, and in tracing to its source every 
possible motive supplying a clue to the discovery uf the offender. 
Such names as those of Vidocq, Canler, Claude, and many more, 
famous in the annals of the Rue de Jérusalem, are of world-wide 
notoriety, as well from the traditional reputation attached to them 
as from the published recollections in which each of these celebrated 
characters has related his experiences, and jotted down the most 
sensational incidents of his professional career. Within the last 
fifty years, indeed, these comparative subordinates have entirely 
thrown into the shade their nominal superiors, and have had the 
credit not only of carrying out plans but also of originating them ; 
the part played by the Prefect and even by the “ Juge d’instruction ” 
being regarded as of secondary importance, and contributing little or 
nothing to the result. 

This was not the case in former days; in the last century the 
detective, as he is now called, was merely a well-trained machine 
employed to execute the orders of his chiefs, who alone assumed the 
responsibility of their actions, and allowed no interference with 
them. During the reign of Louis the Fifteenth the Lieutenant- 
general of police was a recognised power in the state, and endowed, 
according to popular belief, with almost superhuman omniscience ; 
at the mere mention of whose name the boldest criminals trembled, 
and whose myrmidons the timid bourgeois, traversing the city in 
pursuit of his daily avocations, glanced at with reverential awe 
Among the successive holders of this redoubtable office M. de Sartine 
and Lenoir stood pre-eminent, exercising an authority which no one 
ventured to dispute, and having at their command a little army of 
admirably disciplined auxiliaries, scarcely less dreaded by the good 
citizens of Paris than their employers themselves. 

M. de Sartine’s reputation was so universally established through- 
out Europe, that he once received a confidential letter from a minister 
of the court of Austria, earnestly requesting him to charge himself 
with the immediate arrest of a notorious malefactor supposed to have 
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taken refuge in Paris, and particularly obnoxious to the Imperial 
government. A few days later, he replied that the individual in 
question was not in France but at Vienna, giving at the same time 
the address and number of the house where he was to be found, and 
also indicating the hours when he was in the habit of leaving his 
place of concealment, and the disguises usually adopted by him. 
The information proved in every point exact, and the criminal was 
arrested forthwith. 

A president at Lyons, intimately acquainted with the lieutenant- 
general, having maintained in his presence that the supervision 
exercised by the police was exclusively limited to suspected persons, 
and that he, not being such, could arrive at any time in Paris and 
remain there several days without their knowing it, M. de Sartine 
affirmed that he was altogether wrong, and offered to back his opinion 
by a wager, which the other accepted. Some months later, the 
president secretly left Lyons, and on reaching the capital at eleven 
o’clock in the morning, hired a lodging in an out of the way part of 
the city. At twelve precisely he received from M. de Sartine 
an invitation to dine with him on the same day, and consequently 
lost his bet. 

A young provincial, coming to Paris for the purpose of negotiating 
the purchase of a share in a commercial house, had on his arrival 
entrusted for safe keeping his capital, amounting to fifty thousand 
livres, to a friend; and, the necessary arrangements having been 
completed, applied to him for a restitution of the deposit. His friend, 
who in the meantime had converted the sum to his own use, stared 
at him with well-feigned astonishment, and flatly denied having 
received any money from him; and on the other’s reproaching him 
for his treachery, cut short the interview by accusing him of an 
attempt at extortion. Finding all remonstrance useless, the young 
man betook himself as a last resource to the hotel of the lieutenant 
of police, and related to him the whole story. 

When he had finished, M. de Sartine inquired if he had not asked 
for a written acknowledgment of the deposit. 

“No,” he replied, “I had no reason to doubt my friend’s good 
faith, and demanded none.” 

“Were any witnesses present on the occasion?” continued his 
questioner. 

“Only his wife.” 

“That is quite sufficient,” said the magistrate. “Go into the 
next room, and remain there until I send for you.” 

Summoning one of his exempts, he despatched him in quest of 
the individual suspected of fraud, and on the arrival of the latter 
informed him that he was charged with refusing to give back 
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a deposit of fifty thousand livres which had been confided to his 


care. 

“T know nothing about it,” was the reply. 

“That may be,” said the lieutenant; “but to satisfy me of your 
innocence, you will write to your wife, who, I am told, witnessed the 
transaction, to this effect: ‘Deliver to the bearer the fifty thousand 
livres I received in deposit from Monsieur Jules Dutailleur,’ and add 
your customary signature.” 

Not daring to disobey the order, the man, though with evident 
reluctance, did as he was enjoined; and the same exempt, taking 
charge of the missive, returned in a short time with the money. 
Confounded by the discovery of his guilt, the culprit fell on his 
knees hefore the magistrate and implored his clemency ; whereupon 
M. de Sartine, after severely reprimanding him for his treachery, 
added to his confusion by confronting him with his dupe, to whom 
he restored the stolen property, cautioning him in future to be more 
careful in the choice of his friends. 

In a conversation with Lenoir, the young Duke of Orleans, son of 
the Regent, maintained that robberies would be far less frequent in 
Paris if people only took the necessary precautions, and avoided 
crowded thoroughfares. ‘That is very well for you, Monseigneur,” 
remarked the lieutenant-general, ‘who are always surrounded by 
your courtiers, so that it is difficult, if not impossible, to approach 
you ; but if your Royal Highness were to walk about the city two or 
three times, unattended by an escort, I should be sorry to guarantee 
the safety of anything valuable you might have on your person.” 
The Prince, insisting that no one would venture to rob him, and 
offering to wager a hundred louis on his opinion, Lenoir accepted the 
proposal, and the next day was fixed upon for the experiment. 

Simply dressed, and unaccompanied, save by Lenoir, the Duke set 
out on his excursion ; and avoiding the more frequented parts of the 
city, was piloted by the lieutenant to a comparatively deserted space 
of ground, designed as the site of a new boulevard, where to all 
appearance they were absolutely alone. However, after walking 
some two or three hundred yards, they beheld at the door of a 
miserable hovel, a shabbily-clad, hard-featured woman, brandishing a 
cane, and severely chastising a boy about ten years old, who was 
erying bitterly. The Duke stepped hastily forward, and commanded 
her to desist. 

“ Ah, my good sir,” she muttered, “if you only knew what a little 
wretch heis! Nothing but a sound thrashing will keep him straight ; 
and if I did not give it him now and then, there would be no end to 
his wicked tricks.” 

Meanwhile the urchin, the tears streaming down his cheeks, crept 
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quietly up to his would-be protector with a piteous air, as if to 
implore his intercession. 

“Now, Monseigneur,” whispered Lenoir, “I hope you are con- 
vinced that you have lost your bet.” : 

The Duke regarded the speaker with astonishment. 

“ What do you mean ?” he asked. 

“Deign to search your pockets, and you will see.” 

Monseigneur did as he was requested, and discovered that the only 
article of value he had brought with him, a snuff-box enriched with 
diamonds, was missing. Horrified by such precocious depravity, he 
declared his intention of placing the lad in the hands of some strict 
disciplinarian, who would undertake to bring him up properly. 

“You will do as you like about that, Monseigneur,” observed 
Lenoir ; “but he must first be discharged from the prison out of 
which I had him taken this morning, expressly for the purpose of 
stealing your Royal Highness’s snuff-box.” 

The astute lieutenant of police, however, did not always come off 
with flying colours, as the following anecdote will show. He had 
been intimately acquainted in his younger days with a wealthy 
Spanish nobleman, the Count de Moncade, but had lost sight of him 
for many years, his friend having, for family reasons, given up his 
establishment in Paris, and retired to his estate in the neighbourhood 
of Seville. Lenoir was therefore greatly surprised on receiving a 
letter from the Count, requesting him as a personal favour to 
endeavour by every means in his power to ascertain if the son of his 
correspondent, who had secretly left Spain, accompanied by an actress 
of the Toledo theatre, was sojourning in France. “I have reason to 
believe,” wrote the Count, “that the silly youth has gone so far as to 
give the girl a written promise of marriage; and as it would be only 
right to make some provision for her if she consents to abandon her 
preposterous claim, I leave you to conclude what pecuniary arrange- 
ments you may think proper with her, and also to furnish my son 
with the necessary funds for his return home.” The letter ended 
with an exact description of the two fugitives. 

“ Anywhere in France!” thought Lenoir, after reading the 
epistle. “My old friend entrusts me with a difficult mission, unless 
by a lucky chance the young Sefior and his lady-love have found 
their way to Paris. In that case, twenty-four hours ought to settle 
the matter.” 

Among the lieutenant-general’s subordinates was a certain Pitrot, 
in whose skill for unravelling a mystery he had the greatest 
confidence, and who had often proved an invaluable auxiliary where 
more than ordinary tact and acuteness were required. To him Lenoir 
confided the task of inspecting the registers of new arrivals kept 
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by the various innkeepers and owners of lodging-houses, as the 
best means of tracing the fugitives in the possible event of their 
having taken refuge in the capital; communicating at the same 
time for his guidance the description of their persons forwarded by 
the Count. Two days passed without any favourable report from 
the agent, but on the third evening he appeared with the tidings 
that he had succeeded in his quest. “ After trying,” he said, “all 
the likely places where strangers of distinction usually take up their 
abode, but with no good result, it occurred to me that a new piece 
by M. Lesage was announced for to-day at the Foire St. Laurent, 
and that, as the young lady had been on the stage herself, they 
might perhaps be curious to see it. Sure enough there they were, 
answering in every point to the description; I followed them un- 
observed to their lodging in a wretched inn called l’Hotel de Toulouse, 
which I had omitted to visit, and there, sir, you will find them 
whenever it pleases you to judge for yourself as to their identity.” 

Immediately on the receipt of this intelligence, Lenoir, accom- 
panied only by Pitrot, repaired to the hotel in question, and 
summoning the proprietor of the establishment, desired to be shown 
the room occupied by a young couple recently arrived in Paris. 
The landlord at first demurred, saying that his guests received no 
visitors, and had expressly forbidden him to disturb them on any 
pretext whatever; on learning, however, in whose presence he stood, 
he at once changed his tone, and preceding them up a narrow staircase 
to the top floor of the house, pointed to a garret opposite, and 
submissively retired. At a sign from his chief, Pitrot knocked 
repeatedly at the door, which after some delay was opened, and 
Lenoir, leaving the agent outside, entered a miserably-furnished 
room, and found himself face to face with the individuals of whom 
he was in search. ‘There was no mistaking their identity, both 
corresponding exactly with the description given; the lieutenant 
therefore did not hesitate to address the son of his old friend by his 
family name, at the same time briefly explaining the motive of his 
coming. 

To his astonishment, however, the young man, who evidently 
resented this intrusion on his privacy, curtly replied that he was 
no Moncade, but Juan Gutierrez, a merchant of Cadiz, travelling 
with his wife for their pleasure, and that he had done nothing 
to justify any interference on the part of the police. ‘You forget,” 
said Lenoir, “that your assumption of a false name is a sufficient 
cause for suspicion; and as I have certain proofs that you are not 
the person you pretend to be, any further attempt at disguise is 
perfectly useless.” At these words, spoken sternly and deliberately, 
the self-styled Cadiz merchant changed colour ; and glancing irreso- 
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lutely at his companion, a pretty brunette sitting in a corner of the 
chamber, at length owned that he was the son of Count de Moncade, 
but absolutely refused to return to his father, and be consequently 
separated from Estevanilla. “You need not be uneasy on her 
account,” said the lieutenant; “I am instructed to make a suitable 
provision for her, if she consents to give up her pretension of 
becoming your wife.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking, when the girl, who had hitherto 
remained silent, suddenly rose from her seat, and in a voice broken 
by emotion declared that her lover’s future welfare being the first 
consideration, she was prepared to sacrifice her own happiness to it. 
“ Here, sir,” she continued, “is the promise I never asked for, but 
which was forced on my acceptance ; I will no longer be an obstacle 
to his reconciliation with his father. Estevanilla will resume her old 
profession, with the consciousness of having done her duty.” In 
vain the young Count strove to combat her resolution; all his 
persuasions and entreaties proved ineffectual, and Lenoir, unwilling 
to prolong a scene as embarrassing as it was painful, announced his 
intention of at once conducting the young Moncade to his own 
residence, adding that on the following morning the Senora, to whose 
disinterested abnegation he alluded in the highest terms, would receive 
a sum of ten thousand livres on condition of returning immediately 
to Spain. Then, leaving the couple to exchange their last adieux 
without the presence of a witness, he discreetly retired; and half an 
hour later regained his hotel accompanied by the disconsolate lover, 
for whose accommodation an apartment befitting his rank had teen 
already prepared, 

Next day, Estevanilla, richer by ten thousand livres than on her 
arrival in Paris, having started on her journey, the lieutenant 
bethought himself of supplying the necessary additions to the young 
cavalier’s scanty wardrobe, and spared no cost in providing him with 
an equipment worthy of the heir of one of the most ancient families 
in Spain. This done, he took a cordial leave of his protégé, and 
after the latter’s departure despatched a letter to Count de Moncade, 
informing him of the happy result of his mission, and enclosing an 
account of the money disbursed by him. A month elapsed before he 
received a reply, and his astonishment may be imagined on reading 
the following lines : 


“ Never having been blessed with children, I was at first at a loss 
to comprehend the meaning of your letter. You have been the dupe 
of an unscrupulous impostor, who has profited by his knowledge 
(how acquired is to me a mystery !) of our old friendship, to conceive 
a design which has succeeded only too well. Who he may be I have 
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no idea, but I have ascertained by inquiry, that no actress of the 
name of Estevanilla belongs to the ‘Toledo theatre. Doubtless the 
pair have already met at some prearranged spot, and are making 
merry at our expense. I inclose an order on the correspondent of 
my banker at Seville, who will reimburse yon for the sum advanced ; 
and could almost find it in my heart to pardon the rascal for his 
ingenuity, if he had not selected you for his victim. 
“De Moncade.” 


_ What Lenoir thought of the foregoing epistle is not recorded, 
but it is certain that during the remainder of his official career all 
travellers from Spain unprovided with unimpeachable credentials had 
little reason to congratulate themselves on the indulgence shown 
them by the Parisian police. 

Cuantes Hervey. 
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Memory Sam.” 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S REMINISCENCE OF CALIFORNIA. 


Nozsopy knew his real name. There was a rumour that when he 
and the Princess had been married up at Frisco there had been 
some vague mention of a Samuel Carton, but whether that had 
reference to the bridegroom, or merely to the parson who performed 
the ceremony, was still a moot point. Not that it mattered much. 
In that particular scrap of mining California—a God-forsaken spot 
which was known by the poetical name of Rose Valley—in which 
the newly-wedded pair had set up their cabin in the year of grace 
1850, proper names were at a discount. The reasons for this were 
probably more or less dubious, but the result was excellent. We 
miners distinguished each other by certain nicknames, which 
hit at once at some peculiarity or characteristic, and so proved 
considerable aids to future identity. For instance, after his death, 
to speak of Samuel Carton, if that were really his name, would have 
been no assistance towards remembering him; but a mention of 
‘Memory Sam’ would at once have brought the old Scotchman 
before us, with his light blue eyes, long white hair, and wonderful 
fund of anecdotes. 

For another instance, take the Princess. I was only a lad of 
sixteen when I first went out (for I had been kicked out of 
Woolwich for insubordination, and being afraid to face the home 
authorities, had flung in my lot with a harum-scarum cousin, and 
had come over to the diggings to try my luck), but even J could see 
how well the name suited her. She was about my own age, a fine, 
well-grown girl, upright as a dart, with flashing brown eyes and a 
mass of brown hair. Why they called her the Princess was chiefly, 
I think, because there wasn’t a man about the place who dared insult 
her. Every one knows what a scampish set the gold-diggers were, 
and the few women we had amongst us were not much better than 
the men; but by reason of her general fearlessness and pluck the 
Princess ordered us right and left, and whether she was in a good 
humour and coaxed and cajoled, or whether she was in a bad humour 
and swore like a trooper, either way we respected and liked her. 
It was she who first stuck up for Memory Sam. I don’t think he 
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would ever have been allowed to get an ounce of gold if she hadn't, 
for the boys did not take to him at all, and his manner and ap- 
pearance were dead against him. They liked a talkative, open- 
handed sort of fellow, whose previous life was more or less common 
property, and with whom a day of good luck meant standing drinks 
all round. This new-comer, on the contrary, was absolutely dumb on 
everything that concerned himself; and as for any show of friendli- 
ness, why there were but few of us who had ever seen the inside of 
his cabin! But the Princess took a wonderful liking to him from 
the first. It was she who discovered his powers of story-telling, 
‘and immediately enthroned him on an upturned cask behind the 
grocery counter and jingled the glasses by way of commanding a 
hearing. When her father, a burly, short-necked man, who stood 
presiding over the liquor department of that curious odds-and-ends- 
and-drink store that they called a grocery, grumbled a bit at the 
new-comer as a deadhead who did not drink enough to pay for his 
seat, she coolly answered that it was all in the way of business, and 
that his tales would soon be an attraction for the place. The 
Princess proved right, as usual. We never grew to like him, he was 
too quiet and “mooney” for that; but when there was no fight or 
other pleasing excitement going on, we were glad enough to listen 
to the stories, which invariably began with the words “ I remember.” 

He hadn’t been amongst us for more than five weeks when there 
was a row royal at Rose Valley. 

It arose through a quarrel between old Rance (the Princess’s 
father) and a man named Black Jake, who had accused him of 
tampering with his liquor. This was a question that touched the 
whole community ; and though many sided with the grocery-keeper, 
because they detested Black Jake and hoped the fuss might bring 
about his expulsion, many more were on the side of his opponent. 
I recollect that the details were rather exciting at the time, but the 
end of the matter was that Rance was shot dead across the counter, 
and his murderer was hanged by lynch law. All this was hard 
lines for the poor Princess, and no one was astonished to find that 
she had suddenly bolted. Who was the man? We asked the 
question blankly throughout the day, as one after another the well- 
known faces presented themselves; but when it came out that 
Memory Sam was also missing, the general wonderment turned 
into something like disgust. Colonel Slouch expressed pretty 
accurately the feelings of the community when he bemoaned the 
perversity of the girl. 

“Tf one of our other fair friends had thought proper to go to the 
devil,” he observed severely, “ reckon she’d hey’ rung the change out 
of him, There was me, gentlemen,” with an indignant thump on 
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his chest, “an’ another round dozen o’ the boys who'd hev’ been 
proud to see after her. An’ then she off and collides with Memory 
Sam! That’s what riles me, gentlemen.” 

When a month later they again appeared in our midst, the 
Princess found herself met in a free and easy fashion that seemed 
to puzzle her exceedingly. The halo of purity whose divinity had 
hedged her in was torn from her, and the rough women about her 
greeted her as one of themselves. 

“Say, then, what is it?” she cried at last desperately, as she and 
Memory Sam stood outside his cabin. ‘“ Hev’ ye forgotten what I 
look like, that ye mob me like this ?” 

Her brown eyes were flashing angrily, but a laugh was the only 
answer. ‘There was a pause of bewilderment, and then the hot 
blood flamed in her cheeks as she at last understood. 

“Tf ye don’t go, I guess as my husband ’1l make yer,” she said 
slowly. 

She had spoken those two words with emphasis, and had she 
discharged a pistol at them the group around her door could not have 
fallen back in greater amazement. My cousin and I were standing 
at the edge of the crowd, and, like everybody else, we strained our 
eyes to look, first at the Princess, and then at Memory Sam. She 
was leaning against the door panting, with one hand pressed to her 
side, and the other outstretched and touching the old man’s arm. 
Her face was glowing with indignation, and her eyes seemed literally 
to be scorching us. 

“She is a beautiful creature!” murmured Frank, enthusiastically ; 
and that was the first time that I knew my cousin admired her. 

The figure at her side was slight and bent, and his light-blue eyes 
held their usual half-dreamy expression, as though he did not quite 
understand what was going on. After a stare of amazement, the 
Colonel stepped forward and addressed Memory Sam. 

“ Air this a fact?” he demanded. 

“Yes,” said the other laconically ; and then a new-comer, who had 
just left Frisco on account of the strained relations between himself 
and the police there, spoke up and vouched for the truth of the story. 
He had seen the actual ceremony performed. 

While he talked and the others stood gaping, the Princess and her 
husband went in and shut the door, and Frank took me by the arm 
and dragged me away. 

“T declare it is a sin and a shame!” he cried excitedly, as we 
passed beyond earshot. “That girl has the most beautiful face I 
ever saw. And to think of her being tied to an old fellow like 
Memory Sam. Why, he is very little better than an idiot!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I returned carelessly. ‘ He isn’t half bad, 
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and I suppose it is a great thing for her to get a husband who will 
take care of her.” 

Frank flung back his head impatiently. 

“ Maurice, you are a perfect fool!” he said, with cousinly candour. 
* As if he could take care of her! The Colonel was talking just now 
of the girl going to the devil: if she wants to go, you mark my 
words, my boy, it won’t be Memory Sam who'll be able to hold her 
back.” 

Here the conversation changed, for the Princess was nothing to 
me, and I could not understand Frank’s evident infatuation. My 
Cousin was ten years my senior, and though I admired him with all 
my heart, there were but few things that we had in common. He 
had rather an ugly face, but was possessed of a sweet voice, and a 
charm of manner J have never seen equalled. When the next day I 
happened to be with him when he met the Princess, the deference 
and respect that he threw into his greeting was a sight worth seeing, 
and then it struck me for the first time that he might, if he chose, 
prove dangerous to a woman’s peace of mind. But, as I said before, 
the subject didn’t interest me, and I soon forgot it. 

Another reason why other people’s affairs did not touch me very 
nearly, was because I was getting decidedly bothered about my own. 
I began to think that I had been behaving like a fool to run away 
from England. My Californian life was uncongenial to me. I was 
not lucky, and the work was hard; and while I had considered 
myself a man at Woolwich, it was trying to be looked upon here as a 
mere runaway schoolboy by the men, who, whatever else might be 
imputed to them, could not, at all events, be charged with having led 
adventureless lives. Aunt Mary (Frank’s mother), a dear old lady 
with whom I had always been a prime favourite, was acting as 
mediator between me and my home people, but letters were scarce 
and very uncertain, and the accounts were unsatisfactory. Half 
Aunt Mary’s letters used to be filled with my concerns, and half with 
those of her idolised scapegrace son. She evidently considered me— 
a stripling of whom sturdy Frank could have disposed in a couple of 
minutes—in the light of a persuasive mentor, and so made me, in a 
fashion, morally responsible for his doings. Her husband would not 
let her write to the son whom he had turned out of the house, so she 
was compelled to write to me. Her last idea was that Frank might 
“ contract an unworthy marriage.” 

“My boy is too honourable and true,” wrote the fond mother, “ to 
entangle himself in an alliance that has not marriage as its end; but 
my poor ne’er-do-well will be Sir Francis Challoner some day, and I 


do not wish to welcome some dreadful mining girl as my daughter- 
in-law.” 
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This was about three months after the Princess had returned to 
our midst ; and, shaken suddenly from the moody condition into which 
I had fallen, it occurred to me that it was not once, nor twice, nor 
even a dozen times, that I had seen Frank and Memory Sam’s wife 
together. They seemed to have been always meeting, and, fired with 
an impulsive desire to do something to meet the wishes of the kindly 
old lady who was working so bravely on my behalf, I rushed out to 
find Frank and expostulate with him. A quarrel was the not un- 
natural result, and instead of being moved by my anxiety on his 
behalf, Frank kicked me out of the cabin. 

Another three months went by, and I again heard from Aunt Mary. 
A previous letter must have been lost, for I could not quite understand 
several things to which she referred; but I gathered enough to make 
me ready to stand on my head for joy. All was to be forgiven and 
forgotten, and I was to go straight home. The gist of the letter, as 
far as the poor mother was concerned, was in the postscript: “ You 
tell me nothing of Frank. Have you and he quarrelled? If so, 
make it up, dear Maurice, before you leave him, and bring me home 
news of my boy.” 

Frank and I had not exchanged half-a-dozen unnecessary words 
since the day of that stupid quarrel, but, struck with a remorse that 
was quickened by the sight of the invalidish handwriting, I hurried 
out to find my cousin and force him to shake hands. It was getting 
late in the day, and I felt sure I should find him up at the grocery 
with the majority of the men. He was not there, however, and when 
I demanded his whereabouts, my question was the signal for an 
outburst of rough jocularity. 

“Shure an’ he’s coortin’ of the Princess, the darlint!” called out 
a red-headed Irishman; and the rest took up his words and shouted 
them in chorus, Colonel Slouch adding a few words, to the effect that 
the gold-fever must have turned the English boy’s brain, or he would 
have known better than to ask such a very unnecessary question. 

I was hurrying down the road towards Memory Sam’s cabin, when 
T came across a couple ef women who were drinking by the roadside. 
They were toasting a new recruit to their ranks in the person of the 
Princess, and a very few minutes’ conversation with them was 
suflicient to open my eyes to the state of things that was known to 
the whole Valley, and that only my continued apathy had prevented 
my learning. The Princess was sick and tired of her poor old 
husband, and Frank Challoner was her lover. 

“Guess they air about in Ben’s Rest now,” added one of the women, 
pointing with an unsteady hand to a little clump of trees in the 
distance; and nodding in reply, I hastened on. 

Ben’s Rest was a sort of natural arbour which stood about half-a- 
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mile outside the camp, and which was looked upon by mutual consent 
as a place sacred to succeeding relays of lovers. As I ran along the 
road, stumbling over the uneven ground, it came into my head that if 
they really were in Ben’s Rest I would hang about outside, and see 
if I could gather enough from their conversation either to confirm or 
to refute my suspicions. I reached the arbour by a winding route 
that kept me well hidden from view, and, kneeling down amongst the 
tall grass and undergrowth, I peeped through my leafy screen. There 
was a patch of open ground in the middle, and upon the tree that 
stretched across it sat a man and a girl. It was they, sure enough— 
Frank Challoner and the Princess. 

I hadn’t been there a couple of minutes before I knew Aunt 
Mary’s worst fears were realised. Frank was desperately in love ; 
but whereas, by reason of my English birth and training, I ought to 
have been regarding him with righteous contempt and indignation, I 
was feeling actually proud of my cousin as I knelt there in the 
deepening twilight and listened to his words. 

“He must leave her,’ Frank was saying. “ For weeks past he 
had been trying to blind himself to the fact that his love for her was 
harming her in the eyes of Rose Valley. He knew that her hus- 
band”—in spite of his evident determination to speak calmly, his 
voice broke a little at the word—“ would find it out sooner or later, 
and then he would turn her out ; and what would happen to the poor 
Princess ?” 

The girl shivered a little, and drew closer to him. This action 
said plainer than any words that in that case she would go to Frank. 

A few yards to my left the long grass was waving to and fro. I 
looked at it for a moment, for there was no wind, and I wondered 
what moved it; and then I turned back my eyes to the little en- 
closure. Frank had risen, and was standing before her with folded 
arms, 

“Don’t tempt me,” he said hoarsely. “My poor Nan, you don’t 
understand. How should you? You are only a child. But I 
couldn’t marry you while he is alive, and—and I never injured a 
woman yet.” 

Was it a muffled cry that came from the midst of that stirring 
grass, or was it the note of a late bird winging its way to its nest? 
The lovers were too engrossed to hear it, and I had only eyes for 
them. 

I do not think the Princess quite understood all that he said as he 
went on to tell her he was going away to-night, up to ’Frisco— 
perhaps for two or three months, perhaps for longer, and that she 
must try to live and work on bravely ; that though she would not 
hear from him, he would never forget her, but would watch over her, 
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and come to her when she had need of him. I repeat that I do not 
think that she quite understood these scruples and plans, which in 
the vice-tainted atmosphere of Rose Valley sounded like the words 
of a strange and unfamiliar language, but she understood at least so 
much as her own heart taught her. She understood that the man 
who stood by her side with the love-light flashing in his blue eyes 
was a nobler and a better being than any her short life had yet 
shown her, and she rose to her feet suddenly, and stretched out her 
arms with a loud cry. And then came an answer to which, in its 
bitter intensity, it was heartrending to listen. 

All her life, she said, she had lived amongst sin and wickedness. 
Her mother she had never known. When Black Jake had shot her 
father, he had cheated the hangman of his prey. Her sole com- 
panions had been the rough men and women around her, and Tose 
Valley was noted for containing the refuse of the neighbouring 
camps. Thus she had lived until sixteen, when her father’s murder 
had rendered her marriage with Memory Sam a pressing necessity. 
Many might have housed her, “ but none would have made her a wife, 
except Sam,” she added pathetically, so no choice was left her. And 
then into this life of wretchedness, rendered doubly wretched now 
by the utter unsuitability of her helpmate, had come Frank. Frank, 
with a voice that rang like music; Frank, with his wider humanity ; 
above all, Frank with his love. 

I am aware that I am telling her story very lamely. But hearing 
it there, spoken in the girl’s rough and forcible but always picturesque 
language, with the young face glowiny, and the passionate eyes 
shining through their tears, it was a story to be remembered. At 
her side stood Frank, with his head bowed, and his face white as if 
cut in stone; while around them stretched the rough broken 
country, and overhead in the darkened sky there shone the distant 
stars. 

My own eyes grew misty as the tale changed to a prayer. Would 
Frank take her with him? As his servant, his slave, it mattered 
not ; but he was her life, her heart, her all, and stay behind to go on 
with the old weary drudging round was what she could not do. Did 
he want her to die? Frank took her in his arms and hushed her 
sobs, and then the old ground was gone over again. 

He did not yield to her prayer. 

This remembrance was his poor mother’s greatest comfort, when 
in after days I told her of the chance shot in a road scufile that took 
our Frank’s life on the second day of his journey to San I’rancisco. 
He only soothed her, and promised her that when the old man’s 
death should have set the girl-wife free, he would return and marry 
her, And the promise on both sides was ratified by tears. 
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And then came the parting. Frank took a letter from his pocket, 
and gave it her to keep for me. 

“Maurice and I had a quarrel,” he told her, “and he does not 
know I am going. I was a fool to mind the boy’s interference, but 
it was about you, dear, and I could not stand it. I should like to bid 
him good-bye and shake hands again; but I don’t want the rest to 
hear of my going. They will find it out soon enough, and it will 
not be for very long.” 

There were a few more words—a last kiss, and then Frank started 
westward, and the Princess crept slowly down the road back to her 
own cabin. 

Left to myself, I lay down and had a good ery. I recollect that I 
was very much ashamed of it at the time, but now-a-days, when the 
fear of behaving boyishly is the very last fear that enters my head, 
I think I might have done worse than weep for the sorrows of Frank 
Challoner. He was a scapegrace and a speadthrift, but a random 
bullet seldom killed a truer man. Peace to thy soul, Frank! I 
would there were more like thee ! 

At last my sobs were hushed by the feeling that some one was 
looking at me. I rolled over on my side, and lifted my tear-stained 
face. Bending over me, with his ragged Scottish bonnet and long 
white hair, was the last man in the world I expected to meet at Ben’s 
Rest. I sat up and gasped. 

“You here?” I said, feebly. “Then—then you heard all they 
said ?” 

“ Yes, I am here,” answered Memory Sam, his voice sounding 
as hollow and as distant as an echo—* and I heard all they said.” 

I don’t quite know what happened for the next few minutes. I 
have an indistinct recollection that he lifted me up and dried my 
tears, for when I recovered a little from the utter confusion and 
bewilderment of mind into which I had been thrown, I found we 
were sitting side by side upon the same fallen tree where the lovers 
had sat a short half-hour before. The old man was staring straight 
before him intd vacancy ; but when I stirred he looked round at me, 
and laid a trembling old hand upon mine. 

“Now don’t ye be troubling, laddie,” he said persuasively ; “it 
isn’t for long—it isn’t for long!” 

I stared in answer. 

“What? You won’t go after him, to shoot him, then?” I asked 
at last, for somehow the sad slow tones did not sound like the speech 
of a man who was meditating vengeance. If Frank were to go free, 
did he mean to wreak it upon the Princess? I suppose this 
thought showed itself in my eyes, for the old man shook his head. 

“TJ would never harm the puir lassie,” he said simply, and then he 
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began crooning to himself. I could not catch all he said, but he was 
speaking of the old country, and the bright young sister who was 
awaiting his return. 

“ But I cannot go to her.” He had turned to me again, and was 
growing more coherent. “ How can I go to her when the Princess 
wants me here ?—the Princess? Ah!” He gave a sly jerk to his 
old bonnet, and laughed noiselessly. 

“She is fond of old Memory Sam, the beauty! I forget many 
things, but I remember that.” 

He nodded confidentially, and then relapsed into silence, while I 
sat looking at him helplessly. I was just beginning to realise that, 
whatever I might have thought, and whatever I might have suffered 
as I knelt by the arbour and listened to my cousin, his thoughts and 
his sufferings must have been deeper and far more bitter as he lay 
hidden in the long grass and listened to his wife. Memory Sam had 
been growing “daft” and “silly” lately, the camp had decided ; 
and as we sat there together in the unbroken evening silence, it 
slowly dawned upon me that the misery of the last hour had been 
too much for the failing brain, and that Memory Sam was no longer 
master of his words. 

I think this knowledge came upon me with a fuller horror than 
anything I had yet felt. According to the ethics of Rose Valley, I 
had expected the injured husband to take the law into his own hands ; 
aud had he started in hot pursuit of either Frank or the Princess, 
with gleaming knife or cocked pistol, I should have known nothing 
of the sickening dread which then held me. But to sit there in the 
wavering moonlight and to listen to the poor old fellow babbling of 
his pride in his handsome wife, was eerie and gruesome enough. 
Suddenly he broke into passionate weeping, grating into the silence 
with heavy labouring sobs that seemed to come from his very soul. 

“T remember—I remember it all!” he cried. ‘“ My lass stood 
here, and her bonny face had tears upon it. And he—curse him! 
for he stole her love !—he stood there, and he told her... . What 
did he tell her ? ” 

He clasped his head with both his hands, and began rocking 
backwards and forwards. 

“That he would wed with my girl when I was dead and gone? 
Yes, he said that. When I am dead and gone.” 

This was terrible! I wound my strong young arms round the 
bowed figure, and I forced him to look at me. I urged him to come 
home. I told him the Princess was waiting for him, and wondering 
at his absence ; but his imagination refused to be tricked again, and 
he resisted my utmost endeavours to lead him from the spot. 

“Go you, my bairn; get you home,” he said gently; and fired 
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with a sudden thought, I extracted a promise that he would await 
my return, and back to the camp I hurried as fast as my feet could 
carry me. 

The miners were always ready to help each other in that kind of 
way, and when I explained how I had found Memory Sam up near 
Ben’s Rest, two or three of them immediately volunteered to go back 
with me. 

“Shure an’ he’s been having a drop o’ the cratur, and pitched on 
his head by way o’ going off it,” suggested the red-headed Irishman, 
when he found I had no explanation to offer them; so they took a 
rope and an old shutter, and off we then started. 

As we neared the arbour a sudden misgiving seized mo, and I ran 
hastily forward. 

“ Hi, Memory Sam!” I called. 

There was no answer, but as my shout died away, there came a 
bright flash,—the sharp crack! of a pistol,—and a long agonised cry ! 
I tore up to the arbour, dragged aside the bushes, and leapt into the 
inclosure. There on the ground, writhing in his death agony, with 
the smoking pistol dropped from his nerveless hand, lay the man on 
whose death the lovers had been counting. 

Never as long as I live can I forget that scene. The deep shadows 
thrown by the encircling bushes; the puzzled, startled faces of the 
three men who had hurried up in answer to the cry; the stream of 
moonlight falling full upon the patch of barren ground—that ground 
itself being slowly stained with the life-blood of the dying man; and 
in the centre of the picture—the picture that was framed by the 
encompassing darkness of the night—Memory Sam himself. He had 
torn open his shirt, and one gaunt hand was clutching at the bared 
breast that was so terribly riddled by the shot, while with the other 
he was wrenching up handfuls of the short tufted grass at his side. 

In a moment I was upon my knees and pillowing the poor head 
that was jerking spasmodically from side to side. I glanced up at 
the men. 

“Get out of this, you fellows,” I said imploringly ; “he may want 
to speak to me.” But though the rapidly glazing eyes lighted a little 
at the sound of my voice, I do not think he was conscious of any 
presence but my own. The paling lips quivered painfully, and I 
bent my head to catch his last words: 

“He loved her, but I loved her—more. He'll marry her now, and 
keep her a good woman—through me. Tell her ” The words 
came fainter and fainter, with long gasps between each. “ ‘Tell her— 
I remembered my oath—’Frisco—the parson. ‘With my body—I 
thee—worship.’ Ah-h!” 

There was a long convulsive shudder, and then all was still. 
Memory Sam was dead. M. E. W. 
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A Secret. 


ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH,* 


Lavy Besstz MontacukE, aged thirty. 
GLADYS FRERE, her niece, aged seventeen, 





Boudoir. Two doors. Overmantel. A basket of roses. Clock. 
An escritoire full of letters and papers. Lounges and sofas, 





Guapys (entering hurriedly). What’s the time? Half-past four— 
and Mr. Douglas is to arrive at five o'clock! How my heart beats ! 
I only wonder how this will all end! (Seeing a basket of roses) 
Ah! what lovely roses! I shall put one in my hair. Mr. Douglas told 
me the other night that nothing looked so charming as a rose—a 
white one—worn just behind the ear. There was nothing remarkable 
in his saying that, I know; but there was something in the way he 
looked at me last evening, as we parted in the Row, when he asked 
me if he might call here at five o’clock this afternoon to talk with my 
aunt, as he had a most important request to make. “Dare I hope, 
Miss Frere,” he implored, “ that you too will be kind and gracious ?” 
“Kind and gracious!” (I thought to myself),—and just as I was 
going to answer very kindly and very graciously, who should ride up 
but that old bore, Colonel Walker, with my aunt looking as pretty as 
pretty could be on her chestnut cob, and smiling first at the Colonel 
and then at Mr. Douglas. My aunt—my cousin, I mean (for since I 
have come out she insists on my calling her “ cousin ”)—began talking 
about the stupid opera we heard on Saturday night, and so my 
opportunity was missed; and poor Mr. Douglas did look so miserable 
as he had to ride off without a word ora glancefromme. It is certain 
he is very much in love with me. He has not actually told me so,— 
because he is so shy. But he never misses calling here on Sundays, 
nor on my aunt’s “ Wednesday-evenings.” And then his eyes! And 
his sighs! I understood at once it was for my sake that he was 
so attentive to my aunt (my cousin, I mean). Men are very odd. 
They are always so attentive to aunts when they are in love with 
nieces. The other night he asked me to waltz five times with him, 
—and he waltzes like an archangel. He is good-looking, and they 


* The dramatic right of “ A Secret” is reserved by the Author. 
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say he will get on well in the diplomatic service. (Sits and writes) 
“'The hon-our-able Mrs. Charles Douglas.” “That does not look half 
so nice as ‘ Lady Douglas’—but it might do! (Looks at clock) Dear 
me! it will soon be five o'clock. (Looks in glass again) So I must 
run and put on my moiré sash. How fortunate Mrs. Browne sent 
home this frock last night! White—pure white—is the very thing 
to wear when one is about to accept an offer. (Runs off.) 


Enter Lavy Brsstz Montacve hurriedly—(she looks at the 
clock)—What is the time? <A quarter to five—and Mr. Douglas is to 
be here at five o’clock! How my heart does beat! Well, no wonder, 
considering my fate is hanging in the balance. (Sees the roses) 
Oh, what sweet roses! I shall put these two crimson ones, just 
below the ear. Charlie Douglas told me the other day a woman never 
looked so altogether charming as when she was wearing two roses 
—crimson ones—just below the ear. (Adjusts roses.) I must make 
haste before Gladys comes in, for she is just as likely as not to accuse 
me of being a coquette. But I confess I begin to entertain a slight 
weakness for the very charming young man who is coming to-day to 
proposetome. Poor Charlie! His letter leaves me no doubt as to his 
intentions, although he has not until to-day had the courage to confess 
himself—because he is so shy. But how unconsciously he has betrayed 
himself! His frequent visits, since the day Addie Grey introduced 
him to me at Sandown—his sudden passion for music (poor boy ! how 
infamously he sings! )—and even his attentions to Gladys, my niece 
(cousin, I mean). Men are very odd. They always make them- 
selves so pleasant to nieces when they are in love with aunts. How- 
ever! I think I shall take pity upon you, my dear sir. (She sits down) 
The Colonel will be beside himself. He simply adores me—simply. 
But then he is fifty-one, at least; whereas Mr. Douglas is only tive 
or six-and-twenty. (Sighs.) Though, after all, as my worst enemies 
never guess me to be more than seven-and-twenty, we should be very 
nearly the same age. (Gladys sings in the corridor.) Ah! here is 
Glady’s! I almost think I shall tell her of Charlie’s intentions, only 
I don’t know how to approach the subject. (Takes up a magazine) 
How am I to come to the point ? 

(Guapys aside.) 

Guapys. I think after all I shall make a clean breast of it, and 
tell my aunt all about Mr. Douglas. (Aloud) Good-morning, aunt— 
Bessie, I mean. 

Lapy B. Good-morning, dear! What a smart frock! And how 
nice you look with that rose in your hair! 

Guapys. Oh! don’t speak about my hair! You should only have 
heard Mr. Douglas raving about yours yesterday, Bessie, dear! 
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Lavy B. (aside) She is approaching the subject herself! (Aloud) 
Ah! He admires my hair, does he ? 

Guapys. Yes! And he is not the only man I know. 

Lapy B. Ah! Who else, then? 

Guapys. Why! Colonel Walker, of course, 

Lavy B. Silly child! Now don’t begin your work, but come and 
sit down by me, and listen to a little secret I have to tell you. 

Guapys (sits). Dear me! How strange!—for I have a little 
secret to tell you! 

Lavy B. Dear me! How very strange! Now, my dear, tell me 
yours first ? 

Guapys. Oh, no! You te!l me yours! 

Lapy B. No—you 

Guapys. No. You, Bessie dear ! 

Lapy B. Well! after all, age comes before honesty ! 

Guapys. Auntie! (protesting). 

Lavy B. Well! What would you say if you knew that I was 
on the point of receiving a proposal ? 

Guapys (aside). Colonel Walker, of course! (Aloud) Why! 
I could only say that I am not surprised,—for you look so awfully 
pretty, and so young. 

Lapy B. Young! Why—I am thirty! 

Guapys. Thirty! ‘Just at the ege when a woman is at her 
brightest and best,’ as Colonel Walker said the other day. 

Lapy B. Oh! He doesn’t know what he is saying. Willingly 
would I relinquish being at ‘my brightest and best,’ could I only 
be seventeen ! 

Guapys. Seventeen! A horrid age! Pointed elbows, arms like 
ninepins, and angles everywhere. 

Lavy Bb. There are exceptions, my dear. 

Guapys (with a sigh of satisfaction). Well! I don’t know. But, 
Bessie dear, let us talk of you! You do not look thirty, and as the 
Colonel must be nearly fifty——— 

Lavy B. The Colonel ! 

Guapys. I couldn’t help guessing, so don’t laugh at me. But 
don’t you remember, that day at Hurlingham, how the Colonel talked 
to you all the time, and never seemed to notice me ? 

Lavy B. Naturally (laughing). 

Guiapys. Why, even by his manner when he was offering you 
some tea (imitating the Colonel)—* Do let me persuade you, my 
dear lady !”—I knew at once that he adored you. 

Lapy B. Nonsense, my dear. At once, as it happened, you made 
a mistake, 

Guapys. No! 
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Lapy B. Oh! It may be the Colonel likes me as a friend; but 
he is old enough to be my father. No, my dear! It is not the 
Colonel. I mean he is not the Colonel. 

Guapys. Ah? 

Lapy B. The fact is, I am expecting a young man to cal! here 
every moment. 

Guapys. A young man? 

Lavy B. Yes; and one whom you see as often here as you do 
the Colonel. We rode with him in the park yesterday, in fact. 

Guiapys. Why!!! Then you mean Mr. Douglas ? 

Lavy B. (with a smile). I mean Charlie Douglas. 

Guapys (hides her emotion). Oh!—ah! And he told you he 
loved you? 

Lapy B. Oh! Everything has told me that. From the first 
day I saw Charlie I knew his secret. 

Guapys. Yes? 

Lapy B. But it was not a secret long. His assiduity in calling 
here 

Guapys (aside). There are two of us, my dear aunt. 

Lavy B. His attentions to me—— 

Guapys (aside). To us. 

Lavy B. His altered looks—his embarrassment—his sudden mania 
for music, from the very hour he heard me sing “ Qw’est-ce que tu as, 
mon petit chou ?”—that evening we dined at my uncle’s, the Under- 
Secretary of State, and when Addie Grey made herself rather ridicu- 
lous by her attentions to Captain Sixacres—and when my uncle 

Guapys (aside). What is she saying ? 

Lapy B. Well, dear, the next day Mr. Douglas found out that 
he had a voice, and called on me, begging me to accompany him in 
his excruciating little songs. Since then, if you remember, he has 
called here every day. 

Guapys (aside). Of course; for I was always there. 

Lavy B. Excepting last Thursday, when you were at Sandown. 

Guapys. That’s quite true. 

Lapy B. When we were alone the other day, darling, you can’t 
think how wretched Charlie seemed, whilst we were singing “Oh 
that we two were Maying.” He sighed between every bar—and I 
sighed too. 

Guapys (aside). Oh! the horrid flirt ! 

Lavy B. And he was just on the point of telling me all, when 
you came in, dearie, rather ial & propos, 

Guapys. Ah! 

Lavy B. And so the poor boy has written to me instead. I 
wanted to show you his letter. 
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Guapys. You need not look for it. 

Lapy B. Why not? 

Guapys. I was only thinking, dearest ; it would be so very sad — 
in after years—if you were to realise -—— 

Lapy B. Well? 

Guapys. That he is twenty-five. 

Lavy B. I beg pardon, twenty-six. 

Guapys. And you are thirty. 

Lapy B. But I only look twenty-seven; my worst enemies 
say so. 

Guapys (aside). But you are thirty all the same. 

Lapy B. We have talked enough of my affairs. Now for the 
little secret which you had to tell me. 

Guapys. Oh, no! 

Lapy B. Why? Just now—— 

Guapys. But—— 

Lavy B. Yes, dear ; secret for secret, you know ! 

Guapys. Well; if you must know—— 

Lavy B. Well? 

Guapys. Why! Ah! Then—my heart is broken. 

Lavy B. I beg you pardon ? 

Guapys. It is a bitter world—a wicked world! 

Lavy B. Why! My dear—my dear Gladys—pray explain 
yourself. What are you talking about ? 

Guapys (in tears). Never! Never! 

Lapy B. Never! Why, my dear, you must be seriously ill. 

Servant. Mr. Douglas has called, and asks if her ladyship can 
see him for a few moments in the library. 

Lavy B. (aside). He! (Dismisses servant.) 

Guapys (dries her eyes). Yes. Go and see him, by all means, 
Bessie. 

Lavy B. Of course; for I told him to come. But I must 
know—— 

Guapys. Mr. Douglas is waiting for you. 

Lavy B. That’s true. I shall be back before long, dear, I 
dare say. (Aside) I am trembling like a young girl. (Evit.) 


Guapys (alone). So it was my aunt he loved! For she 7s my 
aunt, though she tells the Colonel 1 am her cousin. And I thought 
—oh! foolish me. What did I think? Yet all the time I was 
playing into his hands! It is, indeed, a cruel world. I almost 
wish I were dead! And I won’t go to the St. John’s to-night! 
And I'll never ride in the Row again. (Leans her arm on back of 
sofa, erying.) (Sees a letter) Ah! Here is his letter to my 
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aunt. There could be no harm in my reading it, as she said she 
wished to show it to me. (Reading) “ Dear Lady Bessie,—It is 
not without much hesitation and many misgivings that I have 
decided to address myself to you... .” (Aside) (Ah, yes! The 
misgivings of a lover!) ‘Is the request which I am about to make 
too ambitious, or—or is it but premature, I ask myself. Have I, 
dear lady, a chance of gaining your willing ear?” (Aside) (The 
chance, indeed!) “I entreat you to relieve my anxiety, and 
venture to hope you will deign to listen to my story, if but for a few 
moments, at five o’clock to-morrow.” (She rises.) This is all very 
clear. It is—(a moment of silence and reflection, during which 
Guapys gazes ardently at the letter)—but is it clear, after all? 
No. In this letter Mr. Douglas does not even hint that he loves 
my aunt any more than—any one else. (Reads again) “ Ambitious” 
might apply to either of us; for though my aunt is certainly a good 
parti, I too have expectations—so they say. As to the expression 
“premature,” that would refer to me, I should think. (Reads) 
“ Your niece, it is true, is very young.” (Ah! now again his words 
of yesterday come back to me.) My aunt does not need my 
consent to marry. Aunts never do need nieces’ consents. So he 
cannot have been referring to her. Why was I so silly as to 
ery just now? Have I not every reason to hope? (Lapy B. 
appears) Bessie!” 

(Lavy B., very much agitated, fanning herself, and pacing the 
room without speaking.) (GuApys aside) What 7s the matter? 
(Aloud) Bessie, dear Bessie, tell me what is the mattter with you? 

Lavy B. (furiously). I’m warm. 

Guapys. Warm, Bessie dear ? 

Lavy B. Yes! Hot! . 

Guapys. Hot, Bessie dear ? 

Lavy B. Yes! Hot. It’s beyond everything—and I thought— 
I believed (goes on pacing). 

Guapys (eagerly). You believed ? 

Lavy B. That that little cdéot was in love with me. 

Guapys. And he doesn’t love you? 

Lavy B. No, it’s not me he loves. 

Guapys (aside). Not her he loves. 

Lavy B. He has placed his affection elsewhere 

Guapys. Where, then? 

Lavy B. (with concentrated fury). What do you think he came to 
ask me ? 

Guapys. How should I know, dear Bessie? (Aside) She is 
looking perfectly ferocious. 

Lavy B. He came to beg me to use our influence—mine,—and 
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yours, too, darling,—with our uncle, the Under-Secretary, to obtain 
—(laughs)—dear me! I can’t help laughing (/aughs again). 

Guapys. To obtain, Bessie? How? Why? What? 

Lavy B. The refusal of some wretched little civil appointment. 
This was his aim! It was our interest he required. 

Guapys. Our interest he required ? 

Lapy B. This is why he has besieged our house for the last two 
months. This is why I have endured “Oh that we two were 
Maying!” sung all flat, with the high notes left out (though that 
was a comfort!). And this is why I have allowed him to smoke 
cigarettes in my drawing-room! 

Guapys. This is why he asked me for five waltzes in one 
evening ! 

Lavy B. The hypocrite! 

Guapys. Oh! these men! Your fan, dear! (fans furiously). 

Lavy B. What is the matter, my child? 

Guapys. I’m hot! 

Lapy B. What a loyal little thing you are, to be so up in arms 
on my behalf! 

Guapys. Of course I am, dear. What mercenary creatures men 
are! 

Lavy B. Wretches without hearts. 

Guapys. And without souls. 

Lapy B. Without souls! Ah, well! But, by the way, what 
was it we were talking about just as Parkins announced Mr. 
Douglas? You were saying—oh, yes! I remember. You—you 
were saying your heart was broken. 

Guapys. Oh! But that was fun, don’t you know. 

Lavy B. (repeats) “ Fun! don’t you know” ? 

Guapys. Oh yes! And I want to go out more than ever—to 
balls, to Hurlingham, to Sandown. I'll go to the park twice every 
day! Ill flirt with all my partners, I'll try and make them all 
miserable. 

Lavy B. (tenderly). Until the day, my poor pet, when your heart 
is stolen away from you. 

Guapys. Oh! That will never happen. 

Lapy B. Ah! Don’t be too sure. 


(Servant announces “ Colonel Walker.”) 


Lapy B. Colonel Walker! Ah!—(éwirns to Guapys)—shall he be 
the scapegoat ? 
Guavys (slyly). Dear! He’s old enough to be your father,—so 
you said ? 
Lapy B. No! I didn't—(Lapy Bersste and Guapys stand 
2c2 
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looking at each other for a moment with smiling meaning)—at 
least 


Guapys. Ah! (laughs). 
Lavy B. At any rate I’m sure he’s very good, and one can’t be 
everything. (Turns quickly) Ah! Colonel Walker ! 





QUICK CURTAIN. 


ConsTANCE BEERBOHM. 
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Cooking Backwards. 


“T wave no intention of writing an autobiography,” says Mr. 
Adolphus Trollope. He may have remembered George Eliot’s 
opinion, that “biographies are a disease of English literature.” 
That gifted writer held some strange opinions, but there is 
good ground for this one, if we do not—as no doubt George Eliot 
did not—include in the remark autobiographies, which are frequently 
delightful, and in which this season will be particularly rich. 
We are also promised a work from which we expect much, the 
‘Reminiscences of Sir Frederick Pollock.’ Then the eagerly- 
looked-for ‘Life of Darwin,’ the biography of Sir Stratford de 
Redcliffe, lives of Emerson, Douglas, Forsyth, with others we do 
not now recall, will help to cheer our long November nights, but 
just now we will speak of Mr. Trollope’s ‘ Autobiography.’ 

There are three Trollopes known to fame, a mother and two of her 
sons: Mrs. Trollope, whose ‘ Widow Barnaby’ was long in standing 
demand in the old-fashioned libraries before the days of Mr. Mudie ; 
Anthony, the author of ‘ Barchester Towers’; and Adolphus, who 
wrote ‘La Beata’—a little gem, saturated with local colour. It is 
not often that three persons in one family attain to success in one 
particular branch of literature. Two out of the three Brontés did, 
but the third did not discover the genius of the other two. 

It is Thomas Adolphus Trollope, the elder of the two brothers, 
whose autobiography, under the title of ‘ What I Remember,’ comes 
before the public this autumn. 

“T have lived a long time,” says Mr. Trollope. ‘I remember an aged 
porter at the monastery of the ‘Sagro Eremo,’ above Camaldoli, who 
had taken brevet rank as a saint solely on the score of his ninety years. 
His brethren called him and considered him as Saint Simon, simply 
because he had been porter at that gate for more than sixty years. Now 
my credentials as a babbler of reminiscences are of a similar nature to 
those of the old porter. I have been here so many, many years.” 


The story of the journey of life told by intelligence to youth will 
always fascinate. Age loves to retread paths in which it forgets its 
troubles of the time for the adventure it enjoyed, and youth listens 
to a romance, as interesting as if it were as untrue as Robinson 
Crusoe. A considerable portion of the first volume of Mr. Trollope’s 
‘Reminiscences’ has some of the interest of ‘Tom Brown’s School- 
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days,’ and old Wykehamists will delight to see their past days so 
pleasantly brought back to them. ‘To older people, it is pleasant to 
hear again of the days of the two tallow candles, and the snuffer- 
tray between them, and the dinner-hour settled so that we might go 
and hear Edmund Kean afterwards. But Mr. Trollope has been a 
traveller, has seen cities and men, has been a writer of novels, of 
books of travel, has been a special correspondent, and been behind 
the scenes of the political world. He is one who has been converted 
by Mr. Gladstone to the temperate Toryism of to-day, and who has 
come back to his own country to spend his last days in sight of 
“the silver streak.” 

“Never, Tom,” said my grandfather, “put in motion forces which 
you are unable to control.” This sound advice, which is blown to 
the winds by the sort of National-Convention-politicians we are 
now breeding, oddly enough came from a man who sank his money 
in “patents about as remunerative and useful as that which Charles 
the Second is said to have granted to a sailor who stood on his head 
on the top of Salisbury steeple, securing to him the monopoly of 
that practice!” There was humour in that Charles. 

Very early in these ‘ Reminiscences’ we get a glimpse of the stage 
in its palmy days, and of the eagerness of people to see and hear the 
great actors of that time. 


“T remember to have heard my mother speak of an incident which 
somewhat curiously illustrates the ways and habits of a time already so 
far left behind us by a whole world of social changes. It was nothing 
more than a simple visit to the theatre to hear Mrs. Siddons in ‘Lady 
Macheth.’ But this exploit involved circumstances that rendered it 
memorable for other reasons besides the intense gratification derived from 
the performance. In the first place “the pit ” was the destination to which 
my father and mother were bound; not altogether, I take it, so much for 
the sake of the lower price of admission (though my father was a suffi- 
ciently poor and a sufficiently careful man to render this a consideration), 
as from the idea that the pit offered the best vantage ground for a 
thoroughly appreciative and critical judgment of the performance. This 
visit to the pit involved the necessity of being at the theatre at two in the 
afternoon, and then standing in the crowd till, if lrightly remember, six in 
the evening! Of course food had to be carried. Of course each man there 
did his best to support and assist the lady under his charge. But the 
ordeal must have been something tremendous, and the amount of 
enthusiasm needed to induce a lady to face it something scarcely to be 
understood at the present day. My mother used to relate that sundry 
women were carried out from the crowd at the theatre door fainting.” 


The old coaching memorigs are by no means the least delightful 
in these volumes, telling as they do of the “Quicksilver” and the 
Exeter Telegraph, of the four miles between Ilchester and Ilminster 
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done in twenty minutes, of the guard alone on the hinder boot with 
his blunderbuss before him, of the hearty breakfasts with twenty 
minutes allowed, when cream and butter and hot toast, eggs, beef, 
etc., disappeared with marvellous facility under the sprightly air of 
an autumn morning. 

Time works its changes, and won’t even leave language alone. In 
those days Berkeley was pronounced Barkley, and Mr. Trollope 
says that when he was a lad old-fashioned people called Rome, 
Room; gold, gould; James, Jeames; beefsteak, beefsteek; and 
danger and stranger had the letter “a” in them pronounced as 
in “man.” The late Lord John Russell always to the last said 
“obleege.” Nevertheless Mr. Trollope thinks that written English 
then was more correct than it is now, and he sees constantly in 
these days words wrongly used in print. Take the word trouble, 
he says, which is an active verb : 


“Now scarcely a day passes without my meeting in print with such 
phrases as ‘He did not trouble,’ meaning, trouble himself; ‘I hope you 


won't trouble,’ instead of trouble yourself. To old-fashioned ears it 
seems a detestable vulgarism.” 


And again :— 


“ Of course it is an abuse of language to say that the beauty of a pretty 
girl strikes you with awe. But he who first said of some girl that she was 
‘awfully’ pretty, was abundantly justified by the half humorous, half 
serious consideration of all the effects such loveliness may produce. But 
then, because this was felt to be the case, and the mot was accepted, all the 
tens of thousands of idiotic cretins who have been rubbed down into exact 
similarity to each other by excessive locomotion and the ‘speed’ of 
education—spread, indeed, after the fashion in which a gold-beater spreads 
his metal—imitate each other in the senseless use of it. They are just 
like the man in the Joe Miller story, who, because a laugh followed when 
a host, whose servant let fall a dish with a boiled tongue in it, said it was 
only a lapsus lingue, ordered his own servant to throw down a leg of 
mutton, and then made the same remark! ” 


Here is a delicious story of a kissing parson, given by Mr. 
Trollope. Lucky dogs, the clergy have their privileges; and Mrs. 
Trollope even allowed that their first kiss might be hedged round 
with a sort of sacred sanction, but she drew the line so as to bar 
all claim to a second—at least on the same grounds. 


“ Among the neighbours at Harrow was a Mr. (well, I won’t print 
the name, though all the parties in question must long since, I suppose. 
have joined the majority), who had a family of daughters, the second of 
whom was exceedingly pretty. One day this girl, of some eighteen years 
or so, came to my mother, who was always a special friend of all the 
young girls, with a eulogistic defence of the vicar. She was describing at 
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much length the delight of the assurances of grace which he had given 
her, when my mother suddenly looking her straight in the eyes, said, 
‘Did he kiss you, Carrie?’ ‘Yes, Mrs. Trollope. He did give me the 
kiss of peace. I am sure there was no harm in that!’ ‘None at all, 
Carrie! For Iam sure you meant none!’ returned my mother. ‘ Hont 
soit qui mal y pense! But remember, Carrie, that the kiss of peace is apt 
to change its quality if repeated!’” 


Whatever difference of opinion may exist on matters of religion, 
we think all will admit that some good came out of the Tractarian 
movement. The gifted men who set that ball rolling were men 
who had taken high honours, and were completely distinct in that as 
in other matters from the Ritualistic school, which has very few men 
among its leaders who can shew a distinguished college career. It 
could hardly be otherwise, for the really able men fight only about 
essentials, and don’t condescend to the battle of the vestments. 
To have the services of our Church decently read was something to 
fight for, and such stories as the following told Mr. Trollope are 
now impossible. 


“In reading, or rather intoning the prayers, the habit was to allow no 
time at all for the choir to chant their ‘Amen,’ which had to be interjected 
in such sort that when the tones of it died away the priest had already 
got through two or three lines of the following prayer. One of our 
chaplains, who had the well-deserved character of being the fastest of the 
three, we called the diver. For it was his practice in reading or intoning 
to continue with great rapidity as long as his breath would last, and then 
while recovering it to proceed mentally without any interruption, so that 
we lost sight (or hearing) of him at one point, and when he came to the 
surface, i.e., became audible again, he was several lines further down 
the page, and this we called ‘diving.’ It was probably believed in college 
that this was the gentleman of whom the story was first told, that he was 
ready to give any man to ‘ Pontius Pilate’ in the Creed, and arrive at the 
end before him. 

“ Another of our three chaplains was a great sportsman. It was the 
practice that the lessons were always read in chapel by one of the prefects. 

“T remember, by-the-by (but this is parenthetical), that one of our number 
was unable to pronounce the ‘r,’ and we used to scheme that it should fall 
to his lot to tell us that ‘ Bawabbas was a wobber.’ 

“Now the boy who read the lessons, sat, not in his usual place, but 
by the side of the chaplain who was performing the service. And it was 
the habit of the reverend sportsman I have referred to, to intercalate 
with the verses of the Psalm he was reading, sotto voce, anecdotes of his 
most recent sporting achievements, addressed to the youth at his side, 
using for the purpose the interval during which the choir recited the 
alternate verse. 

* As thus, on one twenty-eighth evening of the month, well remembered 
after some sixty years : 


“*Who smote great kings: for His mercy endureth for ever. 


“Then aside, in the well-known great rolling mellow voice (I can hear 
it now): 
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“On Hurstley Down yesterday I was out with Jack Woodburn’ (this 
was another minor canon of the cathedral, but not one of our chap- 
jams). . .. 

“*Sehon king of the Amorites: for His mercy endureth for ever.’ 

“* My black bitch Juno put up a covey almost to our feet.’ 

“¢ And gave away their land for an heritage: for His mercy endureth for ever.’ 

“*T blazed away with both barrels, and brought down a brace.’ 

““* Who remembered us when we were in trouble: for His mercy endureth for 

ever.’” 

And so on. 

Mr. Trollope tells a very singular story told him by Blanco White, 
which we must abbreviate for want of space. A priest was con- 
demned at Seville to capital punishment. That the public might be 
properly impressed, market-day was selected for the purpose. To 
be degraded from his sacerdotal character he had to pass through 
the market- place, whilst the powers deemed inherent in the 
priesthood were still in his possession. Undegraded as yet and 
unrepentant, he dealt a malicious blow at the people assembled to 
witness his degradation. “Suddenly in the market-place, he 
stretched out his arms, and pronounced with a loud voice the 
uncancellable sacramental words, ‘Hoc rst corpus. All the 
contents of that vast mass were instantaneously transubstantiated ! 
All the food in Seville was forthwith unavailable for any baser 
than eucharistic purposes, and Seville had to observe the vindictive 
priest’s last day on earth as a very vigorous fast day.” 

While at Oxford Mr. Trollope had the advantage of the Lectures 
of Whately, a man, if not of genius, of great talent and wit. Mr. 
Trollope says that he considers “‘ Whately to have been the wittiest 
man he ever knew”; and contemporary memoirs teem at least 
with proofs of his wit. A lady once went to Dublin Castle in such 
very full dress that more bust than barege was visible. “Did you 
ever see anything so unblushing ? ” said some one to the Archbishop. 
“Never, since I was weaned,” replied the wit. 

“The difference between a form and a ceremony,” said Whately, 
is a nice one, and it lies in this, you sit upon a form, and you stand 
upon ceremony.” 

He was very happy in some of his apothegms, and when some one 
quoted the well-known proverb “ Honesty is the best policy,”— 
“True,” he replied ; “ yet he who is goverued by that maxim is not 
an honest man.” 

Mr. Trollope says :— 


“Whately’s wit was not of the kind which ever made any ‘table roar.’ 
It was of that higher and deeper kind, which consists in prompt per- 
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ception, not of the superficial resemblances in dissimilar things, but in 
the underlying resemblances disclosed only to the eye capable of appre- 
ciating at a glance the essential qualities and characteristics of the 
matter in hand. I have heard Whately deliciously witty at a logic or 
Euclid lecture.” 


How wise Whately could be on political matters is well known. 
Let us hear the great Liberal priest on attempts to pacify Ireland by 
yielding to the criminals who now pretend to represent her :— 


“*To seek to pacify Ireland,’ he writes a little further on, ‘by com- 
pliance and favour shown to its disturbers would be even worse than the 
superstitious procedure of our forefathers, with their weapon salve, who 
left the wound to itself, and applied their unguents to the sword which 
had inflicted it.’ ” 


We present these two opinions to the Member for Midlothian. 
The opinions were formerly his also, but a disastrous alliance no 
longer permits him their enjoyment. 

One of the greatest charms of Mr. Trollope’s two volumes is the 
immense variety of subjects treated of. He saw so many countries, 
talked with so many eminent men, and frequently on topics of 
general interest, that you have never the sense of fatigue, sometimes 
resulting from good matter too long drawn out. 

Here we have a character of Chateaubriand :— 


“Among the many persons of note whom I became with more or less 
well acquainted, no one perhaps stands out more vividly in my recollection 
than Chateaubriand. He also, though standing much aloof from the 
noise and movement of the political passions of the time, was an aristocrat 
jusquau bout des ongles, in appearance, in manners, in opinions, and 
general tone of mind. The impression to this effect immediately produced 
on one’s first presentation was in no degree due to any personal advan- 
tages. He was not, when I knew him, nor do I think he ever could have 
been, a good-looking man. He stooped a good deal, and his head and 
shoulders gave me the impression of being somewhat too large for the 
rest of his person. The lower part of his face, too, was, I thought, rather 
heavy. 

“But his every word and movement were characterised by that 
exquisite courtesy which was the inalienable, and it would seem incommuni- 
cable, speciality of the seigneurs of the ancien régime. And in his case the 
dignified bearing of the grand seigneur was tempered by a bonhomie which 
produced a manner truly charming. 

* And having said all this, it may seem to argue want of taste or want 
of sense in myself, to own, ag truthfulness compels me to do, that I 
did not altogether like him. I had a good deal of talk with him, and that 
to a youngster of my years and standing was in itself very flattering, 
and I felt as if I were ungrateful for not liking him. But the truth in 
one word is that he appeared to me to be a ‘tinkling cymbal.’ I don’t 
mean that he was specially insincere as regarded the person he was 
talking to at the moment. What I do mean is, that the man did not 
seem to me to have a mind capable of genuine sincerity in the conduct of 
its operations. He seemed to me a theatrically-minded man. 


wee 
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Miss O’Meara, in her ‘Salon of Madame Mohl,’ has given us a 
delightful account of that somewhat eccentric oldlady. Mrs. Simpson 
has added some new matter, some of which would have been better 


embodied in Miss O’Meara’s work. Mr. Trollope knew her well, and 
found her 


“An eccentric little lady, very plain, brimful of talent, who had 
achieved the wonderful triumph of living, in the midst of the choicest 
society of Paris, her own life after her own fashion, which was often 
in many respects a very different fashion from that of those around her, 
without incurring any of the ridicule or anathemas with which such 
society is wont to visit eccentricity. I remember a good-naturedly 
recounted legend, to the effect that she used to have her chemises, which 
were constructed after the manner of those worn by the grandmothers 
of the present generation, marked with her name in full on the front-flap 
of them; and that this flap was often exhibited over the bosom of her 
dress in front! She too was a reine de salon after her fashion—a some- 
what different one from that of her elegant neighbour.* There was, at 
all events, a greater and more piquant variety to be found init. All those 
to be found there were, however, worth seeing or hearing for one reason 
or another. Her method of ruling the frequenters of her receptions 
might be described as simply shaking the heterogeneous elements well 
together. But it answered so far as to make an evening at her house 
unfailingly amusing.” 


Mr. Trollope had the great delight of hearing Liszt and the 
Princess Belgiojoso play, on two pianos, the whole of the score of 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni. What would Herr Engel say to this! 

Again the scene changes from Paris and Vienna to Ostend, where 
a certain Colonel of hospitable habits gave a dinner at which the 
author was present. An ominous pause intervened between the 
announced hour of dinner and its being served, and suddenly the 
Colonel rushed into the drawing-room with his coat-sleeves drawn up 
to his elbows, horror and despair in his mien, as he cried, “‘ Great 
heaven ! the cook has cut the fins off the turbot!” 

It may be questioned whether the unfortunate people of Schevening 
were not a few weeks ago in a worse position, when not only could 
they not procure a turbot with “his fins cut off,” but they were 
unable to have any turbot at all, from some quarrel about the fishing 
smacks. The writer of this paper had a piece of venison presented 
to him some years ago when on the move in North Wales. When it 
was served, the “dim Sassenach ” cook had cut off all the fat. Poor 
Quin would have given up the ghost had such a calamity happened 
to him. The art of cookery, in spite of South Kensington, does not 
spread. The deceptions prevalent under the name of cooks abound 
everywhere. In an ordinary lodging-house of some pretension good 


* Madame Recamier. 
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or bad cooking is a mere accident, and there are towns where the 
bills of mortality are swollen by the abominable neglect of the 
elementary principles of cooking. We recently had a woodcook so 
served that we expected to see the bird take flight from the toast, 
and leave nought but his trail behind him. There is some excuse for 
a cook if his or her master does not know good cookery from bad. 
Because the old Duke of Wellington did not appreciate his cook’s 
great works, that honest functionary doubted after all whether the 
Duke was a great man. ‘I look upon it,” said Dr. Johnson, “ that 
he who does not mind his belly, will hardly mind anything else.” 

We heard it recently asserted at dinner that the world had got 
wickeder since the French Revolution. It was not asserted that it 
was owing to it, but that event was named as indicating the period of 
change. One person said that Nihilism, and another that Irish 
cruelties, both proved the statement. We know not how this is, but 
rather think the other way. Mr. Trollope, however, shows how half 
a century ago a sovereign of the House of Austria devoted a certain 
number of hours every Thursday to receive any of his subjects who 
had expressed a desire to see him. 

“But might not,” says Mr. Trollope, “some socialist or nihilist, or other 
description of radical, have easily shot him at one of those entirely un- 
guarded interviews? Ay! but I am writing of half a century ago, before 
such things and persons had appeared upon the scene. And assuredly the 


possibility of such a catastrophe had never entered into the brain of any 
man, woman, or child in the Kaiserstadt.” 


Mrs. Trollope, who was a woman of keen discernment, abundance 
of humour, and of a most sunny temper, went to Vienna, accompanied 
by her son Adolphus, and by a M. Hervieu, an artist, and a right 
good fellow. From Vienna she sent over to Bentley, who published 
it for her, a work entitled ‘Vienna and the Austrians.’ She was 
known in Vienna to be writing, and society there was naturally 
taken up with the English lady who had come to see what Viennese 
society was like. Prince Metternich met her at Sir Frederick 
Lamb’s, and then and subsequently seems to have had much interest- 
ing conversation with Metternich. Mr. Trollope says :— 


“Prince Metternich was just such a man as my fancy painted Sir 
William Temple to have been.... He was a man of middle height, 
slenderly made rather than thin, though carrying no superfluous flesh ; 
upright, though without the somewhat rigid uprightness which usually 
characterises military training to the last, however far distant the training 
time may have been; and singularly graceful in movement and gesture. 
He must have been a man of sound body and even robust constitution, 
but he did not look so at the time of which Iam speaking. Not that he 
had the appearance or the manner of a man out of health, but his extreme 
refinement and delicacy of feature seemed scarcely consistent with bodily 
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strength. Whether it might be possible for a man devoid of all advantage 
of feature to produce on those brought into contact with him the same 
remarkable impression of dignity, the consciousness of high station, 
and perfection of courtly bearing combined with a pellucid simplicity of 
manner, I cannot say. But it is true that all this was rendered more 
possible in the case of Metternich by great personal handsomeness.” 


Here is a picture of Sam Slick, the Clockmaker, whom all the 
world knows was—we cannot, alas! say is—the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Haliburton. 


“He was, as I remember him, a delightful companion—for a limited 
time. He was in this respect exactly like his books—extremely amusing 
reading if taken in rather small doses, but calculated to seem tiresomely 
monotonous if indulged in at too great length. He was a thoroughly 
good fellow, kindly, cheery, hearty, and sympathetic always; and so far 
always a welcome companion. But his funning was always pitched in the 
same key, and always more or less directed to the same objects. His 
social and political ideas and views all coincided with my own, which, 
of course, tended to make us better friends. In appearance he looked 
entirely like an Englishman, but not at all like a Londoner. Without 
being at all too fat, he was large and burly in person, with grey hair, a 
large ruddy face, a humorous mouth, and bright blue eyes always full of 
mirth. He was an inveterate chewer of tobacco, and in the fulness of 
comrade-like kindness strove to indoctrinate me with that habit. But I 
was already an old smoker, and preferred to content myself with that 
mode of availing myself of the blessing of tobacco.” 


Everything about Wordsworth is interesting. Whatever we may 
think of his works—and most of us will admit that he has been 
gradually rising in estimation, especially for his sonnets— Wordsworth 
was emphatically a man. He was not deterred by coldness or 
censure from continuing in the path he had marked out for himself. 
He lived his life and not anybody or everybody else’s. He was no 
absorbed quantity. This power of holding his own partly arose, 
perhaps, from a certain absence of sympathy with ideas unless they 
had originated with himself. We all fall on the leaning side, and 
sympathy with other people’s ideas was not Wordsworth’s leaning 
side. So he held his own, and talked of himself, and his thoughts and 
his poems as he really thought of them himself, second only, if 
second at all, to Milton’s. Let us hear Mr. Trollope’s account of 
him :— 


“For my part I managed to incur his displeasure while yet on the 
threshold of his house. We were entering it together, when observing a 
very fine bay-tree by the door-side, I unfortunately expressed surprise at 
its luxuriance in such a position. ‘ Why should you be surprised ?’ he 
asked, suddenly turning upon me with much displeasure in his manner. 
Not a little disconcerted, I hesitatingly answered that I had imagined the 
bay-tree required more and greater warmth of sunshine than it could find 
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there. ‘Pooh!’ said he, much offended at the slight cast on his beloved 
locality, ‘ what has sunshine got to do with it?’ 

“T had not the readiness to reply, that in truth the world had abundance 
of testimony that the bay could flourish in those latitudes! But I think, 
had I done so, it might have made my peace—for the remainder of that 
evening’s experiences led me to imagine that the great poet was not 
insensible to incense from very small and humble worshippers. 

“The evening, I think I may say the entire evening, was occupied by 
a monologue addressed by the poet to my mother, who was of course 
extremely well pleased to listen to it. I listened with much pleasure when 
Wordsworth recited his own lines descriptive of Little Langdale. He gave 
them really exquisitely. But his manner in conversation was not im- 
pressive. He sat continuously looking down with a green shade over his 
eyes even though it was twilight; and his mode of speech and delivery 
suggested to me the epithet ‘maundering,’ though I was ashamed of 
myself for the thought with reference to such aman. As we came away 
I cross-examined my mother much as to the subjects of his talk. She 
said it had been all about himself and his works, and that she had been 
interested. But I could not extract from her a word that had passed 
worth recording. 

“T cannot say that on the whole the impression made on me by the poet 
on that occasion (always with the notable exception of his recital of his own 
poetry) was a pleasant one. There was something in the manner in which 
he almost perfunctorily, as it seemed, uttered his long monologue, that 
suggested the idea of the performance of a part got up to order, and 
repeated without much modification as often as lion-hunters, duly autho- 
rised for the sport in those localities, might call upon him for it. I dare 
say the case is analogous to that of the hero and the valet, but such was 
my impression.” 


While recently on the subject of cookery we omitted some 
amusing remarks touching the composition of gravy, and the proper 
age of mutton, made by Mr. Trollope. Gravy is not attained by all 
cooks; it is sometimes too greasy or too thick, or it errs in the 
direction of hot water. We don’t pretend to sufficient knowledge to 
correct an error we may yet perceive, but we are glad to be able to 
throw on so important a topic the light of another understanding. 
Though a good appetite is the best sauce, one is not always able to 


approach the meal of the day with an appetite that can dispense 
with the cook’s aid. 


“My uncle, Mr. Partington, who married my father’s sister, and lived 
many years chairman of Quarter Sessions at Ofham, among the South 
Downs, near Lewes, was a man who understood mutton. A little silver 
saucepan was placed by his side when the leg of mutton, or sometimes 
two, about as big as fine fowls, were placed in one dish before him. Then, 
after the mutton had been cut, the abundantly flowing gravy was trans- 
ferred to the saucepan, a couple of glasses of tawny old port, and a 
quantum suff. of currant jelly and cayenne were added, the whole was 
warmed in the dining-room, and then—we ate mutton, as I shall never eat 
it again in this world! 
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“Nobody knows anything about mutton in these days, for the very 
sufficient reason that there is no mutton worth knowing anything about. 
Scientific breeding has improved it off the face of the earth. The immature 
meat is killed at two years old, and only we few survivors of a former 
generation know how little like it is to the mutton of former days. The 
Monmouthshire farmers told me the other day that they could not keep 
Welsh sheep of pure breed, because nothing under an eight foot park 
paling would confine them. Just as if they did not jump in the days 
when I jumped too! Believe me, my young friends, that George the 
Third knew what he was talking about (as upon certain other occasions) 
when he said that very little venison was equal to a haunch of four-year- 
old mutton. And the gravy !—chocolate-coloured, not pink, my innocent 
young friends. Ichabod Ichabod!” 


Mr. Trollope visited the Chamber whilst at Paris, and heard Soult 
and Dupin. He thought it a bear garden, as ours seems likely to 
become under the exquisite manners of the modern Irish. What a 
gulf between the time when people said that a polished Irishman was 
the finest gentleman in the world, and Johnny Bushe was a proof 
of it. 

By far the best picture of Dickens we have yet had is given by 
Mr. Trollope. He speaks of Mr. Forster’s biography as masterly. 
We venture to question this opinion, and conceive of a much more 
genial, much less autocratic Dickens than the one pictured for us by 
Forster. In fact, Mr. Trollope’s Dickens seems much nearer the 
truth, and it certainly conveys a more pleasant idea of him than 
Mr. Forster does. The great fault of Forster’s work is the pre- 
ponderance of Forster himself. He is always on the stage, always 
advising, always suggesting that he suggested all the good things 
Dickens did, that what with Forster’s claims, and the extraordinary 
hallucination under which George Cruikshank suffered that he was 
the author of ‘ Oliver Twist,’ Dickens is made to play second fiddle 
between them. 

Here is Mr. Trollope’s portrait of Dickens, which gives a very 
happy impression of that great humourist who has brightened the 
lives of millions of his fellow-creatures :— 


“Dickens was only thirty-three when I first saw him, being just two 
years my junior. I have said what he appeared to me then. As I knew 
him afterwards, and to the end of his days, he was a strikingly manly 
man, not only in appearance but in bearing. The lustrous brilliancy of 
his eyes was very striking. And I do not think that I have ever seen it 
noticed, that those wonderful eyes which saw so much and so keenly, were 
appreciably, though to a very slight degree, near-sighted eyes. Very few 
persons, even among those who knew him well, were aware of this, for 
Dickens never used a glass. But he continually exercised his vision by 
looking at distant objects, and making them out as well as he could without 
any artificial assistance. It was an instance of that force of will in him, 
which compelled a naturally somewhat delicate frame to comport itself 
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like that of an athlete. Mr. Forster somewhere says of him, ‘ Dickens’s 
habits were robust, but his health was not.’ This is entirely true as far as 
my observation extends. 

“Of the general charm of his manner I despair of giving any idea to 
those who have not seen or known him. This was a charm by no means 
dependent on his genius. He might have been the great writer he was 
and yet not have warmed the social atmosphere wherever he appeared with 
that summer glow which seemed to attend him. His laugh was brimful of 
enjoyment. There was a peculiar humorous protest in it when recounting 
or hearing anything specially absurd, as who should say, ‘’Pon my soul, 
this is too ridiculous! This passes all bounds!’ and bursting out afresh 
as though the sense of the ridiculous overwhelmed him like a tide, which 
carried all hearers away with it, and which I well remember. His enthu- 
siasm was boundless. It entered into everything he said or did. It 
belonged doubtless to that amazing fertility and wealth of ideas and 
feeling that distinguished his genius.” 


Mr. Trollope gives us a picture of “that deep-mouthed Beeotian 
Savage Landor,” who took “for a swan rogue Southey’s gander.” 
So sang Lord Byron, not quite so Mr. Trollope. 


“TLandor, as I remember him, was a handsome-looking old man, very 
much more so, I think, than he could have been as a young man, to judge 
by the portrait prefixed to Mr. Forster’s volumes. He was a man of some- 
what leonine aspect as regards the general appearance and expression of 
the head and face, which accorded well with the large and massive build 
of the figure, and to which a superbly curling white beard added not only 
picturesqueness, but a certain nobility. 

“Tt was a singular thing that Landor always dropped his aspirates. He 
was, I think, the only man in his position in life whom I ever heard do so. 
That a man who was not only by birth a gentleman, but was by genius 
and culture—and such culture !—very much more, should do this, seemed 
to me an incomprehensible thing. I do not think he ever introduced the 
aspirate where it was not needed, but he habitually spoke of ’and, ’ead, 
and ’ouse. 

“Even very near the close, when he seemed past caring for anything, 
the old volcanic fire still lived beneath its ashes, and any word which 
touched even gently any of his favourite and habitual modes of thought 
was sure to bring forth a reply uttered with a vivacity of manner quite 
startling from a man who the moment before had seemed scarcely alive 
to what you were saying to him. To what extent this old volcanic fire 
still burned may be estimated from a story which was then current in 
Florence. The circumstances were related to me in a manner that seemed 
to me to render it impossible to doubt the truth of them. But I did not 
see the incident in question, and therefore cannot assert that it took place. 
The attendance provided for him by the kindly care of Mr. Browning, as 
narrated by Mr. Forster, was most assiduous and exact, as I had many 
opportunities of observing. But one day when he had finished his dinner, 
thinking that the servant did not come to remove the things so promptly 
as she ought to have done, he took the four corners of the tablecloth (so 
goes the story), and thus enveloping everything that was on the table, 
threw the whole out of the window.” 
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Few men have been so fortunate in their biographer as Landor. 
Mr. Sidney Colvin had a subject congenial to him, and whilst appre- 
ciating Landor, is under no delusions as to his limits. Hence it is 
an eminently satisfactory biography, not liable to pass away with 
those biographies which George Eliot considered to be the curse of 
English literature. 

We must now reluctantly close volumes which have given us 
unfeigned pleasure. They are written with an unaffected simplicity 
and with manifest pleasure to the writer, who conveys this pleasure 
to his reader. They touch upon a great variety of topics, never 
tediously dwelling on any. They are critical, descriptive, anecdotical, 
and include many well-limned portraits of interesting characters. 
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Paraphrase from Deranger. 


Goop Heavens! how beautiful and bright 
Is she for whom I sigh! 

Love lurks within the liquid light 
Of that dark dreaming eye. 

Sweet airs of youth around her breathe, 
And flutter in her train: 

Good Heavens! how beautiful is she! 
And I, so old and plain! 


Good Heavens! how beautiful is she ! 
As fresh and fair as day: 

Dark as the night her shining hair, 
Her lip—a bud of May. 

Yet all unconscious of her power, 
Though hundreds sigh in vain; 
Good Heavens! how beautiful is she! 

And I, so old and plain! 


Good Heavens! how beautiful is she! 
Can I her heart have won ? 

I, from whose cheerless destiny 
All hope and joy had flown. 

Before her soft eyes smiled on me, 
Love seemed a vision vain; 

Good Heavens! how beautiful is she! 
And I, so old and plain! 


Good Heavens! how beautiful is she! 
And yet she loves me now: 

She brings the flower of maiden grace 
To deck this furrowed brow; 

She comes to gild my every joy, 
To soothe my every pain. 

Great Heavens! how beautiful is she! 
And I, so old and plain! 





. DS. 











Little Wasp. 
By JEANIE GWYNNE BETTANY. 


Autnor oF ‘THE House or Riumon.’ 





THE BEGINNING. 


“Do you think a coquette can ever be true?” 

This remark was addressed to me by an old schoolfellow with 
whom I kept up a friendship. 

“Do I think a coquette can be true? No: but Little Wasp 
can.” 

“But a greater flirt never lived!” cried my companion. “She 
talks to all the fellows about ; and I dare say half of them think she 
is in love with them, just as I do,” he said, dashing the ash from his 
cigar against the five-barred gate over which we were both leaning. 

“T don’t think Little Wasp a coquette, in a real and true sense,’ 
I observed. ‘She talks to every fe!low, I know, but she behaves all 
the time as if unconscious that she’s doing anything out of the way. 

sut then American girls are not like English girls.” 

“There again,” said Jack, facing round and looking at me as if I 
were his bitterest enemy instead of the most forbearing friend in the 
world, and indeed I had proved myself this; for had I not listened 
to his meandering talk about Little Wasp for hours together, and 
never pronounced myself bored ? 

It will be judged from this that I was not one of the young lady’s 
favoured gentlemen; and indeed I was not. I got none of her 
smiles, and a great many of those sharp little answers which had 
gained her her nickname; answers which, coming through less 
beautiful lips, might have exasperated a man. But her innocent air 
and exquisite loveliness made everything she did or said appear right 
at the moment. It was afterwards, upon reflection, and when her 
face was not there to bewitch one, that one called her cruel and 
unfeeling, and all sorts of other names one would have been ashamed 
even to think in her presence. But I am digressing. 

I had spoken of her being American, and Jack had turned upon 
me angrily with, “There again! she and her mother have come from 
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no one knows where, and are no one knows who; and here am I 
belonging to one of the oldest families F 

Here I interrupted him, I had no particular ancestors to trace my 
descent from, and no coat of arms to brag about ; and as I knew by 
heart all Jack’s ancestors as far back as Adam, I did not want to 
hear any more of them; which Little Wasp would have said directly 
was jealousy. 

“All right, old fellow,” said Jack. “Tm not going to give you 
the tree this time, and you come of a better stock than I do or you 
wouldn’t be what you are.” 

I was considerably mollified by this remark, and relaxing the 
severity of my countenance, said : “ You were about to observe P 

“ Yes,” said Jack, “I was about to observe that I am ready to die 
for that girl.” 

“Tn which respect,” I replied, “ you are not so distinguished from 
your fellows as by your tree.” 

“Very likely,” he answered mournfully. “But, after all, the 
question at issue is: which of us is she ready to die for ?” 

How I remembered that remark later on, when I knew the end of 
the story ! 

“Little Wasp die!” I said, laughing. “She'll live her summer- 
day life and then just disappear, to make war and anarchy in heaven 
once more, the little witch! One cannot think of Little Wasp 
dying.” 

“ Well, then, which of us will she live for?” asked Jack, with 
some asperity. 

“T wonder how many of the fellows have asked her?” I replied 
with great calmness. “If you mean business, I must say you're 
taking it uncommonly cool. Somebody will be carrying her off, sting 
and all, while you are thinking about it. There was Captain Esher 
round there to-night, as I passed the gate.” 

“Look here,” said Jack, “Tl go round there this very night, and 
the old one’s so anxious to marry the girl off her hands that she 
won't deny me admission; and it’ll be a bit of a test when I tell 
her I sail so soon for Melbourne. By-the-way,” he said, breaking 
off suddenly, and looking at me with a whimsical puzzlement on 
his face, “I hope the old one won’t want to be included in the 
bargain.” 

“On that point I can set your heart at rest,” I replied, “The 
old one has carried off her own prize. Thomson told me about it. 
She’s going to be married quietly.” 

“So much the better,” said Jack; “and if you'll excuse me, old 
fellow, I’m off.” 


“ Always the way,” I said to myself, ‘‘ where the girls are concerned. 
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Never so much as asked how I was going on; never asked if I'd got 
the appointment—and be hanged if I'll tell him without. Ill just 
present myself to see them off when they sail, as of course they will. 
Little Wasp, for all her baby looks, will know better than to throw 
over a man of his property and position.” And truly I was trying as 
hard as I could to think her mercenary, though I have since learnt 
how desperately I must have been endeavouring to quench something 
so much warmer for her in my heart. I would go and see them 
off, and then when the man should call out, ‘“‘ All visitors on land!” 
I should just stick there, and let them find out I had taken my 
passage. 

I was disappointed of this piece of diplomacy, for Jack came up to 
my lodging very late in the evening, and he looked so buoyant and 
happy that I knew it was all settled ; and why shouldn’t it be? (this 
latter a little admonition delivered internally, to some part of me 
that would sigh in thinking of it). 

“ Yes, it’s all right, old boy,” he said, clapping me on the shoulder, 
which I a little resented, for the weight of his fist was not light ; 
“and she has cared for me all along and thought I was never going 
to ask her.” 

“ The deuce she has,” I said, sticking a knife into a loaf of bread 
in front of me, for I had been eating my supper. 

He looked a little surprised at my expression, but he was too full 
of his own happiness to notice me much, and rattled on, seating him- 
self upon the table in a manner which would have alarmed my land- 
lady could she have seen him, for that article of furniture was none 
of the newest nor the most modern. It was round, and stood upon 
a centre pedestal, and had a great tendency to lurch; and I had dis- 
covered three different catalogue-numbers of sales upon it underneath. 
But Iam digressing. 

“T want but one thing to complete my happiness,” Jack said; and 
the table creaked under him, and caused the cheese to run a race with 
the knife along the dish. “If only you could get your appointment 
and go out with us.” 

Now was my time. I looked up with an injured air. “I got the 
notice that I was appointed, this morning.” 

“Why in the name of all the gods didn’t you tell a fellow? ” 

“T should like to know what chance I had,” I replied. “ For the 
last six months there has been only one subject of conversation 
between us, and Little Wasp has——” 

Here he interrupted me. 

“Look here, old fellow,” he said; “we must drop that absurd 
nickname. Her real name is Ellen.” 

“ Absurd!” I ejaculated. “Little Wasp is Little Wasp and can 
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be nothing else to any of us who have known her. But of course,” 
I added with some dignity, “she will have a new name to be called 
by soon, and I shall use that.” 

“ Nonsense, old fellow,” replied my friend, “we are not going to 
make a stranger of you, and you are welcome to call her Ellen like 
me.” 

I thanked him with a little of a sneer in my tone, I am afraid, and 
respectfully declined. 

“As you like,” said Jack, giving the table a fearful wrench. In 
fact such was the danger, I was compelled to remonstrate, and suggest 
that there were chairs in the room, even if not of the most desirable 
shape and softness. 

“ Ah, to be sure, I thought it was rickety,” he said, descending 
from his perch and seating himself next upon my camp-stool, which 
collasped under him, resulting in bursts of laughter from both of us. 

It’s only getting my hand in for the Bay of Biscay; and hang it, 
if I care for anything,” he said, seating himself with some care in 
my arm-chair, “ now that angel has linked her lot with mine.” 

“What are you calling her an angel for?” I said. Somehow I 
could not-bear to hear him run on. “I'll allow she’s a very pretty 
little sinner.” 

“Sinner!” cried Jack, knocking down my cigar-case from a cup- 
board near his elbow with magnificent indifference. “I like that! 
She who is as stainless as ” 

Here I interrupted him. “Don’t go on,” I said, “I know the 
rest ; and you know we’ve all been so used to talking of her lightly ” 
(“and thinking seriously,” I added mentally). 

“ Far too lightly,” said Jack with asperity, “and I won’t hear any 
more of it. She'll be Mrs. Percival in a few days’ time; and if that 
Captain shows his nose near e 

“ Don’t threaten,” I said. ‘“ The landlady is always listening at 
the door, and when I open it she’s always just going to knock. 
Besides, it would look like distrust to be behaving in that manner, 
and I don’t think that’s fair to her, coquette though she has been.” 


“Well, it can’t matter much, for we are all going away,” said Jack, 
rising and lighting up. 








I. 
THE END. 


Tue scene had changed; and I, who thought myself practical, and 
free of sentiment, while others made love, or fooled, as I termed it, 
around me, was now feeling as I leaned, not against a five-barred 
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gate this time, but against the poop of a vessel with the raging Bay 
of Biscay all surrounding us, that I had a great deal of sentiment in 
me after all; and indeed there is nothing like a great storm to bring 
out the true woman in a man, which is there sure enough if it can 
only be roused; just as my poor Little Wasp proved there was 
plenty of the man, or manly courage, in a frail, sweetly nature- 
painted little woman. 

She was with her husband below now, cheering and consoling him, 
I was sure; for she who had on coming on board shuddered only lest 
blackbeetles might be in the cabin, was now strong and firm and 
even cheerful since the captain had told us he feared we could never 
weather the gale. 

There were many many passengers on board. I don’t know the 
number, for I could never read the newspaper accounts. But 
Ellen Percival, in her blue serge, was hither and thither, consoling 
mothers, comforting children, and even taking off little trinkets for 
them to play with. And how those children played on the verge of 
eternity! They were not terrified, the majority of them; and if 
they were, Little Wasp with her gentle voice, which had no sting 
now for any one, coaxed them into happiness, and hid away in her 
own great tender heart all she must have been feeling then. 

“Have you no fear?” I said to her, as a lifeboat was launched, 
and was seen to go to pieces instantly in that terrible sea. 

She was standing with her husband’s arm about her as I spoke. 

“Jack is here,” was all her reply. 

The battered crew of the lifeboat, rescued all but one, persisted 
that they would make no further attempt. They resisted the 
captain’s command to launch the iron pinnace, which would hold fifty 
souls. No, they would go down with the old craft, they said doggedly. 

And now to make matters worse, half the crew, who were Malays, 
refused to do anything, and went to their berths, and it became 
necessary for the passengers to take their places. Jack and I were 
strong, and we went to the pumps. 

The storm continued with redoubled fury. The water was rising 
rapidly in the cabin, and there the stewardess helped the parents to 
place their children higher than the water, thus putting off by so 
little the inevitable. 

It was now resolved that the pinnace should be lowered by means 
of the davits. But only three of the passengers were willing to 
enter it when launched. They had been terrified by the fate of 
the lifeboat. I was one of the passengers, and I almost feel guilty 
in writing it, seeing that they were not the other two. 

Few will believe how great a sacrifice I made for the old mother at 
home depending on me. To have died with her as he did would 
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have seemed bliss to me. But my life belonged to my old mother 
at home. 

“There is little chance for you in the boat,” said the captain to 
the first mate ; “here there is none. You have done your duty, God 
speed you. Do what you can for the little craft,” and the two shook 
hands as for eternity. 

The pumps had been abandoned, and Jack with his arm around 
his wife stood near and heard. “You will go, Tom,” said Jack, 
“you have your mother. We,” he said, glancing with a kind of 
rapture at the wistful little face leaning against his pea-jacket—“ we 
will not be separated.” 

I still hoped, as I said “ Good-bye,” that they would join us; but 
the crew, finding the passengers held back, had come on to the boat 
and taken their places, at which the captain smiled grimly. He 
smiled even more, as one of the other passengers went over the side 
of the vessel with a black bag carefully held, to think he should care 
for his possessions at a moment like this. There was no time to lose, 
for the good ship was settling fast. We had some biscuits and a 
compass, but no water. 

“There is room for one more. Fetch a lady,” said the mate as we 
were about to cut ourselves free of the ship. 

I immediately regained the ship to look for Ellen and her 
husband. “There is room for one lady,’ I said hurriedly. ‘“ Go 
both of you and care for my mother for me.” 

They shook their heads, both of them, and Jack said, “I could 
never face your mother with such a tale; but,’ he added with a 
sudden heroism, “ it is the moment to tell the truth. Tom loves you, 
Ellen, I have seen it all along. Take her,” he said to me, “ marry 
her and make her happy. It is so dreadful for such a sweet young 
life to be broken off.” 

I felt myself choking, but I needed not to speak a word. She laid 
her soft cheek against his, and clung to him so desperately, with a 
face so full of radiant love—it was answer enough. 

Jack looked at me with a happiness I can never describe. ‘“ You 
see a coquette can be true,” he said, and these were his last words 
to me. 

The moments were so precious, I had only time to fling myself 
over the side and into the boat, for the ship was settling down so 
fast that the boat if not cut away immediately would be sucked down. 

Ellen Percival I see now as I last saw her, standing upon the 
deck of that doomed vessel, cheerful and like herself even in such an 
hour, some time peering forward through the gloom to anxiously 
watch our venture through the dashing foam and spray, some time 
gazing at her husband in a sweet contented way ; and that I might 
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see her the more plainly, the sun shone out for a brief moment amid 
angry banks of black cloud, and lit her face with a sort of chastened 
glory. It may sound strange, but I never saw more perfect happiness 
than was in the face of both those two at that moment. It was but 
a moment, for the bow of the ship rose right out of the sea, and the 
sudden rush of air from below flung all the passengers forward 
together. It was all over now—the once mighty craft sank suddenly 
and completely, and around us was the raging sea. 

It matters little to the reader how I escaped, and the rest of us. 
We were picked up by a ship after we had encountered some priva- 
tions, and it was long before I could reconcile myself to life after 
that last adieu to Little Wasp. 
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An O18 Man's Wife. 


(WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT.) 


“Forsan et hac olim meminisse juvabit.” 


***Q, think’st thou we shall ever meet again ?’ 
‘I doubt it not, and all these woes shall serve 
For sweet discourses in our time to come.’ ” 


I. 

Ciosinc at midnight a ghost-haunted Tale, 
Dreading to look beyond the shaded lamp, 
Half-hearted scoffer,—for my cheek was pale, 
My heart beat faster, and my brow was damp; 
I gazed at last, for very manhood’s sake, 


Yet feared some wind might moan, some curtain shake. 


EE, 


But that was when my dear one slept above, 
And I sat all alone beside the fire ; 

And, tho’ I missed some whom I used to love, 
I had not seen Death in his deepest ire, 

I did not know enough to deem, could be 

A time when such a guest were bliss to me. 


Il. 

And now she sleeps below in her deep grave ; 
And I, the watcher by the fire alone, 

Have lost all fear of phantoms, and would crave, 
With heart and soul would crave, for only one,— 
If only one must be,—one passing sight 

Of her, my darling, now, in ¢his midnight. 
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A 


Dearly she loved the earth, and sea, and sky, 

And the fresh flowers, and most her quiet home ; 
And well I know, could she have heard my cry, 

She would have answered me to-night, and come. 
Thank God for age!—Fast come my latest breath !— 
My way to her lies thro’ the vale of Death. 





¥- 


And we are old,—are old ?—Well, let it be! 

For I would link the Present with the Past ; 
Thro’ all those years she was the same to me, 

So true, so good, so loving to the last.— 

Tell me, my Love, is there for us a day 

When earth, and sea, and sky have passed away ? 


Vi. 


Then would you shew me all that pleasant Land, 
And store yourself with maxims till I came; 

At first, would lead me with a gentle hand, 

Lest I should do strange things to merit blame ;— 
Would make a home for us, in that new life, 

Still be my friend, my counsellor,—my Wife. 


Gace. Earte Freeman, M.A. 
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Ucllida: A Princess of Russia. 


By JOHN COLEMAN. 


Cuarpter VIII. 
THE RUE LEPELLETIER. 


Ir was a gala night at the Opera. The Boulevard des Italiens 
was alive with crowds waiting to see the arrival of the Imperial 
suite. The conspirators were there also with their implements 
of destruction carefully concealed in the pockets of their dress- 
coats. Occasionally they encountered each other as they lounged 
about, but for the most part they kept aloof and puffed away 
imperturbably at their cigars. Carriages continued to arrive, 
each depositing its living freight of fashion—the members of 
the various embassies, military and social celebrities; the demi- 
monde, too, was in full force. It was now nine o'clock ;— 
the De Mornys, the Walewskis, the Neys, the Murats, the 
Fleurys, the Rouhers, the Gallifets, and all the Buonapartes 
from both sides of the blanket had arrived, all except the Head of 
the House. Nine o'clock struck; the crowd still continued to 
congregate. 

The three men strolled toward each other, and held a hurried 
consultation. 

“Can we have been misinformed ?” inquired Colonna. 

“No,” returned the chief, “I have it on the best authority 
that he is due here by nine at latest.” 

“Well, well, I suppose we must give him ten minutes’ grace.” 

“T propose we change the programme,” said Carlo ; “ let us go to 
the Amphitheatre, and fling our snuff-boxes into the midst of 
this scum. What a splendid haul the devil would have, if he 
netted the lot!” 

At this moment the man with the red head stood behind Colonna 
and whispered “The hour has come!” As he passed through the 
crowd and disappeared the blare of clarions was heard in the 
distance, and the gorgeous costume of the cent-gardes glittered 
from the other end of the boulevard. 


“To your places,” said the chief, “‘ and rememer, you take the 
signal from me.” 
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As he spoke, he ascended the steps of the vestibule, Carlo 
moved to the left, Colonna towards the right. 

Three minutes afterwards the Imperial carriages were drawn 
up in front of the facade. Colonna awaited the signal ; what was 
it that blanched his cheek and paralysed his hand ? 

In the carriage exactly opposite to him, conspicuous among 
the ladies in waiting, he beheld his lost love, the choicest flower 
amidst a bouquet of beauties. Yes, there sat Nellida chatting 
and laughing, looking younger and more charming than ever. 

As he gazed upon that imperial loveliness, the love in his heart 
came back with a vengeance. She too had loved him once; could 
he send her thus unprepared to her last account? No! A 
thousand times, no! 


Felice gave the signal; Carlo responded, and at one and the 
same moment, their bombs exploded beneath the horse’s feet, 
scattering death and destruction around! Then ensued a scene of 
disorder, culminating in riot and madness. The air was rent 
with oaths and screams. The poor wounded and tortured horses 
galloped wildly down the boulevard. The Gardes were scattered 
in every direction. Cries arose—“ L’Empereur est mort! 
L’'Imperatrice est morte!” 

Amidst the general confusion, one man alone remained self- 
possessed. He had only one object,—it was to save the woman 
who had betrayed him, and was even now hungering for his life. 
He pressed forward to the carriage in which she was seated. 
There she remained, perfectly cool and collected, laughing as 
heartily as if nothing had happened. The laughter jarred upon 
his nerves, and he impatiently made his way back through the 
crowd; as he did so, for one moment their eyes met; the next 
and he had vanished. 

She was safe, that was enough. The tyrant had fallen, so had 
the Spanish woman. The deed was done, though he had no hand 
in it; still, it was done. It is true he had failed to obey the 
behest of the Brotherhood; what signified that so long as the 
task was accomplished? Had his disobedience cost him his life 
he would have counted that as nothing so long as “she” was safe. 

The mob surged round the Imperial carriage, trampling upon 
the dead and dying ; and still the tumult increased. The cries and 
groans which filled the air stung the wretched man to the soul as 
he fled to the Rue de Rivoli. The shops were all closed and the 
colonnade was entirely deserted. As yet there was no sign of his 
fellow-conspirators. He paced up and down, starting at the sound 
of his own footfall. It was the first time he had known fear. The 
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sight of the woman he thought he had forgotten, the cries of the 
innocent, the helpless, and the death-stricken, had unmanned him. 
How tardily the moments crawled along! It lacked a quarter of 
an hour yet of the time fixed for the meeting. The street was 
utterly abandoned; the truth was, all Paris was hurrying to the 
Boulevard des Italiens. Presently a mounted orderly, his horse ina 
lather of foam, galloped past him towards the barracks lower down ; 
he dismounted and passed rapidly inside. Five minutes later, the 
rappel was heard ; immediately after that a battalion of Zouaves 
streamed quickly down the street, formed in order, fixed their 
bayonets, marched at the double towards the right and disap- 
peared by the Colonne Napoléon through the Rue de la Paix. 
As they passed he shrank back and hid himself in the shadow. 

The clock struck ten; then silence. Still no sign of his fellow- 
conspirators. After a few minutes he turned to the right and 
walked straight down to the Rue St. Honore. It was as deserted 
as the Rue de Rivoli. He strolled on till he reached the Church of 
St. Roche, which stood forth clear in the moonlight. 

“Hum!” he muttered, “after all, the Dynasty began in the 
streets in murder, it is meet it should end there. What is it the 
English poet says—‘This even-handed justice commends the 
ingredients of the poisoned chalice to our own lips.’ When the 
Corsican cut-throat mowed the people down here, with grape- 
shot, the gutters ran red with innocent blood. Blood! blood! 
and evermore blood! ‘Iwas so this miscreant commenced his 
reign—so let it end. Let him die, rot, and be (——d! It’s the 
others—the women and children; I can hear them still, I shall 
hear them till the day of doom!” 

He tried to put the shuddering horror behind him as he 
returned to the Rue de Rivoli. Still no sign of Felice, or the 
other! What could it all mean ? 

As he passed opposite the barracks, a tall man came forth, 
and crossed the road immediately behind him. He stepped out 
rapidly ; so did the other ; no matter how quickly he walked, the 
other kept pace with him; the man’s breath was in his ear; he 
placed his hand upon his revolver. At this moment a patrol of 
mounted police approached from the opposite direction; then a 
well-known voice whispered : 

“Brother! Hush! don’t look round! Listen with your ears 
and heart. The attempt has failed; Felice and Carlo are 
prisoners; your safety lies in instant flight; an hour hence 
escape will be impossible, for every railway in Paris will be 
guarded ; walk straight forward, and say nothing; leave me to 
deal with these swine.” 
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And the man with the red head pressed forward to the officer 
in command of the patrol, engaging him in conversation while 
the Italian passed out of sight and made the best of his way to 
his hotel. The preparations for his journey were soon completed ; 
then bidding his hostess adieu, and taking his travelling-bag in 
his hand, he disappeared in the darkness. 


Cuapter IX. 
THE LIFE CHASE. 


Twenty minutes afterwards, Colonna appeared at the Brussels 
Railway Station, just in time for the express; in fact, he had ten 
minutes to the good. How long those ten minutes seemed! He 
took his ticket, secured himself a seat in an empty compartment, 
lighted a cigar, and walked impatiently up and down the plat- 
form. The ten minutes had expired; ten minutes more, and 
still no signal! At last the first bell rang; then three or four 
women straggled out of the waiting-room, one or two sleepy 
porters crawled up from some oleaginous cupboard, in which they 
had apparently been sleeping; ten or twelve men strolled down 
the platform, and lazily secured places in the half empty train. 
Colonna took his seat, waited ten minutes more! Heavens! 
would the train never start! At last he sprang out to inquire 
the cause of the delay, and to “square” the guard, so as to 
secure the compartment to himself for the journey. As he did 
so, he came in contact with an elderly woman, attired in a dark 
travelling-dress, with a huge coal-scuttle bonnet, over which she 
wore an opaque black veil, which entirely obscured her features. 
As he moved aside to apologise, the old lady stepped into the 
carriage and took possession of the seat he had just, vacated. 

“ Pardon, madame,” said he,— madame cannot be aware this 
is a smoking carriage.” 

Madame replied in a feeble voice, in German-French, the 
French of Alsace: 

“Ah, yes, itis so; but if a poor old woman is not de trop, I 
prefer the smell of a cigar so excellent as that of m’sieur; it 
is good for my headache !” 

There was something in the voice and manner of this obtrusive 
personage that annoyed him, besides which, he was in no! mood 
for company. Muttering an oath between his teeth, he replied, 
“JT could not think of intruding myself upon madame ; permettez- 
mot.” 


So saying, he took his travelling-bag in hand, and moved 
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towards the next empty compartment, a few yards lower down. 
He had placed his bag on the seat, and was in the act of stepping 
into the carriage when, hark! what is that? The galloping of 
horses’ feet! Soldiers or police? Most certain—one or the 
other ! 

Quick as thought he turned into the waiting-room immediately 
opposite. Looking out into the night, he saw a patrol of mounted 
police, the very patrol that had passed by him in the Rue de 
Rivoli an hour before! The old lady looked curiously and 
anxiously after him, but seemed reassured when he leisurely 
returned and took his seat. At last! The second bell! The 
train is in motion—they are off! At last. Safe! safe! 

The train had no sooner quitted the station than the officer in 
charge of the patrol rushed on the platform, in eager and excited 
converse with the booking clerk, demanding to see the station- 
master. That important and imposing official is not there; in 
fact, he never is there when this particular train starts. 

The officer demands, “ Where is the inspector in charge?” 
The Inspector duly presents himself, and is ordered without 
ceremony to telegraph to stop the train. 

“What for?” inquires the Inspector. 

“What for? Cochon!” responds the commissary, “have you 
not heard that an attempt has been made upon the life of the 
Emperor and Empress, and I don’t know how many people have 
been murdered by infernal machines ?” 

The Inspector had not heard anything about the matter, and 
does not appear particularly impressed now that he has heard. 
He contents himself by replying with languid concern, “ He is 
distressed beyond measure to hear of this, but as to stopping 
the train, that does not lie within his province: M. le Com- 
missaire had better go to the telegraph office ! ” 

“M. le Commissaire” goes to the telegraph office, explains 
his mission, and fulminates his order in more imperious tones 
than before. This time he meets with a point-blank refusal. 
The telegraph clerk, a delicate-looking young man, with pale 
face and firm-set eyes, and the jaw of a bull-dog, quietly but 
firmly refuses to take his instructions from the commissary, or to 
act upon his own responsibility in the matter. Mad with rage, 
the officer talks about shooting the young man, but is somewhat 
taken aback when the lad lifts the lid of his desk, and, producing 
a revolver, gravely requests Monsieur to think twice about it! 
Monsieur does think twice about it, consigns the young man’s 
soul to a place not mentioned in polite society, and goes away, 
cursing and swearing more loudly than ever. , 
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(The telegraph clerk had a father and an only brother shot 
down in the streets in that “little affair of the second of Decem- 
ber” a few years back, and is not so grateful as a loyal subject 
should be at the escape of their Imperial Majesties and their 
surroundings.) 

At last, after badgering, baiting, and bullying the whole staff, 
the station-master is routed out. On his arrival, a very stormy 
interview takes place; but the results are practical and imme- 
diate—orders are given to stop the train at the first station, and 
send it, together with all passengers, back to Paris! 

While, however, the stable-door is being locked, the horse has 
bolted long ago. The train had not actually quitted the station, 
when Colonna, who never travelled without his pass-key, gently 
unlocked the door on the opposite side, and as gently slipped out! 
A quarter of an hour afterwards, he returned to the hotel, with- 
out his luggage, briefly explained to the landlady that the train 
was half-an-hour behind time starting, and that, having grown 
tired of waiting, he had decided to postpone his departure until 
the morrow. The hotel was a quiet, old-fashioned place in the 
suburbs, and as yet, though now twelve o’clock, the news of the 
affair in the Rue Lepelletier had not penetrated so far. Colonna 
had quiet ingratiating manners, when not scratched the wrong 
way, and was a general favourite with the household, so every 
one was glad to see him back. 

Observing that he was tired, his excellent landlady Madame 
Grozenic suggested a little supper—wn filet de boeuf a l Anglais, et 
champignons, pommes de terre, and a demi-bouteille of Cliquot. He 
was engaged in discussing this toothsome little repast in the coffee- 
room, when, lo! a tremendous knock at the outer gate! The 
concierge is heard in animated discussion with some loud-talking 
stranger. The colloquy is cut short by a curt and imperative 
admonition to “open in the name of the Emperor!” Then 
“locks, bars, and bolts fly asunder,” and the footfall of a number 
of men is heard in the courtyard. Presently the landlady comes 
into the coffee-room, all aglow, exclaiming, “Oh, mon Dieu! the 
wicked men! M’sieur Price, have you not heard of the attempt 
upon his Majesty and the Empress? It is terrible! It is awful!” 

M. Price, as in duty bound, is greatly shocked at the “ wicked 
men ;” still more shocked when Madame tells him that all her 
poor lodgers are being awakened out of their “first sleep,” while 
their passports are examined, and that it will be M’sieur’s turn 
by-and-by. It occurs to M’sieur that it would not be a bad 
idea to have another pint of “sparkling”; Madame hastens to 


provide it, and returns with the wine and a Commissary of Police. 
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When Madame introduces M. Price as being “wn gentilhomme 
Anglais,’ and when M. Price promptly produces his passport, and 
as promptly invites the Commissary to pledge him in a bumper 
of Cliquot, nothing remains for that sagacious officer but to offer 
“a thousand apologies to Madame for having ventured to intrude 
upon her excellently regulated hotel; but, doubtless Madame will 
understand that all other considerations give place to duty, and 
that it is the first duty of a loyal subject to die for the great and 
good Emperor!” 

The officer takes his departure, M. Price takes his also, and 
retires to his chamber, where he lies for hours vainly endeavouring 
to sleep! 


CHAPTER X. 
*TWIXT PARIS AND BRUSSELS. 


By the time the train got to E , orders had reached there 
to detain it, and to send both train and passengers back to Paris. 

When they steamed slowly into E Station, the unfortunate 
passengers were astonished to see the platform crowded with 
armed police. The old lady who had taken possession of Colonna’s 
seat struggled to get out, and tried to make herself heard amidst 
the general clamour, but in vain; the carriage was locked, and 
after n delay of barely two minutes, the scream of the whistle 
was heard, and the train was on its way back to Paris! 








At that very moment, another incursion of police took place at 
the quiet hotel in the suburbs. The fact was, these public bene- 
factors had lost their heads altogether; they were engaged in 
domiciliary visits from hotel to hotel all through the night; and 
their instructions being a little mixed, they had trespassed occa- 
sionally on each other’s donnée ; hence the second nocturnal visit 
to the Hotel de Lyons. 

The house was knocked up again ; the book in which the names 
of the guests were entered was imperiously demanded, and the 
head waiter accompanied the Commissary and two sergents de 
ville from room to room, rousing people up, regardless of age 
and sex, and demanding their passports. Colonna heard them 
moving from room to room ; he heard, too, loud talking, opening 
and shutting“and slamming of doors; presently it would be his 
turn. He held his passport in one hand, his revolver in the 
other. At last came an imperious rat-tat at the door of his 
chamber; he rose and demanded, “ Who's there? ’ 
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The reply was given in a curt, imperious voice, “Open in the 
name of the Emperor!” 

“ A moment,” said he, “ wait till I am ready to receive you ; ” so 
saying, he unlocked the door, leaped into bed again, leaving his 
passport on the table, but still clutching the revolver, which he 
secreted beneath the bed-clothes. 

“What is the meaning of this intrusion?” he demanded 
sternly. 

“M’sieur,” replied the Commissary, “has probably heard of 
the attempt upon the life of the Emperor and Empress ?” 

“Considering that we have already been awakened out of our 
first sleep by a domiciliary visit, during which our passports 
have been carefully examined, no one in this hotel can be sup- 
posed to be in ignorance of an event of so much importance!” 

“That makes it easier; doubtless M’sieur’s passport is at 
hand?” 

“Tis there,” said Colonna, pointing to the table. 

“T see; M’sieur is wn gentilhomme Anglais; I have to regret 
having disturbed him. Bon soir, Monsieur.” And so the Com- 
missary took his leave. 

“At last! At last!” exclaimed the Italian, relaxing his hold 
of the revolver, “I am safe, and I have saved her—that is better 
still!” Then exhausted nature gave way, and he slept. 


While he slept, the Brussels express returned to Paris to again 
encounter a platform crowded with police, who mounted guard 
at the door of every carriage. The passengers were taken, one 
by one, into the waiting-room, and interrogated by the Com- 
missary of Police. The examinations, however, were of no avail. 
At length it came to the turn of the old lady from Alsace. When 
she alighted, she shambled hastily along between the sergents de 
ville until she reached the compartment into which Colonna had 
entered, just before the departure of the train from Paris. The 
door was wide open, but the bird had flown—the carriage was 
quite empty! 

“Sacré! Again baffled!” exclaimed the old lady; the next 
moment she caught sight of the black travelling-bag, which the 
Italian, in his haste, had forgotten. With a cry of triumph she 
pounced upon it, as a hawk pounces upon his prey. She was not 
old now ; casting aside her decrepit gait, to the astonishment of 
her escort she strode, boldly and rapidly across the platform, 
till she reached the room where the Commissary was preparing 
the proces-verbal. 

He looked astonished, as well he might, at the imperious tones 

252 
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and gestures of this veiled, weird figure. She advanced towards 
him, and showed him a medallion of gold—embossed on the one 
side with bees, on the other, a violet was inscribed in enamel. 
At the sight, the Commissary sprang to his feet, saluted her, 
ordered his men to leave the room, followed them to the threshold 
and locked the door. By the time he had turned round, the 
woman had torn off her bonnet, plucked aside her veil, and con- 
fronted him, with pale face and flashing eyes. 

“You know me?” she said. 

“Who in Paris, connected with the Public Service, does not 
know the Princesse de Neruda ?” 

“Don’t waste time in words. Now, listen! I had reasons of 
my own for supposing, indeed for knowing, that one of the chief 
conspirators would start for Brussels by the express. I came 
myself here, disguised, as you see, to track him, having previously 
left a note at the Prefecture, desiring the police might be imme- 
diately sent here after me, to intercept him. He was here, in 
this room, in that carriage ; but your intelligent friends came too 
late, as they always do. The train had left the station as they 
arrived ; he has escaped. My impression is, that he left the train 
before it quitted Paris, and that he is still concealed in the city! ” 

“Impressions are useless, Madame, except in clay, plaster of 
Paris, or on blotting-paper. We want a tangible clue.” 

“We have one—this!” and she pointed to the travelling-bag. 

The Commissary seized it, and examined it in every direction. 
The tickets of various hotels had evidently been pasted on it at 
different times, but only fragments of paper of various colours 
were now visible. Unable to obtain any information from the 
outside, the Commissary tried to force the lock. 

“Gently,” said Nellida, “be careful how you play with edged 
tools ; you know not what it may contain! Have you a knife?” 

The Commissary handed her a sharp pen-knife, with which she 
cut the bag open from side to side; then she carefully removed 
the contents. There were a few articles of newly-washed linen 
and underclothing, but no inscription or mark suggested the name 
of the owner. There was a small dressing-case; then came a 
certain metallic substance we have seen before. It was the bomb; 
the bomb which, had it been shattered in the Rue Lepelletier, 
would have made an end of this woman at once, and she would not 
have lived to hunt down the man she once loved! He had spared 
her, while she—well, she was literally “hoisting the engineer 
with his own petard ” with a vengeance! 

They had a shrewd guess at the contents of the shell, and they 
therefore handled it very gingerly. Notwithstanding their sus- 
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picions, they had still no clue. The bag was now entirely 
empty, not a scrap of paper was to be found in it, nothing, in 
fact, to afford the slightest traces of the whereabouts of the man 
whom they sought. The linen had been thrown carelessly on the 
ground ; it was necessary to fold and pack it before returning it 
to the bag. The Commissary carefully stowed away the bomb, 
while Nellida folded the linen. As she reached the last shirt, 
she let out a wild, ferocious, animal cry of joy. “I have him 
now !” she exclaimed, and her cruel eyes sparkled like those of a 
beast of prey! Pinned to the band of the shirt was the laun- 
dress’s bill ; it merely ran to this effect: 


“ Hétel de Lyons, Numéro 75. 
Au Blanchissage. 
7 F. 25. 
Payé, 
SUSANNE BABETTE.” 

Five minutes later the patrol was on its way to the Hotel de 
Lyons, and Nellida, again veiled and muffled, accompanied them 
in a closed conveyance. 


Cuapter XI. 
ONE MAN AGAINST FIFTY. 


CoLonna was dreaming—dreaming of her, of the time when he 
first met her, when he had saved her life, of the gracious recom- 
pense; that the horrid past was blotted out, that all was for- 
gotten, forgiven, her arms were round his neck, her kisses on 
his lips, when—hark! Rap-rap! Knock-knock! Ding-dong! 
Cling-clang! An infernal din loud enough to awaken the 
Seven Sleepers, however soundly those gentlemen slept. 

In an instant the Italian was on his feet, peering into the 
courtyard below; it was full of armed men on horseback, who 
were plainly distinguishable by the light of torches and lanterns 
gleaming in every direction. He perceived also a closed con- 
veyance; could he have guessed its occupant? It was well that 
he was spared that knowledge! 

He calculated his chances. The revolver had five barrels, but 
there were fifty men below; what were five bullets to fifty ? 
Besides, that meant immediate death, and for her sake life was 
still precious to the hunted outcast. Besides, while there was life 
there was hope. All things considered, he would take his chance. 
At the worst he could only die, but he would sell his life dearly. 

The noise in the yard settled down, and all was silent. He 
took heart of grace; perhaps it was a false alarm. Thus passed 
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some five minutes more; then a clamour arose from below. 
Looking forth from his eyrie, he saw the horsemen filing out of 
the yard. Of the fifty men only five remained—he was a match 
for them anyhow. 

Dressing himself with the utmost rapidity, he took the pillows, 
the bolster, and the blankets, bunched them together, and placed 
them beneath the sheets and counterpane, so that they bore some 
crude resemblance to a recumbent figure. Then he returned to 
the window. 

By-and-by, a man approached the closed conveyance, ac- 
companied by the landlady. 

The door of the carriage was opened, and a woman in black, 
closely veiled, sprang out, and entered into conversation with 
Madame Grozenic ; then all three entered the house, accompanied 
by the police. 

Where could he have seen the woman in black before ? 

At last, it dawned upon him; it must be “the old woman 
from Alsace!” How came she here? The train had been stopped, 
doubtless ; yes, they had arrested the poor old creature, and 
brought her here to recognise him. 

Distracted with these doubts and fears, he had almost made up 
his mind to go down and face the worst, when he heard the sound 
of stealthy footsteps approaching. He recognised the voice of 
André, the gargon, as he whispered—‘ There, that’s No. 75, and 
I wish you joy of the job, for the Englishman is a giant ; you will 
excuse me if I retire myself.” 

Another pause! Then the lock was cautiously tried, but tried 
in vain. The door opened inwards. He crept noiselessly behind 
it, set his teeth, held his breath, and clutched his revolver. A 
whispered colloquy took place outside, with a sudden rush bolts 
and bars were smashed, and the door was burst violently open. 
Two men sprang into the room; a third stood in the passage 
without, throwing the light of a dark lantern through the open 
doorway. 

All the men were armed with loaded pistols. 

A moment’s pause; then one of them advanced to the bed, ex- 
claiming—“ Now, no nonsense, you had better come quietly,” and 
he placed his hand upon the supposed figure. 

With a ery of rage, the fellow sprang backward, exclaiming— 
“Sold, by God!” 

At the same instant, Colonna darted towards the open doorway ; 
the moment the man on guard saw him, he fired, but missing his 
adversary shot his own comrade dead. 

With the rapidity of lightning, the Italian sprang into the 
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passage, seized the sentry by the throat, and sent a bullet through 
his head. 

Simultaneously the third man fired from the interior of the 
room at Colonna, and hit him in the left shoulder. Even as the 
charge left his pistol, the Italian returned the shot, and the man 
fell dead at his feet. 

Colonna had tasted blood; the spirit of his warlike race was 
up. Rushing from corridor to corridor, and leaping down the 
stairs half-a-dozen steps at a time, he sprang into the passage which 
led into the yard; where he was confronted by the two men who 
remained on guard. Although no word had passed between them, 
the sounds of the shots and his appearance told their own tale. 
They did not wait for the ceremony of introduction; both men 
fired at the same moment. His eye was quicker than their hands, 
and he was on his face, while the bullets flew harmless over his 
head. He had the tiger’s instinct for rushing at the throat of his 
adversary, and almost before the sound of their reports had 
ceased, he had shot one man dead and sent a bullet through the 
knee of the other. 

There was still one bullet left. Like a hunted tiger, he rushed 
through the quadrangle, reached the outer gate, and leaped head- 
long into the—middle of the patrol! They had been merely 
waiting outside to escort him to the conciergerie. 

Every bullet has its billet, and it is to be feared that some poor 
fellow got the benefit of the Italian’s last shot. He himself was 
speedily overpowered. 

Recognising the dignity of defeat, he did not attempt a pro- 
longed and useless resistance. When he saw the odds were 
against him, fifty to one, he took no shame in being vanquished. 
They handcuffed him to two of the strongest men, placed him on 
horseback, and then, in order not to attract attention, rode three 
abreast till they reached the conciergerie. 

By the time he arrived there, he was faint from loss of blood. 
His captors took no heed of that: they merely threw him head- 


foremost into his prison cell, locked him up, and left him there 
until the morrow. 


Cuapter XII. 
“NUMBER NINE.” 


Ar an early hour next day, Nellida was at the Prefecture, where 
she related to the Chief the events of the previous night. She 
brought with her the mysterious bag and the shell. 

Their interview was interrupted by the announcement of the 
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arrival of Colonna. The Chief desired Nellida to step into his 
cabinet, while he examined the prisoner. She took her place at 
a small peep-hole, which enabled her to note all that followed. 

When the Italian was brought in, he was a ghastly object ; 
his pale face contrasted strongly with his great dark eyes, and 
his unshorn beard. His dress was torn to shreds; his left arm, 
from which the blood still oozed, hung helpless by his side; his 
right hand was manacled to an officer, by whose aid he managed 
with difficulty to keep his feet, for he was faint from loss of 
blood. 

Although a political adventurer, the Prefect was a gentleman ; 
he had been in conspiracies himself yesterday, and might be 
again to-morrow. He crimsoned with anger as he gazed upon 
the piteous object before him. Springing to his feet, he gave 
Colonna a chair; then turning round upon the officer in charge, 
he demanded to know how they dared bring the man before him 
in such a condition. 

The officer replied that the prisoner was taken red-handed in 
the act of murder. 

“Not murder, M’sieur,” Colonna gasped faintly, ‘“ merely 
self-defence. Your men tried to kill me; I killed them, that is 
all. The error is of little consequence, but we may as well call 
things by their right names.” 

“ No matter what crime the prisoner is charged with,” said the 
Prefect, “it is an infamous thing that he should be left to bleed 
to death without a physician.” 

“Oh, M’sieur,” said Colonna, with a feeble attempt at a smile, 
“do not apologise, revolutions are not made with rose-water ; 
and he who plays with cudgels, must expect occasionally a 
eracked crown. ‘ Vz victis’ is as old as the everlasting hills, and 
at this game it is double or quits.” 

“Your name, M’sieur?” inquired the Prefect. 

“M’sieur will excuse my declining to answer that or any 
other question, till my wound is dressed, and I have had to eat 
and drink.” 

“You are right, M’sieur,” replied the Prefect. “Take your 
prisoner to the infirmary—let him have the best medical treat- 
ment and the best diet obtainable. When he is recovered, I will 
examine him myself.” 

Colonna rose, and as he tottered from the room, bowed and 
said, “ M’sieur is a noble adversary.” 

While the woman in the cabinet looked through upon this 
wreck, noble even in ruin, her heart began to melt within her. 
The memory of some ancient kindness came back, the recollec- 
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tion of the time he saved her life, perhaps tenderer memories ; 
his unpretentious courage, his uncomplaining endurance, all 
touched her, and she began to feel she had carried her vengeance 
too far. Besides, after all, he had only killed the other man 
because he loved her, which counts for a good deal with a woman, 
and this Tartar tigress was very much a woman. 

The Prefect unlocked the cabinet. ‘ Well, Madame,” said he, 
“ what do you think of your friend now?” 

“T have been on the wrong scent,” she said, “after all. I have 
never seen this man in my life before.” 

“ You mean to say, then, this is not the man you have so long 
been in search of, not the man whom you saw get into the Brussels 
express with the bag containing the bomb ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“ But did you not identify him at the hotel?” 

“Certainly not; I never saw him at the hotel. I repeat, I 
never saw this man in my life till now.” 

Having resolved to lie, a lie or two more or less was of no 
consequence to this lady. 

“ Well, that is strange,” said the Prefect. 

“M’sieur will doubtless have remarked that truth is always 
stranger than fiction.” 

“Madame la Princesse will do well to keep silence on her 
adventure of last night. You will permit me to order you a 
conveyance.” 

So saying he touched one of his mysterious knobs, and the 
moment after the man with the red head popped up like a Jack- 
in-the-box. 

As he entered, Nellida was in the act of tying on her veil; her 
back was to him, but the looking-glass before which she stood 
reflected one glimpse of her face, only one, but it was enough. 

“ Number Nine,” said the Prefect. ‘ You doubtless have seen 
the prisoner—taken at the Hotel de Lyons at two o'clock this 
morning ?” 

“ Yes, M’sieur.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“No, M’sieur.” 

“You have seen him before?” 

“ Never in my life, M’sieur.” 

Evidently “ Number Nine” could tell a lie with as good a grace 
as the lady. 

The Prefect looked from “Number Nine” to the Princess 
dubiously—then he said curtly : 

“ Put this lady in a closed voiture.” 
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Number Nine bowed and left the room without a word ; escort- 
ing the mysterious lady to her conveyance. Then he took another 
and followed her till she got out at the Hotel Bristol. After that 
he got out too, dismissed his coachman, went into the hall, had five 
minutes’ confidential talk with the concierge, at the end of which 
he strolled leisurely back to the Prefecture. 


Cuapter XIII. 


LA BELLE RUSSE. 


Tue groom escaped, but the three conspirators were cast for 
death. Two of them fell beneath the guillotine, the life of the 
third was by some occult influence spared, and his sentence com- 
muted to penal servitude for life. 

The attempt in the Rue Lepelletier bore other fruit, though, 
than that of the guillotine; it was the precursor, if not the 
actual cause, of the War of Independence. 

How the waves of thought travel no man knoweth, but they 
do travel over land and over sea, over the pathless wilderness, 
over the desert, borne upon the breath of the fiery simoon. 
Hence, the words “Italy shall be free from the Alps to the 
Adriatic” reached the pestilential swamps of Cayenne, reached 
the fever-stricken couch of Gaetano Colonna, where he lay 
hovering ’twixt life and death. The joyous news gave him hope, 
heart, courage, strength, life ! 

A week afterwards, he and three others were on the sea in a 
rotten boat. After cruising about five days and nights, they 
were picked up by an English merchant vessel and landed at 
Sydney. Eight weeks afterwards, he reported himself at 
Garibaldi’s head-quarters, and served on his staff through the 
entire campaign till the peace of Villa Franca. When Garibaldi 


retired, Colonna followed suit, and disappeared for a time from 
the gaze of men. 


Meanwhile the Princess Neruda had had a fine high time of it 
in “beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Paris.” She had migrated from 
the Hotel Bristol to a stately mansion in the Champs Elysées, 
where she entertained her friends right royally, and did not 
inquire too curiously into their antecedents; indeed, at that 
period, no one did inquire too curiously in either Court or camp 
as to the moral characteristics of celebrities of the hour. It was 
perhaps as well, for few of the reigning beauties or their 


husbands could show clear slates; and Nellida was no worse than 
her neighbours. 
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Her petits sowpers were the envy and admiration of the unin- 
vited, especially when it was rumoured that certain distinguished 
personages were frequent visitors; nay, that even “the most 
illustrious” gladly unbent from the cares of state upon these 
festive occasions, and assisted at certain classic tableaux vivants. 
When of old, Jove was wearied with wielding his thunderbolts, or 
with Juno’s “ Caudle lectures,” he descended in divers disguises to 
Europa, to Leda, to Danae, and the rest; small wonder then that 
poor Cesar le petit, sick of courts and courtiers, harked back 
occasionally to his happy hunting grounds in the ancient kingdom 
of Bohemia. 

Nellida, who was nothing if not vivacious, on the occasion of 
one of the most memorable of these petits soupers apostrophised the 
illustrious one as being the “son of a Dutch sea-cook,” and flung 
her slipper at his illustrious head; an operation which resulted in 
an abrupt and immediate break-up of an otherwise very pleasant 
party. 

Next day our heroine found the evening’s amusement did not 
bear the morning’s reflection. Her maid announced a visit from 
the Prefect of Police. As soon as Nellida was presentable, she 
welcomed her old friend. He was very polite but very decided, 
and advised her to quit Paris within eight-and-forty hours. “‘ He 
was convinced the climate of England would suit her complexion 
admirably ; he was quite sure the health of Madame la Princesse 
rendered a change of air desirable, and would see that the society 
journals recorded the fact in a fitting manner. If Madame did 
not subscribe to his opinion, it might be desirable to refer the 
matter to the Russian Government for further instructions.” 

“Madame” accepted the situation with equanimity, sent a cha- 
racteristically insolent message to her late illustrious friend, and 
left Paris next day for London. 

She came, she saw, she conquered. Her beauty, her audacity, 
her wealth, soon made her a social celebrity. She installed 
herself in a magnificent mansion near Albert Gate, and set up a 
delightful summer residence at Richmond. Then she had the 
most magnificent turn-out imaginable; her coaches, her horses, 
and her stalwart flunkeys were a nine days’ wonder. She was 
always en evidence at the Opera, at the play, in the Row, at 
Ascot, at the Orleans—in fact, everywhere where everybody 
who is anybody is to be seen. 

People rarely spoke of her as the Princess Neruda; but she 
was known everywhere as “ La Belle Russe.” “La Belle Russe’s ” 


picture was in the Academy, and her photographs were in every 
shop window. 
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She gave sumptuous dinners, pleasant little carpet dances, 
select card-parties, to the créme de la créme of masculine London. 
Her admirers were numerous as ever, but she had been hit once 
more with wn grand caprice. A tall, handsome young Viennese 
became her bond-slave, and followed her beck and call like that 
other curled darling, her favourite poodle Fido. 


Cuaprer XIV. 


BY ORDER OF THE BROTHERHOOD. 


Years had come and gone. It was the height of the season, 
and there was a grand féte at the Duke of Warminster’s riding 
school, graciously given for the occasion, at which all fashionable 
London assisted either as actors or auditors. There was music, 
vocal and instrumental; there was dancing, there was a bazaar, 
and there were tableaux vivants. It was getting towards even- 
ing. Ladies of the highest rank, attired in all kinds of bizarre 
costumes, with bared arms and naked shoulders, descended in 
legions upon every unprotected man they encountered, impor- 
tuning him to buy their wares. With unblushing effrontery they 
entreated, and cajoled, and would not take “no” for an answer. 

Conspicuous amongst these brazen beauties stood forth “La 
Belle Russe,” attended by her stalwart Austrian. Although no 
longer in her premiere jeunesse, 

“Age could not wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.” 

She wore a Greek costume, which set off her charms to admir- 
able advantage. Her wonderful beauty snatched “a grace beyond 
the reach of art;” her lovely skin was undefiled by powder, paint, 
or pigment; her lustrous hair was twisted in one large knot at 
the back of her head: her magnificent neck and shoulders and her 
superb arms challenged and indeed excited universal admiration 
from the sheer force of contrast to the powdered and painted 
demireps around her. The Austrian walked by her side costumed 
as Leontes, and a magnificent creature he was; half-a-dozen 
humbler admirers, variously attired, followed in her wake, carry- 
ing divers articles, which she took from them from time to time 
as she waylaid every unhappy male creature who crossed her 
path. 

Her beauty and her audacity combined, rarely failed to produce 
the desired effect; she kissed a peach, and it became worth a 
guinea; she bit the end from a cigar and it realised two guineas. 
She had never been more radiant and triumphant than now. 
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At this very moment two men entered one of the loggias which 
surrounded the inner area of the hall. Both were tall—one was 
stalwart, the other was slender; one was dark, the other fair ; 
the features of the dark man, despite his luxuriant beard, exhibited 
traces of great toil and suffering, but the lustre of Gaetano 
Colonna’s eyes remained undimmed. There is no perceptible 
change in the man with the red head since we last beheld him 
tracking Nellida to the Hétel Bristol. 

Apparently they had been in conversation for some time. 

“If I thought it!” exclaimed the Italian. 

“T tell you,” replied the other, “she was the ‘woman from 
Alsace,’ the veiled woman who led the patrol to the Hotel de 
Lyons, the woman who brought the bomb to the Prefecture, who 
denounced you to the Prefect; she is herself denounced, and 
doomed by the Brotherhood; yours is the hand must strike the 
blow.” 

“No, no, not mine; any other but mine!” 

“Remember your oath—the Brotherhood is as quick to punish 
perjury as to avenge treachery! See, see, she is there!” 

“ And he—he beside her ?” 

“Oh, her latest conquest—the Austrian—the man who usurps 
your place,” 

“Say no more—I will kill them both.” 

“Not so fast; wait and watch. Do you know why I have 
brought you to this box ?” 

“No.” 

“You see the proscenium with the purple curtains exactly 
opposite? It is now half-past seven; at eight the tableaux 
vivants of the ‘ Winter’s 'Tale’ will be produced on yonder stage. 
Wait till she takes her position as the statue ; it will be impossible 
to miss her then.” 

“ And the Austrian?” 

“Oh, I give him to you.” 

“Enough! Say no more; let me rest till the time comes.” So 
saying, he resolutely folded his arms upon his breast, closed his 
eyes, and fell back into the shadow. 


Presently the gas was lighted, then the electric light streamed 
on the busy and animated scene, making all bright as the living 
day. Crowds of lovely women and brave men, attired in splendid 
and fantastic costumes of all periods and all nations, came 
streaming in. 

The band struck up a waltz of Strauss—the dancers joyously 
responded to the challenge, moving in graceful motion to the 
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harmonious sounds of the inspiring strain, and filling the place 
with gaiety and many-coloured life. 

Head and shoulders high above the rest, clasped in each other’s 
arms, Nellida and the Austrian came floating by. The Italian 
saw them not—-that pang at least was spared him, for he still sat 
apart, with folded arms and closed eyes. Of what was he thinking 
then, I wonder? Anon the music ceased, and the dancers moved 
to and fro. Nellida, still linked to her Austrian lover, moved 
round the room, illuminating the atmosphere more vividly than 
ever with the radiance of her beauty. Once indeed she paused 
exactly opposite the box in which death and doom sat weaving 
her shroud, and made a pretty little moue. ‘Ma foi,” she said, 
“somebody is surely walking over my grave.” 

“Somebody is always walking over one’s grave,” replied the 
Austrian with a laugh, “that is why I go in for cremation.” 

And so they passed on and were lost amongst the crowd. 


Time, with tardy but unfaltering step, moved slowly on—while 
the doomsman yonder still cowered in the darkness, and shuddered 
as he recalled the happy past, or shrank from the horrent future. 
The band resumed. This time they played “ The Puppets’ Funeral 
March.” Puppets indeed! Puppets marching down the road 
which leads to death. The chief conspirator moved impatiently, 
and muttered through his teeth, “Sacré! will the clock never 
strike !” 

Meanwhile the area below was cleared, and the attendants 
quickly arranged some hundreds of seats for the. use of the 
audience. A detachment of beefeaters formed a horizontal line 
from either side the stage, where they mounted guard, while certain 
more or less distinguished scions of the aristocracy brought large 
purple silk cords, which they held as barriers against the fashion- 
able mob, as who should say— 

“Who passes beyond this cord must pay !” 

At last! 

At last the clock struck eight, a trumpet call was sounded, and 
a stentorian voice called out: “Ladies and gentlemen, take your 
seats for the tableaux vivants of the ‘Winter's Tale.’ Prices of 
admission—half-a-crown, and five shillings; reserved seats, half-a- 
guinea.” The seats were soon filled. 

When the performance commenced the two men in the box sat 
forward and fixed their eyes on the stage. The tableaux were 
supposed to be arranged by an eminent Royal Academician, and 


they told the story as intelligibly as such arrangements generally 
tell them. 
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At length they came to the scene where Hermione is discovered 
as the statue in Paulina’s house. 

As the audience sat spell-bound and entranced with the beauty 
| of the picture, “Number Nine” whispered, “ Now, now is your 
time! Do you hear?” 

“Yes, yes, I hear; I thought I could do it—but, by Heaven! I 
cannot!” 

As the words left his lips, the curtain fell—shutting out the 
tableau midst a tempest of applause. 

With a gesture of baffled rage, the chief hissed in Colonna’s ear : 
“Fool! You have spared the traitress, and given yourself te the 
dog’s death !” 

“Be it so—I care not so she is saved!” 

She would indeed have been saved, had not Fate the inevitable, 
and Nemesis the inexorable, decreed that, in response to the 
continued applause, the curtain should be again withdrawn, and 
the tableau repeated. 

The statuesque illusion was so complete, that the fair and 
motionless image seemed to realise a perfect deification of 
woman's beauty, cut from the marble by some Grecian sculptor’s 
cunning hand, dead ages past. As Colonna’s sad, weird eyes 
devoured the picture, lo! the small classic head turned slowly 
round, eyes, face and form became instinct with motion, and the 
statue quickened into life! With stately step it descended from 
the pedestal, the majestic arms, with a graceful sweeping curve, 
coiled round Leontes’ neck, and Sicilia’s Queen lay quivering on 
the bosom of her lord. As he stooped down and laid his lips on 
hers, with the cry of a wild beast the Italian sprang to his feet. 
The short sharp ping-ping of a revolver was heard twice, and 
Nellida fell before the pedestal like some fair statue shattered from 
its base, while the Austrian lay dead by her side! 

One small crimson clot on the young man’s white brow alone 
revealed how he had met his doom. As for her, “ Beauty’s ensign 
yet was crimson on her lips and on her cheeks,” and death, which 


was all powerful o’er her life, was powerless against her deathless 
beauty. 








The actors were paralysed with terror; silence fell upon the 

| audience; evidently they were under the impression that they 
were beholding a second and yet more effective tableau, but when 

the murderer sprang from the box and strode through the 
affrighted multitude till he reached the front of the stage, a 
score or more men awoke to the horror of the situation and tried 
to seize him. They might as well have sought to chain the 
whirlwind; almost without effort he cast them from him in 
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every direction, even as a lion might have scattered a pack 
of curs. 

With one leap he alighted upon the stage; as he did so, the 
other characters in the tableau fled the scene ; and he remained 
alone with the dead. 

Jealousy and revenge had made the man terrible to behold. 
At all times tall and stalwart, his figure now dilated to the pro- 
portions of a giant. His face was ghastly pale, his teeth were 
clenched, his hair and beard bristled with a wild dishevelment, and 
his eyes were all aflame. 

Despite the blood fever raging through his veins, he over- 
mastered the devil tearing at his heart as he said, in a very quiet 
voice, and without the slightest attempt at bravado,— Three 
barrels of this revolver are still loaded ; I would harm no one, but 
those who have care for their lives had best beware a desperate 
man.” : 

Not a sound, not a breath could be heard as with a disdainful 
movement he placed his foot upon the body of the Austrian and 
spurned it from him, till it rolled over and over some paces distant, 
and fell face downwards. 

Approaching the dead woman, he knelt beside her, and kissed 
her cold lips; then in a voice of infinite tenderness he murmured : 
“Oh, my queen, my queen, pulse of my heart! I loved you ever, 
more than ever now; but I could not live to see you another’s. 
If there be light beyond, we shall surely share it, for I shall be 
forgiven for my great love; if there be darkness, we shall pass 
into the deeps together.” 

With that he rose, and said aloud, “ You can drop the curtain 
now, good people; the performance is over!” 

And so it was: for with another ping of the revolver, Gaetano 
Colonna lay dead beside the wretched creature he had loved 
and—killed. 
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